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NOTE. 


T I 5 E text of SanuoH Agonistes in this vnl^ffffe #s Ijayd 
upQfi that df the hrst edirfbn (1671), compared with 
the second edition (1680). Some little study ot Milton has 
shown me that more errors than i^lgenerally supposed •have 
crept into the text rf his poems, ,t(nd 4ind a ]^ace even in 
editions of gooc^epute. ^An instance' in ’ ppint is thj 
blunder mentioned in the j^ote on line lopff. Ittmalccs 
enti re npn s^ttof the passage: but more Jjian one'edition 
in wSmhUoccurs might Be cited. Often, too, th^ changes 
in the punctuation are not only unnecessary, but actually* 
alter the sense ;ff. the examples notjd iiT'tl!*'! 1 ( 3 j >ml I264. 
My aim has been to keep as close as possible to the 
original. 

In accordance with the suggestion of a reviewer of the 
first volume of this edition of Milton the philological ele¬ 
ment has, in, the present case, been relegated, mainly, to a 
Glossary at ,t^e end. 

I have to thank,the sub-lilyarian of Trinity College, 
Mr W. White, for pointihg out some interesting deta^s in 
the ^iltoh MSS. at Cambridge as ^Jhey bear on Samson 
Ag^istes ; and M!r ^eonard Whibley,,of Pembroke College, 
fqf reading'the proofs of the fnlroduction. 


BoiyiN SMOOTH, 
January 5 , 189 *. 


A. W. V. 


V. M. Ill, 
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WTRQDUQTION 

I/'K OF JMILTON. 

Milton’s iife falls into tlire,e clearly definesj divisions# Tlie 
first flfirou eViu*with the poet’s return from Italy 
in 1630; the second at the Restoration in 1660, permynMU- 

* * -- , ^ r \ VI 1 ion Stiff* 

when release from the fetters of politics erLibU*i| ^ _ ^ 

him to remind the ^orld that he was a gil^at poet, if not a ;;rcat 
^controversialist; the third is brought t« a close with his death 
in 1674. Samson Agonistes belongs to the last of these 
periods; but we propose to summarise bi icily thf main events 
of all three- 

John MiUoi) was born on December 9, i6o8, in London. He 
came, in his own words, ex gencre honesto. A BomxM^ihe 
family of Miltons had been settled in Oxfordshire 
since the teigri of Elizabeth. The poet’s father had been 
educatejjl jiti^ Oxford schcnl, possibly as a chorister in onc*of 
the ^Ciite]|e.;;¥hoir-scho,ols, and imbibing Anglican sympathies 
hadV^nft^ed to", theaEstablished Chufth. For this he 
disiiherited Jjy his Jather. JHie sAtled in London, following the 
profession'bif scijyeger. .. Alcrivener combined the occupations 
of lawyer and law>ilt^ioner. It appears to have been a lucrative 
ctSling > certainly John Milton (the poet was named after the 
i f^er) attained to easy circumstances. He married about 
1600, and had six children, of whom several .di^d yiying.aThe 
third child was the poet. 

The elder Milton was evidently a nian of considerable 
cultuso) in particular an accomplished musician, and a com- 
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poser’ whose madriynls were deemed worthy of being printed 
side by side with those of Byrd, Orlando (libbonsfand other 
leading musicians of the time. To him, no doubt, the poet 
owed the love pf music of which we see frequent indications in 
the poeii • * Realising, too, that in his*son lay the prSmise 
and possibility of future-) greatness, John Milton toijjc the 
utmost paOs to have the boy adequately educated ; and the 
lines Ad Patrem show t\iat the ties of affectfbn between father 
and child were of more than ordinary closeness. 

Milton was sent to ^t Paul’s School as a day scholar about 
F,--riy train-, 1 ^^® ’^20. lie also I (1 a tutor, Thomas 

ni£. c ®Young, a Scotchnian, who subsequently became 
Mastef of Jesus College, Caml^ndge. Mo?e important still, 
Milton grow up in the stiiiiulating atmosphere oi" (..jlturcd 
home-life. This was a signal adViintage. Moct men do not 
iwl^ojdiatJJlfeaiflid ‘culture’ signifies anything very definite 
or dcMraEle before tli?y pass to the Univefsity, but for Milton 
home-life meant from the fust broad interests, refinement and 
the easy, material prosperit^f under which the literary habit is 
best developeij. In 1625 he left St Paul’s. Of his extant English 
poems® orly one. On the Death of a Fair Infant,, dates from his 
school-days ; but we are told that he had written much verse, 
English and Latin. And his early training had done that 
whifch was all-important: it had laid the founcration of the far- 
ranging knowledge which' makes Pttradise Lost unique for 
di^’ersity of suggestion and inteictt. 

Milton cnieied at(Christ’s College, Cambridge, comntencing 
residence in the Easter terip of 1625. Sevel. years 
A’iCum r, ge. spent at tlfe University. He took his I-.A. 

degree in 1629, proceeded M.A, in<^632, and in the latter year 

’ See the article on him in Clfove's Diet. ofoAisie, 

’ Milton was e-.pecially fond of the orgaqj see note on II Pen. 161. 
During his residcpce at Horton Milton made occasi<.nal journeys ,0 
Londbii to hear, and obtain instruction in, music. 

• Ilis paraphrases’ of Psalms cxiv, cxxxvi, scarcely come under this 
heading. Aubrey says in his quaint life of Milton : “Anno Domini 
1619 he wa.s ten yeares old, as by his picture: and was then a poet.” 
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left Cambj|i(lgc. His experience of UnivX;r->ily life li.ul not 
been wholly fortunate. He was, and ♦ell himsi If to Iv'^ out of 
sympathy with his surrounding'.; and whenever in .ilit i -vimis 
he bji^ikellif Cambritl^c* it was with something of yje ;.;i.i\e 
imptetiis of Gibbon who, unsoftened even by ntunoPics o* 
M.igdaSen, oeinplained that the fourteen inonih'^ s|)ent at 
Oxford were the Jeast profitable part of his life. Milton, in 
fart, anticipates the laments that we*lind in the corresijotid- 
enre of Gray, address^! sometimes 4o Richard •West and 
reverberated from the^^j.inks of the Isis. It may, however, be 
faiily assumed that,'whether ctlisciously or not, ^ffton ^oweft 
a good deal 4 o his UniversiijP; and it must not bj for- 
goM^^hat the.*Acomi)linient;iry and oft-tpiottid allusions to 
Cambridge date for the most p.irt fiom the unh.appy^pei iod 
when Milton t’he politician .nid polemical dogmatist h«l 
effectually divorced^ hmiself at once frojji M'luflTr'rtw 'sehiilar 
and Milton the poet. A poet he li.ul proved himself befoie 
leaving the University. The slant but exquisite ode At a 
Solmm Music, and the Nativity ftymn (i62y), were .aheady 
written. 

^ That Milton’s feeling tow.aids the autliontic, of his own college 
was not entirely unfrienilly would appear from the following sculencrs 
written in 1644. We t.akcs, he .says, the oppoitunity to “acknowl^lgc 
publicly, with allglaleful mi*ul, that morothan onlin.ny uspect which 
I found, above many of my cqu.ils, at the bauds of ihosc courteous "•kI 
learned jnen, the Fellows of that college wherein I spent some y. .us; 
whoj^t jmy parting after I had taken two de'A'es, .as the m.innei i~, 
sigiulk-d many ways how thuch bellej it wouTd content them th»t 4 
W()uSl stay; as by many letters full of kindness and loving respeit, 
both before that time and long after, I w.as assured of their singular 
good affection toward# ijje .”—An ApdSgyJor Smeitymmiiu, P, IV. 111. 
,,if. I’eshaps Cambridge would have been more congenial to Milton 
fcha^ he been seqf to Emnianuel College, long a stronghold of Puri¬ 
tanism. Dr John Preston, the .Master 9 ( the college at thjt tim% was 
a noted leader of the Puritan party; see his Plfo by Thomas Ball, 
piinted in 1885 by Mr E. W. Haicouit from the Ms. at Newiibani 
riourt. 
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Milton’s father fiad settled^ at Horton in Buckii^hamshire. 
ThefivMiars Thither tha son retired in 1632. He Had gone to 
Cambridge with the, intention of qualifying for 
s 4 me profession, perhaps the Chiirc^®. ^ This 
<purpo&e w»3 soon given up, and when fejlton retarned to his 
father’s hguse he seems^fb have'made'up his mjpd that there 
was no profession which he'cared , He.-would 

choose the better part t»f sfudyi^ and preparing himself, by 
rigorous ^If-disciplme'tsnd applicatiiii,'for the far-off divine 
event to whidi his whole life moved. 

It waf ^iltoh’s constant r#3olve to dahieve’something that 
The kff it shbitld vindicatesthe ways of God,tq'men, 'some- 
'theng grpat* that should justify fc^^wn p6sse®'Hon 
of unique powers—powers of wlflch, with no trace/of^[plism, 
hf proclaims himself proudly conscious. The feeling 'finds 
repwlflAAipr..M!Ion^n his prose; it is the ^ding-star that 
shines clear and steadfast even through the mists of politics. 

t 

1 As tenant of the Earl of Bridgewater, according to one account; 
but probably ftie tradition arose from Milton’s subsequent connection 
with the feridgewater family. 

* Cf. Milton’s own words, “The Church, to whosesefvice.by the 
intention of my parents and friends I was desthigi of a c^Ud, and 
in my own resolutions.” What kept him from ,takliig';brde|8 was 
not, at first, any difference oT belief,, but wiely his obj^od^Church 
discipline and government. “ Coming to some mntuHly^f yei^, and 
perceiving what tyranpy had invaded in the church,‘tlfA jie,wl!o would 

Uke orders must substribe slave..fl) tljpught it'better tos.pfefer a 

blameless silence before the sacrad office of speaking, bongltt irnd’^un 
with servitude and forswearing .”—of Chwrich ^GOf/truiHAH, 
P. W. II. 482. Milton dislil«d in''pwtiisa^^t^ /^pfieopal i^tem. 
and spoke of himself as “Cbtwch-qnfed'b^$^>|ir«ilates^J■ \ " 

® Cf. theseco^^nnet; “Row toon hiithl^.’-’ Ten.Jt^ars later 
(1641) Milton of the, “inward 'promplifig vAiich grows c Jly 

upon ine;,vrtlat,, by ^abour and- intoiit Mudy, which I take, to be ray 
portion in thiir.|i/e, joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might 
perhaps leave tomet^ng so written to after times, as they should not 
willingly let it die.” Reason of Ckurth Government, P. W. ir. 4;-7, 478. 
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He has ^ mission to fultil, a purpose t (7 accoiii|)]ish, no less 
than the most fanatic of religious eiHluisiasts ; aiul th^' means 
whereby this end is to be attained are fourfold: devotion to’ 
Icarslngf devotion religion, ascetic purity ^f lif^ anjJ the 
pursuit of trtrovSatonjt or “excellent seriousness’’•ol thought* 

TBis’pe»o<^of self-centred isolatfon lasted from 1632 to 1637. 
Gibbdh tells u’s »mong the niany wise things contained in that 
most wise book tip- AutoHographyf^tx every mmi has* two 
educiiitl.bns:.that which^he receives fi^m his teachers and that 
which he owes to hijeself; the latter being infinitely-the more 
important.' During these fi^ years Milton cgiKpIctjid ftis' 
second' bduciition; ranging th# whole world of classical anti- 
qjM^and ab=»ft)ing the cbssic.d genius so*thoroughly that 
tne .^ciente were to hiit\ what they afterwards became to 
'Lniigot', what they have never become to any other Knfjhsh 
pbet'fh the same,dt*grec, even as the viuytifcaTff^fri.-K '•-•Omg; 
learning, too, all of art, especially niiisic, that contemporary 
Enjghuid could furnish ; wresting from modern languages and 
literatures their last secrets; and combining these vast and 
diverse influences into a splendid ei|iiip!iient of hard-won, 
welhofdered culture. The world b.is known many greater 
s^p^hrs'‘.:ih''tltb .technical, limited sense than Milton, but few 
men/‘.if-,l(^y, yiJio have mastered more things worth mas^ring 
in and schoVirship^ It^ays much for the poet that 

he^ stained through this period of study, pursued (i/tne 
Masi^ohne by the full consciousness that all would be 
crowi^eil l7y.a tn^teipi^co which shoulft add one more testi- 

God,who or 3 ains the fates of mien, 
ve^ ^eat ^eal for the father who suffered his 
soil tb foil^ io^tfa&fiianiver the nath of learning^. 

^ Milton’s-poaths irit')) dieir undercurrent of perpetual allusion arc 
tie best proof if tbeiridth of his reading; but inter^ting supplementary 
evidence'is afforded by the comnlonplace book discov^r^'m 18^4, anti 
printed by the Carndm Society, It contuns extracts from about 

So different authors whose works Milton Ipid studied. 

*dSf. the poem Ad Patrem, 68—ya, in which Milton thanks his 
father for not havikg forced him to be a merebitnt or lavgrer. 
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True, Milton ga^e more than one earnest of |jis future 
MtUon’s ivrU fame. The d&tes of the early Allegro, II 

Penseroso, Arcades, Cornus and Lycidas—vct not 
piit,i>yh/e. ^ a]i ^certain; but probably <^ch was composed 
at Ilorfcn k-forc 1638. We must speak of them elsewhere. 
Here we ma^y note that fou/'of them have great autobiogAphic 
value as an indirect commentary, written from Milton’s coign 
of seclusion, upon the mdral crisis through which English life 
and thought were passing, the clasl^ between the careless 
hedonism of the Cavalier world and tlft^eepening austerity 
‘‘of* PuritaA^. In VAllegro*^^z poet nolds the balance 
almost equal between the tw6’ oppo.sing tendeacies. In II 
Penseroso it beuomes /;lcar to which side hit^mpathl^*; .4fe 
leaning.^ Comus is a covert propixccy of the downfall rff the 
Cqiirt-party, while Lycidas openly “foietells the'mine” of the 
r I I’llihlii 'i 'iiliiiTi 1i ,^'hc latter poem is the final utterance of 
Milton’s lyric genius. Here he reaches, in Mr Mark Pattison’s 
words, the high-water iflaik of English verse; and then—the 
pity of it—he resigns that place among the lyrici votes of which 
the Roman singer was ambilioiis, and for nearly twenty years 
suffers his‘lyre to hang mute and rusty in the temple of the 
Muses. 


T^he composition of Lycidas may be assigned to the year 
Ttaveit in i(>37- In the ^nrihg of thejiext year Milton started 
'the%si^‘eri^ made himself a master of 

iHhtiiijt. Italian, and it was mftural that he should^seek 
inspiration in the Itnd where many English poets, ^frpm 
Chaucer to Shelley, hive found it. Mlllon remained abiead 
some fifteen months. Origimiily he had intended to inclime 
Sicily and Greece in his travels, but news of the troubles in 
England hastened his returnf^' He was beotght face to face 


Cause of his question whether ^r not he shouM bear 

return to Sug’ his jjfirt in the coming struggle; whether withoi.. 

^ • self-reproach he could lead any longer this life of 

learning and indifference to the public weal. He decided as wc 


might have expected that he would decide, though some good, 


critics see cause to regret the decision. Milton puh/ Ins 
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position very clearly. “ I considered i^” he says *■ dishonour- 
able to be enjoying myself at my^ase in foreign lands, while 
my countrymen were striking a blow for freedom.” And again: 
“ {*er<ftiving thatMie true way to liberty follo|i^ed on from these 
beginnings, inasmuch alsp as I had so preparijtl^iys^lf ^oni 
my*youth#that, above all things,*! could not be ignorant what 
is of Divine yid what of human right, I rescA'cd, though 1 
was then meditating certain other ^matters, to transfer into tins 
struggle all my genig^ and all the sy-ength of mj^industry.” 

The summer 0^1639 (July) found Milton back in Engl.uul. 
Immediately after^his letum he wrote the Epit^ 
pkium Davionis, the bcautiSul elegy in which ^e /''ra/, n : ,- 
^Hented th^^eath of his school friend, Iliodali. "/.v- 

Lfeidas was the hast of*(he Faighsh lyrics: the 
Epitaphium^ whith should be studied in close conii^c tion wijji 
Lycidas, the last of the long L.itin inreiv*-,. -tOiftpcefoi'di, for a 
long spell, the rest was silence, so f.ir'as concerned jioetiy. The ' 
period which for all men leprescnt'J the strength and in.ttuiity 
of manhood, which in the caseslaf othei poets produces the best 
and most characteristic woik, is with Milton a blank. In twenty 
years he composed no moic than a bare haiidftil of Soniu ts, 
and even some of these are infected by the taint of pohtic.d 
animus. Cipher interests filled his thoughts—the question of 
Church-reform, education, inarrhige, and, al.ove all, politics. 

Milton’s first treatise upon the governiiu nt of the I lstablishcd 
C^iirch (Of Reformatidn touching Citunh-lJi.Hi- on 

pligte in England) appeared in Others 

followed in quicld*succession. Tin? abolition of ^ 
Episcopacy was the watch-word of the enemies of the .Angli' an 
Church—the deUnda esfCarthago cry of I’liritanism, and no one 
enforced the pfiiit with great'A" eloquence than Milton. During 
16/p and 1642 he yrote five pamphlets on the subject. Mean¬ 
while he Vas studying the j^nnciplcs of education. On liis 
return from Italy he had undertaken the trainingpf hisflicphews'. 

* Edward and John Phillips, sons of Milton’s only sister, both 
su^iseijuentlyjoined the Royalist party, 'fa Edward Phillips we owe a 
memoir of the ^oet. 
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This led to considerati(|i of the best educational methods; and 


Marria^e,^ 


in the Tractate of Educatiat^ Milton assumed the part of 
educatipnal theorist. | In the previous y w, May, 
1643, J»e married^ 'Tlie matri^ ■ proved'Ot the 
tim^ uhfoj'fUnnte!;* Its iminediate o^oihe ’tos the {iamphlets 
on Divorce. . (Seafly he hai little leisure'fbtjitfe'rafur^ropef. 

The finest V MUtdn’s prose works, the" st'ple^ 

PeiiHcaigam- expression of opinion, was published in 

phktt. . Af- 16^. In 1645* he edited the^rst collectidSof'his 
poems.In 1649 his advocacycf the anfi-roy^i^t 
"* recognised hy the oflfit' of 4’ po^-glider 

the newly*appdiKled Council of Stgte. His bold vfn^icat&n Of 
the trial ef CWle| I., The Tenure of Kings, appda|^i*‘ 


^ * His ._wi!e (who was only seventeen) w-as Mary i^oWj^*, .eldc^' 
danghtefjo f lUcW d^Pacvell, of Forest Hill, a villsi^,‘sOaiV)it|ie? 
tRstance from Oxford. She'*went to stay with her'^ather ip'Jh^.: 
1643, and refused to return tc» Milton; why, it is not'.certaini'*Site, 
was reconciled to her husband in >045, bore him four ehilchren, -'and'* 
died in 165s, in her ^enty*scventh year. No doubt, the scofe in R £t 
X, 909—946, in«which Eve begs forgiveness of Adam, repi^Vt^ the' 
poet's personal experience, while many passages in 
been inspired,by the same cause. 

* i.e. sold style. The volume was entered on the,. 

Stationers' Company under the date of October 6th, 
publish^ on Jan. », 1645—6, with the following title-pages 
“Poems of Mr. John Milton, both EssgliSh omd 
several times. Printed by kisSfue Copies.. The S 6 >^ 
by Mrfi Henry Lavies, gentleman of tht'Jgn^s, Chapj^ 

Majesties private Mustek. 

- Baecaa/ronmn: 

Cingite, ne vati noeeat mala ffngua fnittrih’^.)^ 3 ixK'£ei,jy 
Printed and publish'd, (fctording to Cty^r, LoiiSl)%'RHnti^ if-Tiulh 
Raworth, fnK'Sum^Ti^ PgojHley, and dn to be stid, of the sigttt of the 
Princes A^dn.fhftdofhvthyfir^., 1645 .^. 

From the prefatory Adth^ito this'Reader it is dear that the cp|Ie€'^ 
tion was due to the initiative'df fte publisher. Milton's own feeling j 4 
expressed' by the^-ifpot^,, wh4)(^.'6ie'.4mtdSi'*r^ that, as 
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earlier in the same year. Milton accjptcd the offer, becoming; 
Latin^ Secretary40 the Committee of Foreiijn Affairs. There 
Was .'^othii^ dtst 4 steful about his duties. lie drew up.the 
^esfl^i^^ to fe^ign governments, transLated state papeis, and 
Ipter^ter to foreign envoys. H^'d his^Ktics stopped 
hti%^^^Cepttaiice.'‘of‘^he poit would, I think, lliave p*}oved 
. It brought him into contact with the first 

■fn|^!,ip^^be stele*, gave him a,practical insight rr,t.utv,«,tas, 
'-ipto tiiS wyking o^ational affairs and- the' motives 
BotMiialtn action ;,!ri a word, furtiShed him witft that experience 
-bllife which is eisential to^ll poets who aspire to belomcthmg 
Tthof^i^h^the idle singegs of an empty day." But unfortu- 
jymt^ the^crctarysliip entailed the necessity of*//, rf, 
^MfehdHTg at every tui% the past ’course of the 
’■^volutiotf and the prdsent policy of the Council Milton, in 
held a. perpetual brief as advocajp fojf hU parHyt^Hcflcc 
'itC^'^dt&s.khd unedifying controversies into which he driftitl-7* 
^^pnilbversies which wasted tlic nvost precious years of his life, 
4sWarpl^'as some critics thud*, his nature, and eventually cost 
?'^^*his'eyesight. * 

,''^*'jlBetvveen 1649 Milton pioduccd noiess than eleven 

Several of these arose out of the pub- uma’s writ- 
'jjBpai^ 2 fti'.p^the famous Eikon Bttsilike. The book ‘’cTm. 

^i^jjajl^ed in 164^ and created so cxtr.rordiuary a h%Kweaith. 

j'hii great achievement was yet to coinc. The vohime was 
^^iSt<it.two parts, the first containi^ the English, the second the 
35?-" *** printed at the close of the former, with a 

jpage to mark its hnportance, 

C-^ecretary Vas required because the Council scorned, as 
y|gi|M wys, "to ci^rry on their affairs in the wheedling, 

, jylitoWrf the cringing French.” Milton’s Salary was /a88, in 

^iipiM^il'iyoney.aboA £ 900 . 

'-'-'^^irhims is no proof that Milton ever huVpendnal intercourse with 
^ta&vrell, tud Mr -Mark Fattison hnp^^Jjtba^ yhe altogether 
t^^the foremost men of t^ dmei .Y«t it seems unlikely 
tee Sdtefary of the Committ^ iteonid-pdil have’-bcen on friendly 
taniis'wite some of its ng^beis, yans,*^.;^tpp]e,afld WhitclucVe. 
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sensation that Milton V|as asked to reply to it. This he did 
with EikonoklasteSf introducipg the wholly unworthy sn?cr at 
Sidney’s AS'cadia and the awkwardly expressed reference to 
Shakespeare^. Controversy of this barren t^e has th% in^ 
herent disajJWatage that once started it may never end. The 
‘Royalists comin^sioned the Jieyden professor, Salmjjsius, <o 
prepare a coudterblast, the Defensio Regia, and^this in turn 
was met by Milton’s Pro Papula AngUcano Defensio, 1651, 
iiubimdnest preparation of which^e lost what little 

power of eyesight remained*. Kiilmasius retorted, 
and djpd beforf his second farragofoi scurnftics was issued; 
Milton wa's bo^d to answer, ajpd the Defensio ^Secunda 
appeared in 1654. .Neither of the combatants •joined anvr 
thing by the dispute; while the subseqUent development of the 
controversy €n which Milton crushed fhe Amsterda'm pastor 

* See DAI. It would have been mpre to the point 

to remind his re.aders that the imprisoned king must have spent a good 
many hours over La Calprunede’S Coisandre. 

’ I’eihnps this nas the s.iddest paft of the episode. Milton tells us 
in the Defensio Seeunde. that his eyesight was injured by excessive study 
in boyhood: “frown the twelfth year of iny age I sc.irce ever left iny 
lessons and went to bed before midnight. 1 his was the fttst cause of 
my blindness.’’ Continual re.nding and writing must hav^ increased 
the infirmity, and by 1650 the sight of the left eye had gone. He was 
warned that he must not use the offier for buok-\Vork. Unfortunately 
this was just the time when the Commonwealth stood most in need of 
his services. If Milton had not written the first Defence he might liav8’ 
retained his partial vision. Tftje choice lay between private 'good ant 
public ihityi lie repeated in 1650 the^acrifice 0*1639. “In such a 
case I could not listen to the physician, not ifyiSsculapius himself had 
.spoken from his sanctuary ; I could not but obey that inward monitor, 
I know not what, that spoke to me from heaven....#! concluded to 
employ the little remaining eyesight I was to <#joy in doing this, 
the greatest service to the^common weM it was in my power t8 render’’ 
(Seeoml Defemce). By the Spring of 1651 Milton was quite blind. He 
was then in his forty»fourth ^ear. The allusion in P. L. III. ar — ^ 6 , 
leaves it doubtful from what disease he suffered, whether, cataract or 
amaurosis. Throughout S. A. there are frequent references to hi# 
aflhction. 
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and professor, Moms, goes far to jyovc the contention of 
Mr Mark Pattison, that it was an evil day wlim the poet Jeft 
his study at Horton to do battle lor the Conimoin*caIth ainid 
the yijlgar braw^j of the market-place: 

Not here, O Apollo, 

Were haunts njfet for thee.” 


Fortunately this poetic interregnum in Mflton’s life was 
not destin,ed to last much longer, e^rhe Restoration 
came, a blessing ii^isguise, and ^ 1660 the qiin 
of Milton’s political party and of his personal foi,tZ‘s. ’^'kZ 


hopes, the absolute overtfcow of the cause ftr 

which he«liad fought for fcventy years, left him tree. The 


ll^hor of Ljjfidas could once more bi;ronic « poet’. * 

• Much has been writt *1 upon this second period, 1639 - 1660, 
and a word may be s.iid Ik ic. \Vc saw what 
parting of the ways confronted ^^twn j'litFf'iiiu'Zi—i 

return from Italy. Did lie choose aright.^ Should 


he have continued upon the p.ith*of learned leisure.^ 'I'liere 
are writers who argue that Milfon made a mistake, om- rrfiy to 
A poet, they say, should keej) cle.ir of political 


strife': fierce controversy can bcnclit no man who touches 


pitch must expect to be, ccrt.iinly will be, defiled: Milton 
sacrificed twenty of the best years of his life, doing wojk vvhich 
an imdetling could ^i.avc done agd which w.is not worth doing: 
‘another Comus might have been written, a loftier J.yddas; that 
literature should be the poorer by the .absence of these possible 
.masterpieces, that the second greatest genius which England 
^a$. produced shotld in a way be tfic “inheritor of ujifislfilled 
renown,’’ is and must be a thing entirely and terribly deplorable. 
Thjs is the view of the furely literary critic. Mr Mark Pattison 
writira very mte^ to this effeA. 


* We Ifeve not attempted to trace the growth of Milton’s political 
and religious opinions: “Through all tliesc stages,” Mr MAk Patti.son 
writes, “Milton passed in the space of twenty years~Church-Puritan, 
Presbyterian, Ro^ist, Independent, Commonwealth’s man, Oliveriao.” 
T* illustrate this statement would need many p^es. 
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There remains the o^jjer side of the qa^tion.,, ft may (airly 
The, of^osUe • be Contended that - had • M ilton. ejected .ih i<‘ 3 ^ to 
live .the' ^‘qlaArlife ajgaiftifrom’ ‘‘the actiod of 
men,”, Paradhf '-'tx^i^^^jr^ have-it, could^Hpyer.have^been 
written^ and' humaninto thb ' 

problems of.Rieitl^^iBqtives'ani^ emotions,'g^as^:.bf ^'e jfrq^dpr ' 
issues of’ the Ionian tragedy, all these were es^ntiSl the', 
author of an epic p'oem.-; th^-could only be obtdifli^ tiicp%h '. 
comm^ce with tjie world; they, would haw rematoM be^d / 
the re<u;h of d'!t^lu$e. Dr)den complainm that Milti^’s^,;-, 
n^ure throug^the spectacles of books: we might have hadTq 
compfain that bo saw men throi.'^A the same medium. , For>, 
tunately it, is not so: and it is not so because jit fhe age oO 
twenty-two be threvv in his fortunes with those of ^is counti^^ 
like the diysr in Schiller’s ballad he took the plungeIwh’iChwiaS’’ 
td cosewiiii so dear. The mere man of letters will never-mh3|e^ 
viie world. jfliSSRylus'I'obght at Marathon; Shakespeareiivas 
practical to the tips of his lingers ; a better business tnaQ than., 
Goethe there was not within a, radius of a hundred inilealiof' 


Weimar. 

This aspect of tlic question is emphasised by Milton 
MUtdt mm The man he says, “ who would not be frusfi^ate.of.' 
eftnam j,jg hope to write well hereafter in lauda^le^iiSgs," 
ought himself to be a true poem, that is, a 
pattern of the best and hnnoui«i.blest things, not^ 

• -f'Xf praises of heroic men or famqus cities^ 

•within himself the experience and the practice of 

is praiseworthy!' Again,* jn estimating the (jjuilificnfiq^*_ 

the wtitdr of an epic such as he contemplated 


he is careful to include “insight into qjl seenily'aii:i^ 
arts and affedrP." 

Truth usually lies half-way between extremes;:...] 

Hm> petit^. does so here. No doubt, Mikon.ifid'^^fl 

-ik ■8‘*®**y by breathingiawhile thelqiger'aitof'4ml^ 
Av/. ■' ; 'lif4^^en lhp«Bb that air'was;often tainted. 


» T'his UcijqusBf^f The i^cs 

'' ■ *'.Apison GtvezpmentyP. ivHi: Ai, 

*4 m" ’ " 
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miasmatic impurities. .-No (^oubt, too, ^wcnty years of eristic 
unrest ^"pust ^'Ihcir jmark even on Milton. In one pf 
the very few ^lac<|<'where W “abides our cmestion.” Shake- 
speari^write^; 

Qo- yoa,.wiu .vonuw cnide.' 
g^ty ^dess of iny 'hjinnfal deeds, 

T^t & hot better for my life provide, 

means, which pul)lic manners breed*: 

,!riiei^ comes^it that my name receives a brand; 

And almost tkence my naturesis subdu'd. 

■To what it Works in, like the dyer's hand, 


.;'ftJ[ii.ton’e genius was subdued in this way. it we compare 

epics and of Samson Agonistes, 
•.W^'Hbifter or Sliakcspc'irc—and none but the greatest can 
bp b^'iparallel—wc find in him a i ertain want of ^imanity, 
a to^ch of. narrowness. He lacks the l.irge-hcartcrmK?,* the 
generous bn-adlh of .Sh.ikcs|)Jare; the .sympathy and" 
sensp^the lacrinue rerum that even, in Troilus and Cressida or' 


^ Athens are there for thosi- who have eyes wherewith 
to.^eeJtiem. Milton reflects many of the Icss^gracious aspects 
oC P^ltsibism, its intolerance, want of humour, onp-sided inten- 
'sityj is^stern, unbending, austere, and it seems natural to 
as^^e that this narrowness w,is to a great extent the price he 
^i4^P]r iwpi'decades of ceaseless special jileading and dispute. 
Thpljslil ^sfortunc of his life layvn the fai t that he fell on evil, 
there was no place for moderate men.* He 
hK^fe aJfe ^one of two things: cither a controversialist or a 
•^'tUwJ^A^wre was no via media. Py)bahly he chose aright; 

that the conditions under which h^ chose 


wish that the conditions under which h^ chose 
b^^^j^garent 

of Milton’s ^fe, 1660—1674, passed quietly, 
fifty-two he was thrown back upon 
could at length discharge bis self- 
'in^]p^--'PBiigatioq, ^Jhe early poems hi had 
Iic^-4'll^ded. as a f^l&Mat o( the de)>t due his Creator; 
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even when the fire of political .strife burned at its hottest 
Milton never lost sight of the purpose which had b«,tn with 
him since his boyhood. The main difficulty lay in the selection 
His great of a Suitable subject. He waverijd between themes 

Scriptures and others takc^ from 
nieMt. tfie history of his own country. For a time he^was 

evidently incji^ied to choose tne Arthurian Story', thd-’only c/cle 
of events in British history or legend which seeifcs to lend itself 
naturiilly to epic treatment. Had he done so we should have 
lost the Idylls of the Kingi^ The rough orafts of his projected 
schemes, now among the Milton MSS.®’at Trinity College, 
shc^ that eScsctly ninety-ninc |j6ssiblo themes occupied his 
thoughts^from time to time; blit even .is early ‘As 1641 the 
story of the lost Faradisc began to .assume proiiiinence. £'.iu, 
even whim the subject w.as definitively chosen, the question o'f its 
<lfea*«^~m—dramatic or epic—remained. Milton contemplated 
the former. ‘ fR even cittnmenced work upon .v drama of which 
Satan’s .address to the sun in the fourth book of Paradise Lost^ 
formed the exordium. These lines were written about 1642. 
Milton recited them to his nephew Phillips at the time of 
their composition Possibly had Milton not been distracted 
and diverted from poetry by political and other interests he 
might from 1642 onwards have continued this inchoate drama 


' This project is not mentiuUod among the schemes enumerated in 
the Trinity MSS. Cf. however, the Ppitaj</iiunt' Damonis, 
and the poem Mmisus, 80 -84. .Sec also the note on Comus, $a'6-iS4ii. 
Among Milton’s prose woiks w.is a History of Britain, written fcff the 
most pmrt about 1649, but not printed till ityjo. In it he used tVte 
materials collected for his abandoned euic on the story of' King 
Arthur. 

® They include the original drafts of Arcades,eCSinus, Lyeidas, and 
some of the minor poems, together with Miltjp’s notes on the design^ 
of the long poem he meditated composing, and other less important' 
papers. f.The Jfss. were prcsenteif to Trinity by a former mem^r of 
the college, Sir Henry Newton Puckering, who died in ijoo. It is not 
known how they originally came into his possession, 

* Blc. JV. U. 31 et seq. 
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and that produced 9 dramatic epic akin to Sumson Aj^onis/ei. 
As thing^^Il out, the scheme was dropped^ and never taken up 
again.. IWhcn’hh finally addressed hSnself.to the composition 
of Pargm^ .L^t^hp |ad. decided in favojlif.-of the cuic or 
narrativeflbr^ C ^ 

FoUowi^ Aubrey and . Phillips ihost'uf ouf 

infoi:mati(dt'^h'c4rhin^Mjlton is derived)’ we may fiarmUst int 
assume' that "Jiiijton began to write Paradise Lost 
about^e|&»,‘^e worked continuously'at the epic for some^ive , 
years;-j^t^was'finished *n 1663, the year of his thin^* marriage. 
Tw'in^l years, however, were spent in the necessary revision, 
and in Milton placed thtycuniplctcd poem ip*the hands 
.of htf^^^chd.Chomas Ellwoodd In 1667 Paradise Lost was 
iss!w^btn'the ^ess*. Milton reccived./^S. Be- Thtfumpub- 
he was paid a second instalment, 

..£^S( . S^.,jeditions of tin- poem had been piibhshetl by th^ijdscc'* 
ofthe^ifury. 

Wh^ Ellwood retiiincd the MS. oi I’andise Lost to .Milton 


'*■ ;MUton^ second marriage took place in the autupm of i65<5, i.e. 
after lit Js^'become blind. Ilis wife died in February, i6iH. Cf. (lie 
SOtinetf f*|dethought I saw my late espoused saint," the pathos of which 
fact that he had never scrii her. 

'accAint given in EllwooJ's Aii.'Jiw^ra/ihy; "after tome 
had pa-.sed betsiccneus, be called for a manuscript 
being brouglil, he delivereii to me, bidding me tak%it 
and read it at my leisure, and, when I had so done, 
with my judgment thereupon.* M’lii-n 1 came home, 
a- t. (l;^lf to reafl it, I found it was illat e.scellent poem vaiii^ 
Use Lost." 

f^l^as'due to external circumstances. Milton had been 
foreiiifl j ^^Bjl^ftgfe^^ave London*settling for a lime at Chalfont St 
titles iiSl^VlBghamihiTe, where Ellwood had taken a cottage for him. 

^l]igimr|>’tp l.ondon,*afler "the sickness was over, and the city 
well'lsKiti^fiM,!* the Great Fire threu^ everything mto djjsorde^ and 
there‘.>i^;|aQe-l>ttle-difficulty over the licensid^ pf the pom.- For 
these 'ceifjAns''ihe publicatioa of Paradise Loti was delajttd till the 
■autna^df )66|^Masson). 

V.'btia., 
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he remarked: “ Th^u hast said much here of Paraazse Lost, 
but what hast thou to say of Paradi^ found?” 

'Paraane Re* t 

gatfuif: Sa>H- Possibly we owe* Paradise Regained to these 
son Asmisus. yvords} or the poem, forming as it does a 

natiK'al^';;>egdaiK to its predecessor, may,?tavc beefl^ included 
ill Mifton’rf* original design. In any case he must have 
commence!^ the second epic about the year 1065. damson 
Aj’onistes appears to have been written a littte later. The two 
poefns were published together in 1671. 

In i673"Milton brought out a repriSt of the 1645 edition of 
etpfe of Mit^ Poems, adding most of the sonnets* written in 
toAs lift. ,the interval. The‘’last four years of his life were 
devoted to prose works of no*' p.irticular interest to us*. He 
continued to live in London. Ilis third manage had |t.'%»'?ed 

!y(Iwooil himsi'lf cvidciuly tlioiiglit so; cf. his Autobiography, 
“He (MiUoh/yiowccI'V.*'' his second poem, called Paroiiise Regained: 
and, in a pleasant tone, said to me, ‘ This is ow'ing to you 1 For you 
pul it into my head, by the"ipicsiion you init to me at Chalfont I which, 
bcfoic, 1 had not thought of.’” ’ 

* The miml)e.r of Milton’s sonnets is twenty-three (if we exclude the 
piece on ‘“The New Foiceis ol Conscience”), live of which were 
written in It.ilian, probably duiing the time of his jtravels in Italy, 
1638-—9. Ten sonnets were piinted in the edition of 1645* the last of 
them being that entitled (from the Cambridge MS^ “To .the Lady 
Margaret la-y.” The umaimng thirteen were composed between 1645 
and 1658. The concluding sonnet, thei,;fore (to the memory of Milton's 
second wife), inimediat(;(y pi needed his commencement oi Paradise Lost. 
Four of these poems (xv. xvi. XVII. xxii.) could not, on aocouht of 
their political tone, be included in the edition of 1673. They ware' first 
published by ICdwaid I’liillips together vith his memoir of Mdtdn, 1694. 
The sonnet on the “Massacre iq Piedmont” is y^sually considered the 
finest of the collection, of which the late ReUor of Lincoln College 
edited a well-known edition, 1883. Th«v sonnet insciibeti with a 
diamond on a window pane in the cottage at Chalfonrwhere the poei 
staycll in 1665 is (in^Uhe judgment of a good critic) Miltonic, if not 
Milton’s (GarnetPs Life of Milton, p. 175). 

* The treatise on Christian Doctrine is valuable as throwing much 
light on the theological views expressed in the two epic poems add S.A. 
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happy, and he enjoyed sonicthifig of tWe renown whith was 
rightly Ifis. Various well-known «ncn used to visit him - 
notably Dryden*, who on one of his visits asked and rcceive<l 
permissii^ to drafnatise Paradise Lost. Undoes iipl^otten 
happen that a univSreity can point to two such J 5 oct# among 
her Iwing sgns, each without rival ifi his generation. 

Milton died in 1674, November 8th. He wastmried in St 
Giles’Church, dripplcgate. When w« think of him 
we have to think of a fian who lived^ life of verjn 
singular purity and devotion to duty; who for what he con¬ 
ceived to be his country’s g*od sarrilu.cd —and^«o one fan 
well estimate the saenfu e —(liwing twenty years the aim that 
vtfutj^nearcst to ||is heart and Ijcst suited to his genius ; who, 
howaver, eventually realiseef his de-iirc of writing .1 great work 
in gloriam Dei, 


* The lines by l^iydeii whicli weie ininteil lieiu ath the poitr.iit of 
, Milton in Touson’s foht> edilKai of Ja'.I j>»ihh'>lied in i6S8 are 

too familiar to need quot.ilion; hut it ft. wortli noting th.it the younger 
poet had in Milton’s, hletinie de-.rMl)ed the gieit i|ia; .is ‘•one of the 
most noble, and most sublime ]jinnis wliidi nlhei tin. .i^e or nation 
has produced”^ (prefatory css.iy to J'he .S/u/e .•/ /iiiioience, 1674). 
Further, tradition assigned to l)r)den (.1 C.uliolu, .ind .1 Roy.-ilisl) the 
remark, ‘'this fc®ow (Miltonj cut-, us .ill <uii .iiid ilu, .uicients too.^’ 
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T(i9 of the composition of 

' determined only approximately.’•-']!'Ae2|>6eoi<'^as 
published together with paradise' in 

•*1671: the noluine contaming themr.ljiii^.^^been 
licensed'on July 2nd, 1670, and entered* on the re^st^TPf the 
Stationers’*(company two monIns later, in Seph 5 f^b&!r*&ot 
it is ui)certain when Samson 'Agonistes was acthaily^^^ISP' 
Perhaps, however, the»ycar 1667 piay be accepted^dijlilnie 
confidence. 

■Thil account in Ellwood’s Autobiography of -^!^$^f!^to 
“ Milton at Chalfont shows that Paradis 4 ’d^t sia 4 
completed ip 1665 (the year of the plague), ^WhetWer 
Regaintd." Paradise Regaiijed, the natural sequel ‘to.raJf^tCT 
^ precursor, formed part of Milton’s original <ks^; 

or whether, as Ellwood, with pardonable self-corft{ii^lffirace, 
delighted to think, it was the outcome of the 
which he addressed to Milton when he gave pi 

PatAdise Lost, it scarce can be disputed that (he 
followed close upon the fifst. Indeed, it is conje OTBw SfflpJ 
Mliton began Paradise Regained at Chalfont ill 
1665, since he showe^ the MS. of it to Ellwood-S^^M^rnis 
return to London in(j666. At that tipie* 


* Professor Masson quotes the ent(V: “Sepi 
John Starkey entered for his cbpie, under ^ed 
Tottjfcyns and Mr Warden Roper, a copie or Boo^;# 
reg^’d, A Poem in 4 Bookes. The iluthor^ 
whii;!^ js J|dded Slunson Agonistes, a drammadic-P(M^. 

'Auth<»,.**;p “. 

. > ^tei^'^S^^g that Parodist Rtgaouo^xt!CR^s\,:smj»s^vagl^ 
that it ^ MS. until the dratuV Stei^-^'lffilsB^ 

in ^idSr- together they"'might "tfie ^ 
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‘ Mitt(?n"Ms .i]» more liope 
saein^^thJS^'pthe^' will-fthe vindicsitibd' of tffe (#iuse of 
rigWi? i!&i§erVinierval between thS epic and the drama is not 
1}^^ considerable, for the closing yeai? of Milton’s 

life to merely mechanic ♦rork—to his Cotnpen^um 

Hislo^t’s and other jpbours incompatible with 
ajp^^^nty. A Latin Grainmar dates from 1669, proof 
tU^.dSiM^t he had bidden iirewcll to the 

ifisue is narrowed «> the years 1667 and 1668; and 
iff the more probable, since if makes *Samson 
directly the successor of Pdradise Rfgaintd. 
|ij tt^'^ama an* nntied the last rays of the light '^„epic 
I^Sp^licm which^ late in tunc, had lirw, the heaven of the 

first edition, as we noted, was issued in 1671. The 
gifneral'.’title-page t® the \<.>1111110 reads thus. 

“ 1 ‘A^MsE REGAIN'D. A 1 ’okm. In IV 
tjvhich is added SamsoN Agonistks*. 

^-JbHN Milton. London, Printed by J. M.» for 
’ y^t the J/Z/rt’ in Fleet-street, near Temple»Bar. 

eAgonistes, ol which the pagination is separate, has 
Vpage, as foftows: “SAMSON AGONISTES. 
iiic Poem. The Author J^HN Milton.” And 
^Stands th? motto: “Ari/tol Poet. Cap. 6 . Tpmftattia 
vnovSaias,^&- Tragoedia est imitatio actionis 

I,«i&n»ast: Paradise Regained being “a panegyric 
itience, S§inson Agonistes a glorification of revei^,''' 
II. pp. no, HI4 

iF.,tjlie dnunatic sketches in the Tijnity MS.»have ^milar 
^■^t^kiah seortpIfftM', Rlias 'Opttpiriit, Elia*' ^tmUtes, 
EUtki^'HifrophMtis. . . 

Miitmi h■^l^^df^Jle^.^d, h^ the,vol^:priated.'rt fiis own 

, * "TS-ji' ' 

nik. - 
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sericc, &. Per viisetfcordiafn el mctum perfictens ialnini affec- 
'luum iusirationemP 

The volume is not so well printed^ as Paradise Lost. There 
are a imniber erf' misprints, and at line 1527 nine ij^rse^ are 
veintingt *'1ihis, however, may not have been the printer’s 
fault. Milton probably adfled the passage as th* poerfi was 
passing thftugh the press. It is supplied in a page of 
Oniksa. 

The seceod edition, j„68o, was a refrint* of the first, save 
that the absent lines were .issjgned to their proper 
jfJiljts pagination of the two poems is 

continuous. The (Siird edition*, 1688, a folio, was 
the last in which Par.'idisc l\\i><ii/ud and ^nson Agoj/j/if^es 
were published by themselves. In the fourth, 1705, they»were 
supjjjJcsfiented by the “ Poems Upon Severall Occasions;” and 
the same tlescnptioft'f'pplics to the titlli. Jn the sixth (“adorn d 
with cuts”), 1713, the volume was fuitlier enlarged by the 
inclusion of the Pruiltite oh liduoatioHj and editions with the^ 
same contents were numerous dining the last century—sufficient 
witness of Miltbii’s steadfast jiopularity. Of Paradise Regained 
the first separate issue w.is that edited by Dunster in I 79 S‘ 
of Samson A^oms/ts there does not appear to Have been any 
sucheissue till (juitc modern times. 

To revert to the early ciiitions, it is worthy of note that they 
alUrepcat the blunders of the first; and it was not till Bishop 
Newton (in 1752) revised the text that the Rrrata,inAi\ed in 
the original volume ^vere corrected. Since then som^ fsesh 
error's have insinuated their. malignaSt presence info ^e 
text. 

t Milton had changed his ptfiilisher, possfbl? becauw' Simmons 
who issued Paradise Lost was slow in bringing out a Secohi edition 
of It (Masson). 

“ ft slight difference of reading occuis in i. 1495; see the note 
there. 

* Some copies were bound up with Tonson’s celebrated folio edition 
(being the fourth) of Paradue Lost lot which Dryden’s lines ,flii the 
“ three poets’’p were written. 
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The n^in source on which Milton has ttr.iwn lor ihc nccoiml 
of Samson’s life is, we need not fay, the Book 
of Judges^, chapters xjii—xvi. Almost every detail 
of tfee sfiiptural n^rativc has been worked into^ /.’* i 
the drama at some point or other; and often the* 
language ofathe original is retainfcl. So that to master the 
contents of thesf chapters aforehaiid is the best- indeed, the 
essential—introduction to the study of Saw^on Ai^oiiitks. • 

It were well, howAcr, that sonm distinction aiveu; drawn 
between the story of Samson's life and the actual incidents 
of the Crania. Strictly, onl>*one incident in ijif action*of 
Samson Ago^iistcs, to wit, tlti’ catastrophe, is t.ikiji from 
Scripture. Thcflramatic mecli.inisiii wbeiel)\*tlial t at.istroplie 
is brought about (in [laiticuT.ir. tliat mteiview between Samson 
and Harapha wloneof the tlirect sc<(nel is the siiinn.-nis to 
the theatre of th^ I'hdistmes) is of ^’fl^on■s own invention. 
And the same holds good of ill the oihci mcnlenis (e.g. the 
*meeting^between Dahla and Samson) wlm li oci iir dining the 
progress of the piece. Ihe .Sciipture in short liiinisheil the 
climax: that which led up to it the poet cie.itedl^or himself. 

With the story of S.uiison’s inner the i ase is otherwise. 
The record of*his past is conveyed to in in the foim of retro¬ 
spect—the molliod imposed on all ])l.iywii'.;hts who olfccrve 
the ‘unity of timeand this rei ord, so vivid at times that the 
incidents related seem to pass btfore ns on the seem', Miluin, 
as we have said, borrows almost in it-> entiiity Itom the forc- 
citod chapters in ym/oft. He has stiulifd tium elosely; how 
ihany passing fouches indicate. * he belief, for c.xatnjfle, 
Jh Samson’s supernatural^power which Milton .iltributes to 
Har^ha exactly represents thi^opinion which the I’hilistincs 
vgere most like totiafe entertained ^ 

‘Tt is sigrfficant (says Stern) Ih.jt in tin. diinin of dcniincialloii 
and personal invective ^f. sought his subject not in tliw New •Testa¬ 
ment, hut in the OW, that "inexhaustible source of Puritan passion.” 

» Neither the Book ofjndj'es nor Josephus speaks of their meeting 

after the betrayed Samson. ^ 

* See the notc^n 11 . 1130—38 (from I.ias* commcntaijr). 
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A subsidiary source from which^ Milton bas sufljlemeflted, 
. , ,. in ».few-mi&dr det4si^ .fi^uM:^<3l^\ S%so^, is 
0(ktr «mrc^; the'^fth bot>k: of ;the"‘ 

^ chr-pte? eigbt.' But thc*dclj^ 


' r , ■ time. I caAnot help thiiAing that thi^^^feieS 
two'hr three hints, notably of the de^ription of t^| ‘ 
at Gaza where the catastrophe occurred. Sandys apai 
alone, lotfar as I know, in Representing that bttil^ 
theatre. The Scripture speakS of a house: in 0th 
we r^k of a teinple, er a ‘public^all,’ as in^uar^ -.wntf n,. 
But Sandys describes the ruins at Gaza of a vast^^^^^Ca 
traditl6naliy supposed to have been “ the theatre 
pulled doune on tflS^head of the Philistinfs.” 
with a touch of vivid realism which would have'.^Pf^Cd. 
strongly to Milton’s imaginative sense, th.at there had^^^rV 
belonged to these ruins certain “ marble pillars of aB'jaijJ^jlibld 
bignesse,” aflCTwards used in the construction of.Bktnosaue 
lower down in the valley. Were these the self-sa 
^th which Samson wrestled to the ruin of Him, 

'fdesd The thought may have struck Milton sftB 'i 
whole description on hisr mcmoi y. That he ha 
Rtlation —who had not in the first half of the-_^ 
century?—there is independent evidence*; and h| 
have turned to it be^pre writing Samson Agoniit%^ 
his *recollection of the scenes mentioned in tiP 
coptemporary work contained a njpre graphic 
Holy Land and the surroundi^tl districts®. 

' Of other poetic handlings of the subjSbt’tt^ 

*'Cee the note on 1. 1634, and the 


Press.ed-). . '' 

'' Scamsred throughout Parodist Lost are 
cri^oii‘4r^^;d<^V9ly.have beep kh(?wp to K^P^^J^tVcWrlii 
of t^ivdlBfs,'|uch^'®W«?*‘* coUecHp'** of 
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A cuiri<|i>S m?^orie pf Samsot^m. most cumbrous verse, was 
writte.nj»bV4^Ands^Quarlw, 'ii^vut^^EmbUms were 
' ohCft'*!^ Minirers. The Histone is a w^'V/kaw 

divmed into twenty-three Sections, ^ lifirUs, 

’ ■* ■^^^eitch Section having a stanza of foptf 
im^^^^^y^ment (cf. the inttWuctory verses to the several 
SJ'the Eaerie Qtteene), and a Meditation at the close, in 
fg^O. writer ‘ points the moral.’ Though each Section is 
^ a narrative, yet so many speeches jre introduced 
be effect is mainly dramatic. The poem, which is in 
heroic couplets (inith occasional lyric^, coverg tlac 
L;bf Samson’s life. Qu;i*lcs had been a meiiibcr of Christ’s 
f 1 and Is the Historic appc.ircd in 1^32 whcif Milton -- 
,^,_,,fthpossibly—was still*in residence at Cambridge*, he may 
‘sAt^lrcad it at the tunc from a sense of docent ],icty. But 
* '*^'Vas naught to carry away, and » .>11 redly no inducement 

(new the acquaintance later on, if acquaintance there 
^ever been. A plagiarism-quCstcr of the nicest scent 
find it hard to show *that Samson Agonisles owed 
f-to Quailes’*\voik. 

ie,second poem is the drama, Samwn, by the Dutch poet, 

!-Van flen Vondel. The question of Milton’s ^ , , 

‘ Vonaeci flay. 

I to Vondel is rather complex, and rctiuircs 

^detailed discussion than^ircscnt sp.cce .admits. In the 
* '> at the close of this volume an endeavour is made to 
the entire unreasonableness of the claims which have 
anced on behalf of Vondel *s the inspircr of Samson 
, Todd,V may be added, discovered a poetji^iayan 
iter, Alessandro Rosclli, and an anonymous French 



pLOwever, p. x. 

at Florence in 1554. The title-^age describes it as La 
^enc jti Sansotie; aritl ‘ representation’^best ^pcribes a 
_ l4i too short and altogether tot slight in eharacter' to be 
Th*re is no division into acts, and the'wlible Style is 
seems to have .had some popoLiiityt. since it was 
{efi^liBdin r'A7i, and again at Sfena'in 
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play*, published in i6^, each on the subject of Samsoj^. It is 
like enough that Milton had never heard of either. If he had 
read all tHe literature that has been mentioned as the ‘sources ’ of 
his poemf, hardly^should he have found leisure to wrilH a line 
of )jeise. 

Whatever be the precistf 'date of Samson ^gamsies, me 
ck'ama was no new project. As e^rly as 1641—2 
^earl^rsiiitmfs Contemplated treating some episode in 

on thissubjnt. tjje life of Sa^ison. He hat passed in review a • 
number of subjects suitable, in varying degrees, to 
his tfeadfast<)urpose of composing some great poem—by twe- 
fcrencc a drama; and the list of th»ie schemes* has the following- 
entry*; 


Samson pursophonts^ or Ilyin ish-s, or Samson marrting 
or in RaSiatli I.echi. Jiia. 15. 

Dagonaha. Jud. 16.— 


* There ha<l also been an I'ngtish play of Siiimon, acted in ifos, 
but never printed, 'Die Bioj^riiphia Dramatna (Baker-Keed'-ed., 
1812), III. 239,assigns ji.iit-autlioiship theiciii to Samuel Rowley who 
wrote Several diainas on sacied themes, e.g. Judas (l^oi), Joshua' 
(1602). \ See Meay’.s C'nvnuU oj the Knghsh Drama (1891), II. tjri, 
308. 

* See the Life of Mihon, p. 

* l^rinted as it stands 111 the oiiginal. 

* From (Ik. irn/xroj, a firc-biaiid, torch; irvpao^ipos was usea,as 
the equivalent of irvppipos* the latter being a title applied to, wvdral' 
deilic^, Q*g. to Zens in lefcience to hi§ lightning;*cf. Soph,, PhUoffktoij^ 
1198. Prometheus, too, was called rri'/i^^os; and Milton knowing 
that irvpaotl> 6 pos= TTvpiphpos may have ^iitendcd the title Samsost^t^o} 
phorus as an allusion to the drama of llpop,r)devs iruftp^s by yCschyldit 
the first, probably, of the tiilogy of plays on tijc Promethean le^nd.. 
In the Trinity MS. lhq|Word pursophorus is written rather indistinctly, 
and at fiist sigltf one would be inclined to read it as ^rgopho^s, 

‘ tower-bearing: ’ which il ould refer to Samson’s cariying aw^y the 
gates of Gaza, an exploit of greater dignity. Ihe only, dliference 
is g' instead of si aud I am not quite sure that the lettet« 4 s 
not g 
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From this we see that four, tive'^scvmal scenes m ilic 
career of the great champion of Israel had occiijiicd 
Milton’s thoughts. These, to keep to the order m 

..•A s. i tu the 

whjch faey are ehumerated in the MS., were as hj^ojs.uus^u 
follows;—(i) Samson’s exploit of firing the coim* 
heldl and* vineyards of the Philistines xv. 4 

(ii) His conteiyptuous treatment* of the Phihst«ies after lus 
victory over them. Theie may b« a passing gl.mcc at thi.s 
aspect of Samson’s fliaractor in the ptesent f^ay; cf. lines 
34P-T344, and 528—531; in each passage Samson is represenlid 
as filled with v^/n^ and disdain of his foes. Perlvps the 4;hiof 
incident which Milton h.ad «n his mind’s c)c as leveahng 
damson in thi# part of ‘ Ilybiistes’ yi'as liis Iieann* off the 
gates of Gaza (yut/ifes xvi.*3). (in) “ Samson maiiimg ” cleaily 
’points to his maniage \Mth the I’hdislmc woman of ■’ ininaih^ 
■ aijfl (iv) “Samson m Kainath r,crIn”^io less cleaily to the 
slaughter of the I’lnlistincs at I.eln s c xv. 14 17). Tlic 

last; entry (v) “ Dagonaha” needs no-foinment. 

With regard to these five subjects--if five theic bc--opinions 
■differ as to the treatment of them winch MiltoTi in¬ 


tended. That it was to be dramatic is, I think, p.isP Aia/on's 
dispute: buf did Milton ptoposc to handle all live ////•«/ fl/ the 
[ t£eti|ips, and^f so, after what fashion? I’rofessor 
l*d^ival suggests that he may hjve contemplated 
^vnt|ng a trilogy in the zdtschylean ni.itmer: the at tion of ^hree 
. drains might have been made to compri'lieiid tlie live different 
epimdes* Professor Masson has remarked: “Milton 
jji6uAt;,,.there might be two sacred dnmias fouinh d * 

p'n accounts of Samson’s life in the Book of 


^' Whether th 0 number 01 suujects be four or five depends on the 
inteip^tation we set og the word IIybri\te^. Father /fyl/risUs points 
to tbOadune^incident as pursophorus, since the (grstruction of the corn 
Wnp’a.^pecial act of Sfi/ns or violence; or it allude.-, (and thjj^is more 
^rohilhlej to a separate phase of the story, ^iz. to Samson’s habitual 
cont^pt fit his enemies. , 

Which might be inferred from the Book oj JuJ/ies. Percival aptly 
refers to Josephs (Antiq. v. 8. 10) who ssiys that after the Ijattle at 
Lehi Samson ‘^eid the Philistines in contempt." 
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Judges—the one on Siamson’^ first marriage with a Philistine' 
woman, and hits feuds witb the Philistine^ groi^ng oal‘of that 
incident, •when'fie wm Pt^so^horits 0^.e. ^fie'Fi^bii^d-tiifngBr),-, 
or Hyh^ttts (^:€. Violent); the other on the his 

lifiji' wfa «9 Ui^imdlchis final vengeance on the Phflit^»|j ^^ Itheir. 
feasf tO'Dhgdn.” • 


these entries were written, the form of dr 
whigh Miltof leant, quite unmisti^eably, was that of the'I^ 
tragedians, "fhe drafts' of his psoposed tragedy on the 
of the Fall of Man, dating from this very pktriod, 
doubt, at least in my mind, that'any drama compos^^'^','’ 
^Milton about 1641—2 would h.ave been cast in the 
mould whence issued Samson Agonistes^. But the five epji^ 
whereof we are speaking were widely separated in point o^ ' 
and place: and it would-have been impossible to coh 
them into two, or even thre*e, diamas without disre 
those ‘unities’ of time and place which were organic 
of the struAure of a Greek tragedy, and which in 
Agonistes were rigidly observed. ^Moreover, the'first 
plays pf which Professor Masson has outlinet^ the 
matter, must have been crq,wdcd with a diversity of 
and incident wholly alien to the symmetrical structi^ 
singleness of motive that mark the niastcrpieces of th^ 
stage. It would have piirtaken moic of the free, romatl 
of the Elizabethans: .anti for that style Millon had nera 
^ any liking. I conclude therefore th|it the entry m|;j 



' Four in number: two being mere lists of dramaHs^'^ 
which no inference can be drawn as to Milton’s idea of 



subjKt.. The other two are toleraBly complete outlinai t 
action of each playi in elch the unity of place is ■ 

oi^y.i^jtbMf.almost u certainly, observed. " 

* ypow tli& p<^ (which I hold to be a concl^vd'^j^^rtj^^ 
Mr Et^iindra’s vf^ &at Miltqn was indebted to .V^delM'^ idea 
of add^^.dt«;Ad^:|]irthe Greek drama) sec the A^nditti ^' 
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simply shpws that Milton had lijpked a^the story of Samson 
from diUk^t poin^ of view, and a^ the result of his study had 
dec|)df^j;t^t^ pre^nted certain incidents, each of whiph might 
yicld’^teplil ?or a separate poem. We are not. justified in 
ai^sBmin^.that he nwant to combine the projects by process 
of rather, the conditions of the dramatic fo^ which 

he hatl^^olen precluded any such combination. 

■ is (Kinvenient to notice certain peculiarities in the 

Ca&^ge MS. which may throw some light on the 

and certainly indicate the arder in which ^’'^,*"1*** 
... , m the MS. at 

^^Wsubjects occurred to Milton. It is clear from Cambridge. 
^|C^;gCript of the entries that Milton first wrote the^ 
<e^^A%Samsoniis. Raniath Lechi.'Jud. 15. Then, in the line above, 
the right of the w^id Satnson; he added marriing or, . 
tj|^|i!ng the MS. to run Samson matriing or in Ramath Lechi. 
i.i5. Next, as an after-thought, he inseited, in a cramped.. 

to the left'of the first entry and almost level with it, the 
i Samsonpursc/diorus or U}'hisf,es, or; so that the passage 
intended to be read, Samson ptirsophorus or Hy- 
'^.pr Samson martiing or in Ramath J^ chi. Jud. 15. And 
aealh the original entry stands the last of the subjects, 
Jud 16. But this entry, though it occupies the 
place as the whole passage must be printed, probably 
',fhird;'for if it had not been already written, fil?ing up 
ace immediately under the-first entry, Milton would not 
^jjen forced to insinuate at the side the after-thought 
^^pursophorusy etc. 

t sequence thprefore of themes ,m Milton’s mind appears 
been on this wise:—(i) Samson’s slaughter* of the 
as;.(ii) his man.'age; (lii) his revenge and death; (iv) 
ttg tide'corn; (v) his insolence towards the ^Jiilistines. 
r this rather haphazard order (wherein chro'taology is 
parted) may we not infer that Milton merely jotted 
pse aspects of the stclry which ii^pressed him most, 
^^vestigating very closely whevher their internal co- 
.U^ould suffer the several episodes to be brought within 
thttij^li^f tyvg dramas, of. three ? 
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On one occasion when Sof/json Agonistes was mentioned in 
the presence of Coleridge, he remarked \ v*ith a just 
fht enthusiasm which did not shrink even fromt the 

s/y/f of the 

puiy. most gratuitous of errors, prophecy, ibafi it was 

, * “th» finest imitation of the ancient GreSk dr.'iina 
tJmt evel had been, or ever would be written i" The clajisicaJ 
character of^the play is twofold; of the form and of thd spirit : 
of the structure which admits analysis, and of*the Style which 
defies'-it. Upon the easier matter let soi|.'ething be commented 
first. 

It is often said that Sdiiisoii A^i;oniitrs reflects the influence 
af Em ipides rather tlian Sophocles: which in the 

Jid chonfin rcspcrt o^, One importanW 

trag.iiy. element in'the fabiic t'f the drama the criticism 

•V 

needs to be modified. That element is the Chorus 
*—more strictly, the pin pose the Chorus fulfils on the scene. The 
use of the Chorus at aU in an English play—even a play written 
for the scholar's study, lyid for an audience as sparse as that 
which Mozait promised himself when he composed Don yuatic-^ 
evidently seemed to Milton a notable innovation. It is the 
point wheicijn he speaks first, and most fully, in the Prefrue, 
when he would justify his adoption of the classical form: and 
perhaps nothing m Samson A^onistcs displays more strikiitgly 
his coiftplete mastery of the mechanism of Greelf tragedy than 
the address—the inspiration--\vith which he makes the Chorua 
play*precisely the part which had been assigned to it by the 
author of the CEdipii'i /iVr. ^ 

.Sophocles the Cliorus is essentialljt identified with'tljg 

* From Collier’s Diary, see Coleridgeii lectures on Shakspitt, 

T. .\she, p. 14. 

^ Of modern attempts to revive in r.iiglish the manner ot 'jjrreejk ' 
tr.igcdy, the most successful artistically is, t tllink, Mattljpw Arholdl^ * 
Al'.rope. He not onfy employs the traditional mechanisin''Qf thr 
classical ftrama,%ut infusijs into the piece, as into his Empec/oelfi,'iawh 
of the “antique spirit.” The speech in which the Messen^ reports 
the death of the king is strongly suggestive of the parallel scene in 
Samson Agonistes. 
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rulinj^ interest—the dramatic It reviews what has 

p.assed ^ the action: prepares the auclicnce for 
what is coming: and throughout maintains a 
close s|mpathy with the characters. Indeed, it is 
one of the characters: howbeit, gifted with a clfaftr, vision 
than theirs, because less directly affected by the fdVtunesp or 
misfortun^ depicted, and therefore less stirred by the passion 
which dims pesceplion. ^ 

On the other har'l, the aloofness of the Chorus from the 
dramatic development in the plays of Euripides 's.. 

hwnptdes. 

a commonplace of cntieism. He assigns to the 
Chorus duties which make it external to the djalna: and thh 
ghterest of his choric interludes lies rallier in themselves—in 
their generalisations and,, philosophual vn-Ws—than in their 
.bearing on the events unfolded on the stage. 

Now in Samson A^omsles the Chorus is so built into th<s 
structure that without it tlie play would fall to , 
pieces, rrom the end of the prologpe (where the 
Chorus completes the retrospei I of Samson’s past life, and fills 
us'''with a sense at once of his greatness and weakness, the 
fatal rift that ruins all) until the lin.al «c/)o8<)s, the Chorus never 
l^ves the scene at all. And so long as Samson is on the stage 
;• it serves to illustrate his character, .md bring home to us what 
lhanner of titan he is; p.ntly by contrast, for the Chorus has 
a Caution and self-restraint imposoible to the protagonist: partly 
by Sympathy—by sharing, in his feelings, by taking up his 'vords 
and enlarging on them, by c.ctending the train of his thought, 
is true not only of the di.alogjic in which the C^rus 
/but likewise of the long choiic interludes. They’ always 
j^w, out of somethingi which Samson, or one of the other 
dfamatis persoiUF)has said dr suggested: they always tend to 
tnal^ clearer to us the motive-springs of Samson’s conduct, 
and to penetrate our minds with the atmosphere of the piece. 

' .Fjbr example, when Samson prays for the advent of death, the 
releaser and comforter, the Chorus indirectly justifies iiis tone 
of (Impair by dwelling on the changes and chances under which 
thflf strongest may bow and grow faint. Again, when Dalila 
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has been repulsed by Samspp, the long screed o^venhmous 
invective from-the ChSnis against wbms^'jpl^ bnly;:^^es on^ 
life idea.^! t^.foregoing scene whereip^woroanl^a^'^'.tegre', 
seated. bjF;.her hei been held up to scorn and in$£;^’|[’‘'hut it 
exactljr^'i^ccts tshat we feel to be passiuig & the 
San'so^ himself. And yet again, in the ode which cl^ 
second great episode of the drama, the inteiview witll H|, 
how.skilfiilly fioes Milton gather iip the threads of the'jil^ 
interests: making the Ch(%-us to dwell, ^^rst upon the. 
of boisterous rininspired force—an echo this of SainsonV<n| 
taunt, “bulk without spirit vastand then on the beam 
- itisiguation patience—a glan^ at Samson’s expressipjd 

his readiness to die. It were not difficult to cite other pl 4 
where the' utterances of the Choi us Ijarinonise vSith whati^*"^^*?^ 
.conceive, the main purport of tlie play; to wit, that gradug 
Revelation of the character of Samson which is the key to' 
catastrophe. And wh<?n, obeying tlic summons, Samson 
left the stage, it falls to the Chorus scarce less than to 
to sustain the interest while the climax pends; and, afte^'^ ' 
blow has fallen, to exemplify the mission of tiagedy in purif' 
and calming. Milton therefore might faiily claim to 
fulfilled the prescript of Aristotle—“The Chorus must. 
garded as one of the actors, and a part of the wftole, ttn^IjS 
joining «’n the action i.” « 

Howbeit the choral odes« of Sumson A^onistes do 
, Milton’s favourite poet in one thing—their rndT'" 
tiyle sing sententiousness. They are full of the,'^ 
jehanatt. sentiments,* the “ma.sims of wisdom’,’’ 

■’* • Euripides (with his imitator, Seneca) was^ 

partiaL With him the tendency to g^^neralise on life aqlj 
duct was irresistible, and this speculative bent ^ound 
in the choruses, to the endamagement of th% cohereno 


t tatt'iy xv/vv Si fva 5 « iiroXafi^y r&v bvoKpniiy xal fti/l 
JSKm, KoX awaywittaSoA., Foeths, r8. 

Dr^tdinson, in the Rambler, nos. 139, 140 (July idf' 
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dramas.!'^.tb« philQS(^.er often ofler-mast%red the poet The 
san^irelt^y«mcs 3 '^;r|vails. expressed in 

do^aa^'i^bri'smsironfy-it is better disciplined; diverted 
intbi^ j^il^iy~ legitimate channel. The character of Samson 
it w#fe, the antagonisms of humah naAure^ iSs 
in'ij weaknesses, with theienatural sequels of triumph 
jm sorrow, affords scope for a wisdom which*in touching 
■pal'truths*docs not lose si;;ht c<f the particular casejthat 
^ [les them. Aiit it is here—in the broad *vicws they 
]^.of the human tr.igedy, in wiefe-experienred justness of 
—that the choric persons of Samson A^mistes are 
'here, and not on their lywcal side. They show Milton as 
^r rather tlian the singer. The force af his seAtiment 
1 often eclipses the beftuty of its expression, 
ae there be who deny this, refusing to allow that 
(Agonistes ret eals any decline from the lyric 
Isment of Cornua .ind Lycuias—Any loss of Tiu choric _ 

*• , . odes as lyric 

jpower in the pod. There is melody, they vetse: differ- 

gre as in the earlier works*, true, melody 

j, of kind and quality, as a fugue by BaSh 

tonics other ili.'in those of Mozart’s sonStas: still, 

ffor all whose car ts sensible of delicate sound. Milton, 

^ ' 
t bther, is a ‘ lord of language,’ a master of rhythm^and 

and balanced effects, and ^t is our own blame if we 

’find in the odes of Samson Aj^onisU-s his peculiar 

ijshed speech ’— tIw ijiivcrfit voo Xiryov top txopra pvOfiop lau 

ai fitXoi '. 

rQthcrs this judgment is iinpalattible. They hold^If!R 
f ,style the choruses aie often rugged, often crabbed, 
fusion involved A thj confines of real obsctiiity of 
pl.ict is not virtue, wisdom” side by side 
Hna fair^:” ^terrible test wherein the later poem, 

_found w.iiitiiig. Personally I Confess that my’ 

mainly, with this view. ^ 
i;bf course, shouhl picsuine to tie Milton down to 
of prosody, and scan his lines as though li.ey 
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weie a schoolboy’s fopy of Snuch-toiled lambics. A poet like 
Milton mnkes his own l:t4t's, nnd it is our business fb find out 
what those laws are, ere we criticise. Again, it is scarcely fair 
to cavil at the^odes of Samson As^onistes because ^fchey lack 
the linked “sweetness of, say, EAIlc^ro^ that haS been ill- 
assorted with their didaoSir, etliiral puipose. further, the 
mere abse/ice of rhyme is, in some degree, responsible for 
the .jinpression of h.iisli. e.ss coniejed to inaTiy readers—^morc 
especially f'/aJcis ftow iijioin the classical genius of the drama 
is concealed. Vei, iilien these sevii-.il points have been 
weighed, a.id due concession gv'mtcd, tlie f.ict, I think,-abides 
that the clioiiiscs seldom leadi th.ii pitch of superlative ^^vefbal 
beauty'to whuh Milton has trained his audience. One ^S 
in them-/ir// luiiisi, /vim/— the unciriain touch of a'^itiling 
hand. ' *' 

* S ' 

Nor were the cause far to sick. For over twenty-years," 
Millon had wiittcn sc.iiec a slanza of lyric verse.- 
«7,v tk,’ lytic He had bun dead to pintiy altogether during th|Lti 
die.ii) -.iiell ot bairen coiiliovcrsy, and evek after' 
^lo^eJu’Zs'i 'o/ htcratiirc had never gone out^f^-tfee', 

*. ' limits of blank vi-rse. All his powers ha^>;|ii6cn 

dtluted to developing the last resources (jf'.^t^t 
onC'>mctre; and hi^ car had giown .icciislomed to 
effects of iinolved and ^laboiatc h.nmony and sheer.verbal 
splendour such as belonged to hi.ink verse, and to blan^•yc{;se 
alone. Is it unreasonable iheicfoie to think that he hdd^tosf 
something of his sciJac, afoietinu; .so keen, of the light^^ne^, 
^he>delicate giaccs and chaiiiis of sound, which lyl;w.SOTe’ 
needs before- all else; and that herein lies the reaiio^Tii^y 
the blank veise of liamum is superior to thl^i'choric 


portions./ 

Nc-xt to Milton’s use of a Choriig may be mentjpnidd his 
obtervaiice of, those ‘unities’ of ttme,.'^^-and- 
aclioi\ which arc often regarded as ;^t^ii)^l!ioua 
invention ot Aristotle*, though, in they 


1 He discusses the unity of action at length: that of'pls4e he 
ll^t of timt^be just gfeuces at—ry 4 {rpotyifiSla) 9ri JidXiaTa 
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merely 3 Und for general principifes of A-amatic art deduced 
from the ftudy.of the works of the <>eek tragedians. 

The titri,e- of the action of Samson Agonistes is clearly 
defm(xl^*,It begins at sunrise, and ends at noon, • 
thus occupying seven or eight hours. The tunc* • • 

permffcied bj ancient usage w.as t#cnty-four hours, as Milton 
notes in the Pr^ace: though the ancients allowc^f themselves 
son^ ^ce in the interpretation cf the rule. The events, 
for^iinkance, of the .r^amfmnou .and Triuhiiiiu'\ cnxi h.ardly 
■be brought within the conip.i^s of .1 .single d.iy, from sun¬ 
rise to simrisc. In his Essaj^ of DramaZ/c Ptv.^ »(\vherc 4he 
un^^cs receive full discussion^ Drydcn quotes a remark of 
ftrneille, to thi# effect that “ the clioy c of «ome sip^lial and 
long^eiepected day, whcreonlhe action of the play is to depend,” 
iisone of the most dilTtciih, >el essential, tasks laid on the play¬ 
wright who imit.Ues the classical model. Milton made a very 
Iwppy selection. The climax of S.mison’s life provided a theme 
'^hich fell easily within the limits inqiosed, and none the less 
r<i^ised that completeness of acfioii on which Aiistotle lays 
s^ stress. And he has surmounted one of* the difficulties 
the restriction of time causes, or iucrc.rses—tTic difficulty 
,p_Fl^plaining* the antecedent circumstances out of which the 
j^,^{>lication qf the play, m part, issues. Some iiitrodijctory 


|Tai inrb ulav wtpioSov t'jXiov slvai r) jubpov i^aWdTrciv (“in ler^th 
eiitlcavoiirs as tar .is po-sil)lc to f.xll within one revolulion of 
or to extend beyond it liut .i liltH ’), l\>,tics, 5. One of 
‘t^.^pfpest and nio.st inleiestiiig discussion? in ICnglish of thedinSVes 
•Sidney’s Afolos^ie for Poetne. As might be c.xpected, he 
sttoUj^ insists on ohseivance*of ‘^il.ue, and time, tlic two necessary 
Comptons of all Arp^rall .iclioiis:” lidiculin'; the li.\iib.i/..nd melhod 
of.'lc^fetnporary play-wyglils, wherein ‘'at tins day, the ordinary 
■Playersit) Italk;, wil not ene” (Aiber's ed. pp. 6,t*-(>4). Sh.akespeare 
hatH'f^'then {circa i.s8i) shown wliat a dinma, free fiijm theie con- 
vchfi^s^'klight be made to yield. 

'■ Gt. n. II, 1596—9, i6n. 

notes these exceptions to the general practice {Dramatic 
tUcraturi-, Xecture xVn). 

d Z 
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prelude Is neccssarf'; ah^ ■^her^. ’ 

ftp^h-df^^soff (lira prcipgiie) and tliie /gmji»’d^. ^ £hpriis. 

Jn, i^psV'4He-''J»5stpric liaclcground is illuntt>daflS£^^ | ^| ^ heir 

c^s^:^iEve gained an insight into tlie past cafefer.V^^gQA: 

^ie{|^has*'\^un for him our pity, and stirred in us a 

^rort uiisfortunes so great mllst come a deliverance rtD'li wm. 

^ The unity of place is not refoired to in the 

Vni^jfplace obey^' it Strictly—yiore strictly tl^ 

, it^schylus in^ the •^wwfV/zVrf’.r or Sophocle^iJ 

Ajax. The scene is laid throughout “before the PrJ^S 

■.Gara.” Tte incident which ctnstituti.-> the revolution'^^ 

, trcrna) takes place at a distance) and is rcpnited by the faira 

Messenger of Gicck tragedy. The same dctSce was 

Corneille, and lien Jonson h.id ein]ilo\.d u in StjaHtts^'^^ 

Catiline with a skill which extoited the .idinir.ition of Dr^ 

There are, pci haps, few pieces of more esscrilially Sopho^ 

narrative in English than the Messenger’s speech m Samsoi^ 

Last comes tlie ■ unity of action ’ - a less simple matter. 

various interjircfations h.i\c been put upon thJjy 

^ vehient but laihcr misle.idmg phrase, audit n^ 

' be amiss to attempt to se>' what Aristotle 

guide) thought on the subject; what indeed werfe his 

gener,al as to the ideal consiniclion and cli.ii.ictt^*- of a trajs^ 

The end of tragedy, Ai ispitlc writes, is action. ActionW 

be complete and single. 15) singleness or one# 

This unity as action it IS me.inl that cvciy ti.i^edy should (9 
uHdeiilwd by , . 3 

Atisiotu. one ruhnjt- inteiest, le.idmg up to a certain ^ 
climax. I'liere should not be diversity of il 


* Where the death of Sejaims a^jd the poitonts that prei 
narrated by Terentius, while the NuHlitts afterw^ards des^ 
befell the children of .Sejanus (Act V. Sc. ip). News of’ 
Catiline is brought|^ii the same way. Speaking of theHtch. 
-Stent i/ death on the stage, and defending the classic^ 
'reporting it, Dryden siys: “when we see death re{l|di^ 

' jiranth^.-it is but fiction; but when we hear it. reiat^i 
-witnesses, are. wanting; anil we fue all WiUi^ 
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which ^ight conflict^ A distinct (such as the modem 

stagr^MBot dispense with) were’ intmetahW fepisodes are'per* 
niisaitfS^ayj' dHir^le: only, each episode (apart' from its 
ilch may be taken for granted, since herein itra-gfedy 
n the epici must have the closest logical (oinecti^ 
•predominant tliLine of the drama. Whatever is super- 
iserted merel> to lengthen the story, or togirethe actors 
scope of display; whatever*in fact, stands a hair’s 
outside the l.to.id course of the play, gnd fails .to*' 
:e to the biingmg about of tl?e climax, is defective art: 
at which illustrates notl^ng by its piescnce ig no parg of 
lole.” 

,d as reg.iids tlie framework, let the several parts be 
ed thus ; tii'-l, a begflining, whii.h prepares the way, and 
does not foilow anything itself, though it must lead tP 
then, a middle which is that something, and is 
re linked with tlie beginning by causal connection: third, 
,the interval between which andMie beginning is bridged 
middle. A well-constructed play is resolvable into these 
divisions, so lliai we can say where each liccurs. In the 
ts the dramatist should aim at probability of necessity : 
dent Arising naturally out of another, and the solution 
issiyng from the plot it-sclf, through the sequence of 
And effect. .Miove .til let be reineiiibered that the 
tation of incident is the chief object of a drama: 
that the action lies mainly in the incidents, since they 
plot. 

arc the mam directions given tiy Aristotle concgtHBlg 
;jr of a pl.iywiight in arranging and unfolding his 
In a ilrama franitgl upon these principles there 
one m^ira motive; a sufficient vaiiety of incident 
ierence to tlgat motive: and an oiganic coherence 
leveral parts, so that Jo remove oBe, or to transpose 
.isturb the symmetry of the^whole. ‘In a*great*' 
bourse, these arc the principles upon which all 
ts have worked. But that which appears to be . 
(•^liassical stage, to Aristotle as its prophet,' and to 


ilplot 
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all dramas composccF'on itSi Aodcl, is this singleness interest 
t)r motive. 

We 'should best appreciate the difference between the 
ancient* prnclic^ and the modern, could^ we bear f.Aristptle s 
''verdict upon Haniht or Othello. For in.Shakc- 
Thf unity of speare the intfrest i-j seldom- if evcJEi—limits to 
^lutUit'eare. '“one idc.i, lio\\e\er iloininant anil in^ipressive. There 
is a loinplexViy of motive, j wider range of appe^. 
Yet the uniV' of the wholf is not lessened. All hangs together 
in a golden chain of diainatie idia. The dramatist works over a 
much mor« c.'itcnsivc field . ncvotbelcss he pieserves an essen' 
tial ‘unity of action," though not the unity advocated by 
great cVitic. The dis/iiu.iion must be dra^m, because ’tnC 
phrase ‘ unity of action ’ is used, in the vague currerKcy of 
criticism, as though it were applicable in the same sense to tlie, 
classical diam.r and tlic modern. This, I opine, is not SO: the 


strophe. 


‘unity’ of Ihunlet doe-, not coriespond to the irpa^is fiia rf tuh. 
oXt) of the Poetic <: the ‘unity’ of Samson Jt^onis/es does. ■ . 
The prc-cmiiiuit intciest'of tlie play is .Samson’s revenge pn 
th6 Philistines. 'J hat constitutes the revolution pr 
The mom Sudden reversal of fortune, by which the relative 
‘^uiii'fii positions of Samson and his enemies are changed 
.■isauii^rs" ],(. aienged, they flung from theiripride of phtce. 

All th.at precedes is a preparation for this paior 
strophe. Til' re is no by iilot; and of the two episodes on^^ aV 
least, contributes directly to the climax. Now the way tO' thUi ’ 
climax lead'-, as it Were, through the character of SaltMotf. 
LTnul'we know what ("ype of man he is, we cannot grasp^^p'- 
meanirig of the crisis—why it need^cier have come abOttC'; ^t 5 .' 
understand him is to miderstaiv’ it. . • 

Hence .Milton’s duty is twofold: liisfj to reveal 

eh.iracti r of the proiagoivst, paitly^by sm^i^g, 


ThtreiaUoyf throfgli histoiici;! retrospect of his past lif^' hbw 
raae^to'^ the'\\e has, become what he is, partly by r(^ea.|[Hg 
“puy? I'i’ character through the action of thev’jvama: 

secondly—and upon a dramatist this is tbp greater 
obligation—to create 'complications (i.e, circumstance? or inci- 
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dents) of such a nature that Sfiffison, fceing what we have 
learned htm to be, shall find himrelf driven to do the deed, 
which forms the solution of those complications. It iS to the 
first of, tScse tasks, the revelation of the character of iiamson, 
thativfiiton has in.iiifly devoted himself: and therein'is Jic'aitg- 
geths? successful. It is m the seco»d, the invention ol incident, 
that the weakness of the play lies. The climax is « 
adequate: the cfiaractei of the hero i» adequate in ^ 
conception and exerul^m: but the poverty of the ^ 
jjlot which unites the chaiatter with^the climax we are unable 
to dispute. A brief analysis the drama will mal^ the pi^nt 
dearer. 

^ Were Samsom A}roiii'i/cs divided into act^ the first would 
eitd'At line 325, with the •announcement of the 
entry of Manoah. U[i to this point, says Dr 
Johnson', whose design was to show that the indivi- Act. 
dual parts of the play, thoutdi beautiful pet jr. 
lack internal unity, “there is no dcsign*laiil, no discovery made, 
nor any disposition formed toward^ the subsiqueut event.” To 
thii it may fairly be replied, that though lAr incident has 
occurred, yet in the spare of three hundred lines •Milton has 
given us a reitiaikable picture of .Samson. His aim has been— 
a,nd this was lycossaiy—chara‘'ter-ie\el.ition, chiefly by yieaus 
of.-reminiscence. And though the^e has been no hint at any 
definite act in the futuie, yet the sienc has prepared us for the 
’.'actwhen it does .irrive ; it has .ifforded a glimpse, wholly essen¬ 
tial tt^the plot, of the possilnlities of .S.union’s nature, a notion of 
under the stress of circamstancc.s*he may be leady.ffi’tlD. 
close of the second act would fall just before the entrance 
,»a)!aiia. It includes the*intejivicw betwcin Sani- 
^.O^l^d Manoa, ifitl*the choral ode “Many are thi' 
sayMq^”,down to lin# 710, or thereabout-. In 

.'*• Tie Rambler., 139. 

* exact points of division cannot he iiidic.itcd. Moreover, in- 
asmticli.as the dramatist has specially avoided any such divisions, we 
^ouM. not, in Consideiing the symmetry of the play, lay stress on 
them. ; 
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this scene happens ^#hat ^mberlaod*'iSalla, of, 

9 rovocatiohnamely Ma/oa’s announcement to ■aa'i^n,(^,t1je 
. feast Wbiclv the Philistines intend to celebrate 




news is a kind ol chaJieng/i to God. There mus^ be 
discomfiture in store for Dagon and hi.s worshippers: 
of Israel must manifest his might. And these'words ser 9 ^|pja'‘t 
prftnonitiot^ of the catastiophe. Wl .anticii>:itc, fron 
point, some great deed, and interpret all that follows .i 
light of this anticipation. Th^ incident therefore disi^ 
advances the' action. Further, 1 ) is the tirst step in the req 
provocation of .Siimson. He is being wrougk to the neceg 
pitch of mental agony and distress.' 

The third .act is composed of die .'clt'-n.tiion with Dj 

.... and the ensuing ode; it m.ty 
TAttUrdAct. . , .saoCT 

about line looo. 1 his is a true episode, and 

of the class of cpisodidal complications whereof AristOtl^]M 

proved. It is lengthy ; and it'does not lend any material imj 

to the action. ■ No doubt Dalila, having been the founij^ 

origin of aK .Samson’s trouble, may fairly find a place in t^^ 

—to see .S.unson in her presence is to re.disc moic strongly.^ 

we djd before the change which his cli.ir.n ter Jias under^j 

Moreover, his scornful rejeepon of her olVer deepens the 

tion that release from all his inisei y, pliysic.il .iiid mental^ 

only come tlirougdi some deed of sirtngtli uliich shall mafe 

end of alL Thus, the'expectation of a catastrophe, 


* Richard Cumberland, the dramati'i .ind essayist, a kb 
• Bentley. His rejily to Dr Johnson’s stiiciurcj oi Santsiif'l 
1$ the most just and satisfactory piece of cstant criticism on 
..'vidtte of the play. ^It is rightly based on tlie view th*. 

;pf Sajpson is the cause of thd'climax: and that evefy^ 
levci^ or affects, his character belongs in some degree.'tl^ 
action of the piece. The essay appeared iw-’lSSWj 
oTthe many attempts to revive the style of The S/^ 
'.aqiiS^alipjere’ Britiih E^tayUts, vol. xxxix, pp, 
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with Manoa^s incvaseo. btiu, the final 
^^ene is scarcely proj^tionate to the , 

the method used is that of ^ 

f'Ather than representation of action. Dra- wei^a.' 
jly this IS, think, the weakest paft > 

Ajjv//is/i’s, howbeit, in n»any respects, of surpassing 
nf; tJiP interest, though, of autobiogr.iphy, nof of dramatic 


he fourth act (II.'S 060—1440) includes the interviewl with' 
ptpha .md tht Oflicer: that with ft.iraph.i being 7 
Durse, the moie significant, i'his has 
sed as an episode : none the less, it has a vitSl 0/ Hma- 

i. ' . . ■ . . T . I 1 .1 pha: itsuupor- 

Section nitlxhe pliitk Indeed, the whole fcene t„Kce. 

most import.nit eleni?nt of the complications 

5*the drama, hoi, first, it is through the instigation* of 

apha, enraged at the taunts of .Samson, that the summons 

!^the feast is 'bent : which summons leads straight on, 

feeviaiing, to the final goal of Samion’s revenge and death. 


f^lt is absolutely lU LL^sary to insist upon this point, since some critics 
ythe whole iiUi rvien as a digression which does «<»r»belong to the 
p'. Mr Sto|floid liroolvc, for iiLst.inre, wrile;.: “Two episodes...inter- 
: the mam i^tioii, ihe episodcb of D.ihla and Harapha:” and again, 
\iiig of the laiei of these—“The sole imiioitancc of the scene 
tt it exalts .S.iiiison in our eyes and gives occasion to a chorus 
iSfiS et set].) wliicli has all the gmndcur, the solemnity, anft the 
motives of a Tsalm of David” (Mil,‘on, pp. 164—65, Classical 
scries). Now the first of the.se egisixles begins at 1 . yj^g^the 
r which follows immediately, ends at 1 . 1300. Is it coitceivable 
s playwright would Iv so maladroit as to fill the middle of his 
six l^ndred lines (rftore than a third of-the piece) which 
apt the actioi?’? The one plain fact that the interview has as 
■ Jhp command brouglil by the officer shows how essential 
is: that it does not 4 ‘interrupt t&e action," but does 

» o 

clearly implied by 11 . njo—53. For some time the 
Jmtfeipated a crisis: here the first hint is given of tlie 
{.ft i^Ul coipe. 
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Secondly, Harapha an admirable foil to Sapison. The 
(^laracter-contrast has almifist the vividness of Sha&speare|s 
touch. More than ever do we realise that there are unsounded 
depths yf power in Samson, and that he must, and use 
this poweii^to frde himself fiom a posiiiofi which makes iiim 
olmoxious to the insults of«an Harapli.x. Thirdly^ the wftr of 
words “exasiner.ites, cxulceratcs” him beyond endurance: his 
wrath rises in a crestY/hf(\o( passion, and when at the close of 
the adt the summons ot the Philistines il. repealed he is ready 
in the inspiration of his aiijjer to face the whole host of the 
,enemy and^Jet come what will. ^This fourth .act seems to me 
one of the mAst dramatic parts pf the play, vivid in characteri¬ 
sation, varied in ,circumstance and incident, f nd essential to 
the catastrophe. ' » 

The fifth act begins at the second entry of Maiioa ( 1 . 1441]). 

It comprises the dialogue between him and the 
Chorus, just on the eve of the catastrophe; their 
distracted conjectures afitr it has fallen and befoie the Messen¬ 
ger arrives; his report of it,‘and their concluding reflections: 
Against this lastiact ciiticisni cannot hint a fault or hesitate the 
faintest dislii'te. The element of terror and pervasive sense oi 
<f> 6 pos when the “unuersal groan,” with red ruin 'and deathful 
deeds in its echo, reaches the actors; the irony^of their hope 
that it IS well with Samson a^nd triumphant, while the audience 
know that it is ill with him and that his triumph is the victory 
of tf.igic death ; the narrative of the Messt nger with its refraii^ 
of the old, imli.ippy, far,off things of the Klectra or CEdiPff^ 4 ff 


TheAct 


Cokr.-'.s ; the resignatiof. of Manoa and the Chorus, showif^ 
that Tragedy is justihcd of her mission to purge the soul of W 
distress and bring it back into t,he h'Aven of passionless calijai 
these form a perfect achievement of unfalter.art which 
no prophet. « 

But as it were i lie to criticise the closing scenes, so wo^d 
it be e(|,jally useless to deny the inadequacy of incident in fh^ 
forerunners. The fauft of the earlier scenes is that 
Milton has used a method of characterisation- which bel'dh^'^C 
the novelist’s art, not tp the dramatist’s. There are tw 6 fiiajn 
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ways of depicting character: by a<;\alysis *nd by the representa¬ 
tion of aSion. The analytic method tedious though 
it may prove, is permissible, within reasonable ^tthods of 

,1 *. a . , c/tamclerua- 

limits, loathe novelist: to the dramatist it is for- twit 
bidden. It is his Auy to characterise lii» personx 
by,pfacing them in circumstances n’hich will force them to act, 
so,that the test of action may reveal tlieir nature i: .ami in the 
same way it is' through .action that dieir inborn bent should be 
developed or moditiei/. Of these two instrument^ Milton has 
relied on that which pcrt.iins to the rival art of fiction. Analysis 
we have enough of and to •^v-n'c : incident is soj'ply to f^/eek* 
^he sum of moving accident .-ii Samwn Agnnnhs 
IS meagre. Oirr knowledge of the hero dvrivcs “'‘nlytie 

, 111 I /• I '. * 1 

tbrough the channel of long monolo^uo'^'. Shako- MiUm. 
speare, working under the same conditions, with 
the same materi.il, .md up to the s.iine climax, would have 
made the ch.ir.icter of S.imson an c(|uall) forctblc study, atid 
as the means thereto woiikl h.ive invented a ch.iin of incident 
in which the hero, under stress tliid necessity of action, would 
.have shown the stuff Ih.at w.as in him. JJtit Shakespeare, 
though not, it would seem, a been student of the’ 

■ Potties, knelv with Aiistolle th;it “Tr.igcdy may The me of ac- 

■ . . , , . , .. .. twii IK Shake- 

^ist Withoutiphar.ieter-without action il cannot.’ ifeuj 

>lilton, too, knew this. But wheve.as Sh.ikespo.ire 

could pul his knowledge into practice, in Milton, unfortu- 

••.^tely, the crctitive faculty was not on a level with his other 

;.{fbwcrs. ' 

.'jp’'Perhaps we ni.iy tre.it the ‘iioffic’ element in 

A cuiious point in which we have not seen attention 

vdalted, is the coiffpaaative al.seiicc of the (rrixo/iefl/a (i.e. dialogue in 
lines bcl\veoiy| two chat.icicrs) so largely used in classical 
ijra^dy. Tffere is nothing here to compare witl»,the dialogue between 
\th 4 '£<(idy and Comus in Comiis, Tjf—tijo- Such imxqftvOiai ^eie not 
.lia9^mbn in the pre-Sliakebpeuri.m tragedy based on Seneca; and 
sdt^-teamplcs might be quoted from Shake.speare’s early plays, e.g. 
froil^ ^ifhard ///. IV. a- See note on Comus 177 (Pitt 

Keis ed.).,. 
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Agonista^ part ot its sj'jctufe. , Th'p, play ^.,th 

^ -iro^ which in the Greek theatre 

l9^agtCW9ftj^M_ . t. 


, Tsome extent, for the lack of freshness itt 
tr^at^'- The classical dramatist experienced a dis^i^^t 
fr9^'which the modern playwright is exempt. In a 
torday there is the interest cf the unknown, the fe'ding-j-^ 
will it end?’- Tlie subject-matter being—theorctically-ripi^ 
writeifs own invention is h.s to handle as imagination 
and to the ^tidience are conceded the pic.istircs of conje 
With the ordinary Greek tragedy the ease stood otherwj 
<rhQ,aiidicn(f? were as f.iuiilicir, frcin the oui^ei, with the gist 
the plot as the di-iniaiist liiins'lf, since the chief themes], 
Greek tragedy wc“e drawn from those gicat c/cles of Helle; 
history and myth which were common pioperty*. Into pf 
based on stories so well-worn the element of novelty 
surprise could not enter. Hence as a pailiil remedy for J 
defect the tragi dians, notably Sophocles*, h.id recourse, 
that cfTeclivc tigure of speech teimed ‘irony,’ by which, 
knowledge of the audience was turned against the 
persona. Unconscious of tliiir true position, and ignora: 
the drift of events, the actors are made to use expressions 
which the sptctator<i, in virtue of their fainiliafiiy with ,f 
.story, .can read a si.gmfi(ance that is not inmnded by 
speakers. Very often this bv-jilay of redid allusiveness 
• shadows the caiasiiophe : a character will let tail some reuil 


* Cf. Aristotle; irpwn./ fiir ot TroiTjrol roJi ru.^.>TOS /ivOcufi 
fit9fldvi>, ti'vv Si vepl dXiyas ot/das al ndWtiTTOi Tpayijiiitot OW 
(i.e. at first poets took any plot that chanced for their subject,' 
the best ttrigedic.s are composed coif'eming a few great fainilie 
■ as those of Qidipus, or Orestes, or Thyestes), In 

rose, 99, 100, Milton epitomises the chief themes of classicalj 
'tragedy; see also the first of the Latin li/ejiies, 4.;, 46. 

... Mb locus classicus on “The Irony of .Sophocles” 
ThMwall's essay, originally printed in the PhiMigical Alut/u 
vol. It. pp. 483—537. At the close of fhj^ 
special^'dr^WB attention to the presence of this^irt^'^ ^ 
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exacrfv'de^riptive of the fate wjhich K^nself anticipates not, 
though ^tise op-ldokei-s have been inUhe secret of his doom from 
tte^^,^ftgmning. 

AgonisUs is illuminated with many a opivcring 
j^,^tuis irony. > Two or three signal cxaulple? ^ 
'instanced. In line 486 IV^anoa says that T,^ 
ST^hilistiiics ought to be merciful to .S.iinson., mstet.'' 
that he-“no more I caul do them harm.” 
natural for M.'iioa to think so: .Samson docs'seem 
^^ihed and powerless. And if th.: spe( talor d'f 3 not know 
er, the remark would pass unnoticed : but the spectator., 
6'know better, and his knowledge throws inl>o iragic relief 
'confident uijronsciousness of the speaker. Again, later on 
Wioa bids -Sam.son hope; since God must still require of him 
me service : else why this revival of his lajised strength? 
^His might continues in thee not for naught ” ( 1 . 588). Here 
|ran (for the effi'ct of irony is usually jiathetic) is the same 
H^os of the unconscious. M.inoa is dreaming of some deed 
ttreby Samson will win rest .for his soul and ease and 
liSsion of his pain. And Samson •will win these things: 
ifar otherwise th.m as his father hopes. Manor’s words are 
enough and appropriate in themselves: only we who 
tow the end add to them a something : and “ the little more, 
TO'inuch it means ! ” 

^pne more example. His enemies, says Samson, would 
ye hib best friends did they but take Ins life .and inake^an 
^pf all. Yet if they did this it wquld be out of no con¬ 
ation for him : so let them look to<it, lest in destroy! 
ilould be self-destroyed: 

“ Vel Ml It ni.iy fe.ll because their end 
Is h.*’e,#uot help to me, it nuiy with mme 
Draw tlieir^own ruin who attempt the deed.” 

'"last line, though Samsqn when he*’speaks it has no 
^f what is pining, rings omincvti> of th'6 impendent’ 
words' lAwrc .md n//ft f.dl purposeless from his 
i6}is lips, to b^L caught up by the audipce as a warning 
sberjis not far offi.when the niinihg.^structure shall, 
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in deed, be drawn on^the he^ds of the Philistines. In this last 
fase the irony is purely v((i'bal: in the others it hA a wider 
scope; it is rather the irony of situation, springing from the 
speakei;^s ignorance, contrasted with the spectator’s knowledge, 
of the real position in which he and the'other drainatis'per- 
sina are placed^. Many p,tlicr c.\amples just as, effeetb/e as 
those we h^ve cited occur in the [day: and it is' not ralh. to 
assert that there is no otlv;r work in our literature in which .this 
classh:al artifice has been tinned to Such etfective accoivht 
Sophocles lilmself would Mive wilcoincd Milton to the “laureate ' 
^fraternity” of poets with a friendly ''Jitih’i, Ai/e." ' ^ 

riicie is ar.i interesting refeience to Samsent A"onisles in thcf 
Coir.'ersations ol Goethe. Spo;)|cing of Milto^i^ 
Thf cliiiutai Goethe s.ild ; “I ha\3 latclv read Ins Samsoti, 

s/’int.n , ' « " 

which has more of the antique spirit than any 
other pioduetion of an\ other modern poet. Hftj 
is very great.” “Antique spirit:’’ that liter all is the gist of 
the matter: llicrein lies* the unKiucness of Samson Agonistesf 
the indefinable something *that gives it an artistic supri^t'. 
macy beyond the reach of rivalry or criticism. For a 
might lay to heart all the canons of the Poetics, and in choic^ 


of subject, in con.->truetion of plot, in deline.ition of his ch<a,rad-‘ 
ters, deviate never a hand’s ljna<lth from the principles of the' 
ancients, and yet fail—as French tragedians for all their paini^) 
often failed, as the early Elizabethans habitually failed-'^^ 
prtfduce work in which should dwtll the presence—the vivU^ 
vis —of true, living art,. Samson Aj^oniihs is unique be^ 4 ti 4 ^ 
he-'ffhe genius of Grec^: tragedy does live—really live. 
invokea in vain, it wakes at last from the long sleep of cent'^i^sl 
to expatiate in the w.arin precincts of' the day. And in its 
attend all thes'e qualities of art which distjng&ish the clas^l^ 
from the romantic .style. •'■,^,'5 

f' 

* ll is partir.ulaily ft<.'(|uciit in the speeches of Manoa, as qiight'b; 
expected, he being the only character in the play who from tjte.fiw 
has hopes of Samson’s being lestored to a happy life: hopes 


reader knows to be grourtiless. 
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Some one has said that this drama b^ars the same relation 
;o Milto^fs early lyric work that sculpture bears to , 

oaintine. This is a very true criticism : and true, romnniic 

\ ,0 , ,*i . 1. . ciasstcal 

in a wiabr application, of the distinction between styi^. 
the*two "types of excellence between which' th<; ^ 
kingdoms and principalities of luer;iture are divided: the classi¬ 
cal.and the’romantic styles. If we took at random a page of 
Marlowe’s Talhburlaiiie and set it. be.sidc a page, selected 
equally “at all aventui-es” (as Cotgrave has it), front,tbs'y-lwA- 
^ne, the comparison of a picture tl 5 a Greek statue would best 
Wpress, so far as any single comparison could, the mam differ¬ 
ence between the several aijns of the two waiters and the 
Qualities which fach has made the i|uest of his art. The one 
charms with a splendour 06 colour which delights the sense and 
deadens the in''iinct of eiiticism: the other with a beauty of 
form which translates the idea of harmony into actual embodi-* 
ment of outline, and piovokes a criticism that increases the 
■gratification. » 

L' That is the gratification devived from study of Samson 
xAgonisUs. The moie closely we sc<an it the more keenly 
Conscious are we of its merits—the symmetry, the .subtle union 
of greatness’ and grace, the restraint and lucidity of the art. 
There are none of the half-effects and—a worse thing far—the 
.confused effects mto which romanticism ofitmies lapses. In 
iSatnson Agouistes, as in Landor’s best work (for the two poets 
'^ad driven afield on the selfsame hill of Helicon), the imj^rcs- 
are clear, definite, precise: outcome of a sane and 
disciplined imagination content to wfjt on, never to dGaw.rinte, 
poet’s unfaltering sense of the things that make for an art 
Vvjihich is just and lucid aiM se,|f-coiitaincd the art of the city of 
violet-crowiA 1 

u 

It inay*l)c worlli while to note that th<' at*j.ictic»n which Samson 
.possesses for classical schJlnrs has borne fruit^in two excellent 
,^rq>^.rij>gs of the poem into Greek veise. The earlier of these, by an 
scholar,*G. H. Glasse of Christ Church (who performed the 
service for Mason’s once-famous Caractacus), was published at 
, ( 5 x^ 1 ^'in. 1788. The British Museum hits an inieileaved copy full 
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Among thp drampis persona bamson stands dut, toinent 
. .. He is the central figure upon 

ch duaicUr expended his utmost skill: and in 


«/Sami0U, CA^cuucu 1119 uttiiuav 9 ivui « auu iii 

bodied forth the ideal type of hero as dfcfinw'bv 
Aristotle'—the great man who, illustrious said prospc’rOus.'diia,' 
falfs frofn his high estate by reason of some error or fault. ■ 
Samson had known and good fortune, and he had lost th^ 
lost all—through the one^fatal flaw in his nature, the weak 
which..brought him to his present position: a position 
, contains alKhc elements pity for him and fear for ourseli 
lest we too sliould fare likewise. 

' Of the itia^iy aspects of his ciiaracter those which strike 
most are his sense of personal ‘responsibility Jio God, and 
unshaken confidence in the ultimate victory of the cause ’ 
God. When he looks back on the past it is to see how high 
, favoured he had been among men : adorned with special gmct 
and gifts: destined from the womb to be the minister of Isra 
Deity. On him had been imposed a special work: it show 
have been his privilege to excfute a particular, almost persoBM 
service to his Creator. And he had not risen to the height o 

of curious and rather censorious criticisms by the Cambridge schola 
Charles llurney, brother of Madame d’Arblay. 'J’he later vcrsioucbiP, 
the present Loid Lyttelton was issued at Cambridge ii] 1867. Tothitj 
same wliter we owe a similar rendering of Camus. The I.4itin versid^ 
of Sam sau by William Hogg (mainly iiUo iambics) was published ini 
Paraphrasis Poettia in tria 'Jolianiiis Miltoni Poemata, viz. Paradisti^ 
Amissum, Paiddtsum KciUperatum, et Samsonem, At;oHisten (^g 
Ho^jrjre,marks in the prefai^ to the volume that lie made the Iraq 
tioDs in brder that Milton might be belter known to foieigncrs. 

' How strongly Aristotle’s conceptionlaf the ideal liagic heRr||| 
affected Milton is shown by one of thl dramatic sketij'ics in the 
MSS. Milton draws the outline of a play based on Abiaham’s pr 
sacrifice of hts son, and the character of AbraViam wliichihe met^ 
work out is that of ‘’a noble nirii fain from his leputaiion,^ 
throughUivine jastice, or ,sui)erstitioii, or coveting to doe some 
act through zeal.” We may add that iu this drama qf Jsaek 
the unities of time and place were to be respected, the indden^l 
^rifich.reported, and a CWus introduced. 
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this gre^t argument. He had fallen shor^iof the responsibility. 
How jus* therefore that he—the oetiaycr of such a trust-5 
should suffer: he who of all men merited punishment. This 
sense‘of ^he equity of God in laying aflliction on hire never 
desAts SaTnson. Tmie, there are moments wlfcn jt yiqjds to a 
transient mood of resentment -to Jhal spirit of protest which 
animates Gtl-ck tragedy and informs parts of the Jjook of Job; 
the spirit that rAils against tlie seemyig injustice of the power 
which rules the universe, questioning its dectees aqd-fl-ying 
aloud for a fair dispensation of reua«d to tiie good and penalty 
for the wickedh This spirit may turn to bitterness andj.he, 

P aralysis of cynical desjiair, li^l in Job and in Samson, after 
‘brief sojourn i^i the land of despond, it comes back to the 
truth built on faith, and l*ope, and on the recognition that 
whatever is, is right.” The harshness of his lot—the ap]).ireiu 
excess of his suffering over his sin - ma\ wring from Samson 
an occasional erv'of rebellion; but in the end calmer counsel 
prevails and he submits to the cquit/ ol God Nor, though 
himself may complain, will he suffer othei.s to do so : when 
Manoa says that God has been extreme to in 11k offence, 
■Samson’s reply comes unhesitating : 

“Nothing Ilf all these evils h.ith hi f.illeii me 
I-iiit ju-.tly; I mv elf have hrmighl them on; 

Solo aiillmr I, sole cause.” 

It is Milton’s favouiite thought: 

“Just are the w.iys of God, 

And jiisliliahle to men*' 

) And then when Manoa tells of the hontuir which the Philistines 

purpose paying to Dagon, an honour which iiivoKes dishonour 
to -vGod, Samson’s sense o^ph;*)Ual pain gi\es way to a much 
distress tlAt Siis disgiace to the cause of righteousness 
i^ould*have ^arisen though him. He is like a renegade who 
a pcrjiduni sacraiiientii^/t anti dislJirnoured his stan- 
Howbeit, the triumph of Uagoii wdj be short-lived.* The 

.' j ■*, *Gf, the essay on Milton in Professor Seeley’s Lectures and Essays, 
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righteousness^f God^will prevail 4 s evert and worklouc its Own 
vincKcation: and though thh contest has now pass^'^j'^ohd the 
will of Samson yet, perchance, he may be used as the 
of that^revenge, and in the struggle for the good cauiie/mi^rs 
dR'ii salvatiop. • " ' 

, Such seem to me the j^main aspects under which 
meant to vipv Samson. He is the champion of God, cons(||i^ 
of his weakness in the p:\st, acquiescent in his piesent sufI(|l(iM 
as tb., direct and righteous sequel of that weakness, and 
dent in the I'uture triumph..of good. And perhaps no trait inj® 
character is more beautifully conceived and worked out tl)^ 
this unslidKcn conviction that good must be the final end of ill 
that right, though plunged deep in distress,, must cmergei^ 
fairer for its iiials. Here sounds 'he note of Milton’s eteti^ 
optimism, the hope which spiiiigs ininiortal in all his 
works. 

Very touching, too, is the depiction of Samson’s we 
ness of existence: his (lainful, purposeless tcciiium vita. 
part the pathos springs from the impression we derive of1 
actual infirmity of body and sordid, servile state. He remit^ 
us of Philortctes on his desert island, worn with wasting la^ 
and pain, the flame of life scarce kept alive. But far 
impressive than physical distress is the tone of listless desj 
in sol?nc of his utterances, the sunless mood of*dreary, blig^ 
ing ‘accidie,’ bom of the excess of his remorse. He rueiHj^ 
p<ist too bitterly : he is like to pciish in his self-contempt^ i 
only the feeling that^hc may, after all, do one more dBe| 
gpr.M-e to his God sqves him from the annihilation 
reproach. Herein lies his difference from tlie Ajax of Soplw 
with whom, in other respects, he has much community.t 
another hero 'of thews and might, has falknuinio folly H 
the blindness of self-esteem: and when the tilm clears ffif 
' eyes and he sees fihe dire fruits of his nnidiiess he,'*like i 
broods ovet the past until the thought of the future ; 
'intolerable. There \:an be no way out of the in 
- difficulty save through death; and his death is'really 
because he cannot face the.mockefy^t.o 
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But dies,’ not to free himself, but tc|vindidite the cause 

of Go4«v’ Jiis death }s “ iftevitable^ ’—“ by accident:" a last ^ 
dee^Of'jjjalty and service into which no thought of self enters. 

, ‘Jibin'Aotlier point of view Samson reminds us of Pfome- 
•tll^s^.^'' LiSe the lir(*-bringing hero of yiischykis, ^e brought 
nation the flame of hope to |jindlc their hearts againsf 
’^i^ppressor J like his prototype he has to suffer at^the hands 
■pjft^-enemy. 'Ftie Philistines rcgaid .him as the instigator of 
it^Jaraelites, the autliof of their efforts to break the l^ilistine 
and they treat him accordingly* And worse ^han their 
is the ingr.ititude of those whom he had benefited, 
^j^lned to the mill, as was nometheus to the «^ock, he is 
Plg^doned of all^'ind oveijiowered with a sense of loneliness 

g P desertion ; an ill reward tfor a beiiefa’ctor of his country. 

if;Aftcr Samson, lialila is the most elaborate and highly- 

’wought portrait. If he mav be understood to 
aarr .. , ■ . ^ ' r ■ j • oaiiia. 

JCT.puy the sovercigii efficacy of pain and saving 

of repentance, she is no less a study of hardened, heartless 

^prepentance : a contrast in this tm Eve who equally embodies 

^ton’s view that frailty is woman’s name, but wlio is redeemed 

(jur eyes and mtide worthy of stmpathy by her rejjrct for her 

:"In Dalila iheie is no touch of remorse, no strain of 

iipunction : and this want is due to her moral callousness, to 

R'lieartlessncss which seems the key to her character, hfilton 

“^ns, for the sake of the foil, by investing her with all possible 

Itard charm. Circcan fairness of form and soft persuasi"^ 

t *e hers, with seeming innocence; ^ut within “ all is false 

1>0llow.” Among women Dalila isewhat Belial had 4 '“^ 

^the fallen angels. As sign of her moral indifference we 

lie glib readiness wit# wh^ch she invokes to her defence 

solemn n*oti|es— duty to country, reverence of religion, 

^Jier husband, though she cares for none of these things, 

^ely juggles with the words as if they viere counters, like 

note on .S'. A. 1665. 

I'**possesses all the terrific majesty of Prometheus chain^,' 
listress of CEdipus, and the pitiable wretch^ncss.pf 
Cumberland, Observer, f 6 ). 
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a clever casuist wlic^ to win a victory in debate will st(/>p to any 
, sophistry. ' • 

Her cunning callousness leads her to use against Samson 
the afgument which is at once the most effectiv% and the 
most ^ynicjilly'shameless—his we.ikness. If, she*’arguCs, he 
}iad been we.ik, why bea^ so harshly on weakness in*hcr—a 
weakness for which there was so niiicli justification? Like 
Descltinona she had known a divided duty, drawn this way to • 
help'iter country, drawn that way by loyalty to her husband: if. 
m the dislraitinj; confliev she had erred, surely the error was 
pardonable, surely she could plead a cause such as Samson had 
not to justify /its wc.akness withal. Nay, worse : it was his 
that led the wav to hers: hut for his folly,m yielding to ifsr 
she had never \ielded to the Pliili-tines. So she contends, and' 
there is ii-asonableness in it all, and di.ih-ctic plausibility. Yet 
to clear heisclf at the e.speiise of .S.iiiison and make him 
responsible for her f.uilt, and then, with' an affectation of 
generosity, to offer to' merge theii offences in a community 
of guilt—these are the unkiydcst of .all cuts. Nor docs she stick ' 
at misrepresenting his side of the case : arguing that he had 
revealed tke secret out of mere levity and w.antonncss, to gratify' 
a woman’s passing whim ; and le.aving out of count the ceaseless 
importunity of sighs and reproaches wlieiewith she had wearied 
him, and through his very love of her had over-mastered his . 
resistance. Lqu.dlv false, too, is her piclcnce that she had.'; 
n’ever suspected to wli,it uses the Philistines would turn their ■ 
opportunity against jiamson. For she had known beforehand 
Cha'_*they sought to ttke Samson that they might “humbl6.“ , 
him. * / ■ 

The w(.rd ‘love’is often on hOf lying lips, but there 
love in her Hcai t, no loveableness in her ^atiare. Her afleetjon" , 
is only a convenient mask, one of the many phases 
infidelity. At ihn end, when .Samson’s refusals iliow 
cealifient np longer avails, and that she may as well ^owh^^^ 
in her true colours,*'she reveals the hard relentlessiiBSS 
character, unbending and keen as steel of the ice*hfi%oic''9 
temper. 
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Throu^out therefore Dalila personifies lleverlieartlessncss; 
juick to perceive any argument, how shameless soever, that 
nakes former own justification, and ready to suppress what is 
rue, to suggest what is false, to make the woise appeJtr the 
JCtter reason, to woifnd her husband by tuinTng<his k)ve oj 
herself as a weapon against his ow» heart; in a word, to forge 
with untruth and half-trulli and taunt and equivocation the most 
specious defence that an unscrupulous'wit can devise. It is a 
nasterly character-study, consistent in conception and^^poedfiTion, 
ind vivid with a number of telling dexfcroiis strokes which show 
:hat Milton, no lover of women, jaut his best woik anc^strong^t 
^ling into the picture. • * 

For the intfodwetion of Manoa MiUon h»l no Scriptural 
Warranty. We do not hear ofSamson’s father after 
the incident of his maniage with the “woman in 
Timnath of the daughters of the Phdistincs:'’ after that point 
(chap, xiv.) he disappe.irs from the narrative of Jiuli^es. It is 
quite likely, howevei, that he was stilt alive at the time of 
Samson’s death, for the reference In chapter xvi. verse 31, to 
“the burying-place of Manoah ” may only signify the place of 
sepulture belonging to the family, without any impliAition that 
Mamta himsell lay there. His presence in the play is so 
effective because it admits the element of ‘irony,’ where^ we 
have spoken. And his inability to recognise Samson’s true con¬ 


dition, to sec that death is and must be the onlv salvation for 
suffering so great and sclf-rcpro.ich so keen —this intensifies, by 


contrast, the hopelessness of Samson hinasclf who knows th.it, 
for^ood or ill, his race is run. • * 

' .The only other character depicted in any detail is Harapha, 
a type of blustering cowartiice«beside which thq 
Samso^ b«:omes the more conspicuous. 


“ OUlk Without spirit ” ic the formula in which his nature were 
/expressed. Of the relation pf the scci^- in which he is 
iqtt^.pced to the gcneial drift of the dyma something* has 
already been said. It may be added that his name, at least, 
wis .^^ggested by the name Rapha which occurs more than 
once Jit Scripture; cf. i ChionicUs. viii.*37, and ix. 43, and 
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2 Samuel, xxi. i6, and 20, where the text'of. the, .^thprisicd 
' Version reads “the {jiant," while the margin substitutes thi.^iDiP©r 
'.name Itapha. He was the father of Goliath and^fothgj jl^Ki’' 
giant*’sons. I'lom lines 1248 —49 of Savnon 
.dear'that'Milton identified his {iramatis persona^ 
with Rapha: yet the ide.ititication is not c.i.-<ijy recon^^^^t 
with the fCccived chronology. 

There are some crilics for whom the personal elem'i""' 

' Samson Agonisles is its gieat charm. ThiS? ^ 

ThtfersoHiil nient is, at least, marked. No one can leaa-;^ 

ekmtnt tn ike ’ ’ . , . 

i/i wM i play without perci/ving that it li.is '.omething. 

than an arti-iiic v?.hie. For those who are fai 



with the facts o.' Milton’s life it serves as a riicord of his de 
feelings at the most ti.agic point of his career. It is not 
that there was a strong parallel in personal experience betw 
the poet and his heio—that each was blind, that each had 
unhappy in marri.age, that each pas^i.-d his closing years aim'' 
circumstances of isolation and disn|iiioiiitmem, in a world whi? 
had gone against him, rcp'elling his ellmts to make it be^ 
and saner. But the parallel held good of the broad poli^ 
and religious conditions of their respective tunes. If San 
had fought the good fight for God, \ei lived to ■■ee the hcatj 
deity, Dagon, rise in the asccnd.int, though but for a spa 
had not Milton likewise struggled lor the caus^ 
God, as he conceived it, and witnessed the pil 
throw of that c.nuse, .ifter .1 biief reign of. p^ 
by its tld arch-enemy, ciusiopacy? And 
politics: It had been Sams»n’s mission to 
Israel from the oppression of tlje Fhihstincs: it ha 
Milton’s self appointed office '.o help to deliver England 
the fetters of royalty: and each h.nd failed. True, the' 
for their several failures were diffvict.t: and hprein 
great distinction* between them, the point in which the^ 
breaks down. For the rest, the rcscmbl.mce was only I 
j^ajvd this it was that led Milton to recur to the story 
> 9nd,select it from the list of subjects enumerated i" 

• ^fij^jty. .Hitherto hk had had no opportunity c 


The parallel 
betiveen 
Milton and 
SamsoH. 
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, at thie outcome of the Re»olution, the miserable 

■falli^^fay of the, nation (rom its hard won freedom into tlje 
There is, indeed, a* hint from time to time in 
Regained of wlial was pitssing in 
■^^^^Isiiid; but no adequate expresbion of his ftfcliqg waj possible 
the scheme of those poem% Only in Samson Agoimtes 
^i^Sme the inuch ilesircd occasion. There the siEi^a indignatio ' 
J^P^is soul ftuiifll vent and made the verse. 

’-■To appicciatc the intensity of that indignatit^ti^nder- 
ind at all wh.il was the mental (ftndiiion of Milton when he 
■ote tins dr-iina of autobiography, we must remember at oncq 
f the sacrifices wl-ych he had made ftir his country, 
c-- itliich had inspired him theretp. 
iiamial bent was tow'ard*a life of study and self- 
prelude 10 what he conceived to be the 
d object of his existence—the compo- The^nai 

I 1 1 t s saenjice 

ly, ol a gieat work to tnc glory of (xod, Mi/tou >nade, 
honour of his country and himself. 

1 granted the maternl affluence necessary to this 
he been so disposed—selfishly disposed—he could 
'ed his stay in Italy, peihaps remained abroad until 
(f political disturbance was overpast. And then 
could easily have gained a livelihood by teaching, 
li Oil upalion, and stiU prosecuted his studies. This 
surrendered for one in which he ceased altogether 
1 of letters. And he had been prompted to iflake 
;r from a sense of civic du^-, and from a conviction 
ggle on which England was embarking wojdd kajL 
oiious results. Milton, as Professor ■ 
brings out, %as^one of the few men muioh's am- 
larfe 4(iew of the Revolution, a view 
ive of aHjits main aspects. For some <“««• 
hange in religion: for others alchange 
Milton saw both sides: for him the.Renolution 
nplcte freedom in the two vital elements of«national 
il government and religion, 
e looked for progress in literature and education as 
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ej^'cf , genius as to biith. 


a result of the conies^. Henceforth thought and its expression 
would be free. Talent would make its to the 
High office would be open as jnuch to 
Theie would be a dissolution 
^ of the fettirs of piejudiee and' repression, a possi¬ 
bility of self-ad\.nil einent for merit, a real liberty in all*that 
concerns the^ well-being of a /leoplc. I'or these views, which 
spiing from Milton’s ing.’aiiK<l rcpiiblicanisin, from his im-, 
pjtiens,.' of authoiity and icstraint, we must turn to his pros’e 
pamphlets, hot.ibly to the ilnupa^itica. They give us a clear 
notion of the intellectual devcloinnent which Milton expected* 
that'’the nevv regimen would brin^^ 

As the hopes therefore with which Milten started were 
liigh. the disappointmeiU which he felt when tjiey 
falsified must have been proportionately. 
• keen. In moments of di'spondence it may well 

have seemed to him tli.it he li.id thrown auay nigh twenty 
of the best years of a man’s life, sacrificing In-alth, siglit, estate 
—above all, poetry—and effecting nothing b\ the surrender. 

To embitter his rase there w.is the '-eiise that he and his 
paity had failed through the sheei uiirca,sonable- 
Tie nnteason- ness of the iicoplc. Tlie ti uioiial apostasv was, 

ahlencss of ihr . . i i i ■» . 

ReUoraiton m his cyc'), SO iiiconceivai)!) c.uisclcbs {incl capn- 
cioiis. l''oi Milton, be it reeollei ted, was as 
thorough-pa'-ed a doctrmaiie as any ol tin- pliilos(i[)liers who 
durn'ig the cailier stages of the F'rcneh revolution drew up 
a fresh constitution for^ France ewiy moiiiing to tear if, up 
at jjigUi He appealed t*s men’s reason, ignoring ihe fact tha^ 
the majority act—not from ixason, but--from impulse and il-., 
logical emotion, seeing, it may ^be,'the better roiirse, and;"' 
following the worse. Like Sh.iki ipcare’s l/>-uias, Milton 
an idealist, a man of logical extreme', np,t praciical, lial^wa^’: 
compromises. Willx.hini “it is the cause, it is the cause” thM^i, 
should jleternijnc action—never expediency. His iiitervenlio^’'' 
in politics had intensified his habit ol looking at things sol^y. 
from his own point of view. The happy unreason of htudab'.. 
nature in the average ^lay beyond bis purview, so thaj^ \Q 
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his panihhlets he often beat the air, invoking principles 
of abstract justice quite over the head of the ordinary* 
reader. A striking proof of this unpractical, thcoiising habit 
is his trcM^sc on 't'he ready and easy nvny to establish ft Free 
Comtkonwealih, publtshcd in 1660. For monflis «t hiwl bee^ 
clear ft> the ken of most men that a return of royalty was 
inevitable: yet here, with the exiles almost on tlic naareh home, 

* and the people r?ndy to fling i)pen the gates and acclaim their 
coming, was Milton arguing against facts, laying dowg^wtfcllent 
.fhaxims of constitutional practice abdbt which the mass of the 

. nation were quite indifferent, ami solemnly protesting that tljat 
^^^ing never should or could cqjne to pass which*everyone in 
London knew to Ijp only .1 (piestion of dajs. U is cas> to flout 
■at thjs blind ped.nitic bcli# in the efficacy of pure reason, 

, but that belief is ila key to sentiments which have left an 
. indelible stamp upon Milton’s works, Samson Ayonides not 
excepted. 

* We said that the parallel between Samson and Milton 
ceases when we investigate the respective c.iuses of the failure 

* of each, Milton having been ovci thrown tlnough the weakness 
and folly of others, Samson through his own. lienee in Sam- 
son’s^bittcr scW-reproach and remoise Milton had 
no share. On this side of his character Samson /ari/w 

, 1 1- 1* I • X between^Sum 

typified- -not Milton but—the linj^li^h nation, who, sou ,utd the 
-..like him, had profaned thetr mystery of Heaven- 


' sent freedom, selling themselves into the slavery of 
■/kings priests and politicians* (worse J-’hilistincs than those 
• df Gaza), and yielding to the fasematioft of the Dalila- j^'thff' 
^Storation. Moreover, this remorse of Samson would in the 
fiithre—not even the far fiffurc*- be the feeling of the F.nglish 
‘iX’ * • 

'.j*-'f,.Of course, this is only meant to represent Milton’s view; see 
. ..1^8, l(f53—4«an(l cf. ll# note on 1. 1605- ^ 

Agoni\tti IS not the onlj*work in which Milton lias used 
,t}^_Ci^nicter of Dalila allegoric.ally. In the lu\%ton of Ctmrch Govern- 
>^41641), bk. It, he makes Dahla typify the ensnaring power of 
^pfscqpa^, which had increased its authority by cajoling and flalter- 
in£r 'tI»kW. P- fF. ii. 506. 
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people, when they^aould reflect on. their work, and',^8ecthig 
’ should see how evil it v/as, how they had sinned in.restptjti^.l^ 
ithe ills that the Revolution had swept away. j, ' 

That the day of repentance would come Milton, of 
' ’ . ; never doubted. No man eVfer held opiniohi fj^ m* 

UiUmt . more unwavcRng confidence in their absolUt(j^.fe^j 
rectness. .So here, as in all his other controver^^ 
itttioH. (]jj. thought) lay with him, the wrong ira 

his enemies. Thi ir triumph was the supremacy 
evil over good: how then’^could it endure? how could the vieiS 
be to any,but the just? Miltoij knew only one answer to thu 
questions : nor did he hesitate,»o foreshadow the time when 
baseless fabric of the .Restoration Court wouild be overturn* 
and the reign of right be renewed, the greater order of .thin| 
begun. 

In the Preface to Samson Agonistes Milton insists wjt; 
rather unnecessary emphasis that the work 
not intended for the stage. The most relentl^ 
of Puritan dcifouncers of the theatre could scailg 
have found an occasion of stumbling in a wdrl{J 
remote from the conventional type of acted drac 
Samson Agonisles is an isolated liiastcrpiece,,^ 
more akin to the contemporary drama of the leign of Chaiies-l 
than to the drama of tli^, present day; and it appears to. 
altogether a labour of supercro.gation to take account of wb 
was then being produced by Dryden and Shad well (most' 
justly traduced by hit great riv.al), and the inglorious throii^ 
'desecration playwriglfts—too ‘easy’ Etheredgc, and thc'^ 
grews, and Wilson (whose masterly comedy The CheaUj^ 
Milton might have admired), and ford Orrery, and othci^’i 
immortals of whom memory lingers in ‘ihe* pages of 
Roscius Anglicanus. Not one of tkeir works^ presfejs 
Slightest point o\ contact wj^h Samson, which stands 
linkM with no peripd in the history of the English d^^ 
deriving all its artistic worth from its observance of the j 
py the ancients. ; 

Is interesting, However, to note that, in 


The refnete- 
n^stef 
*' S'tmscn 
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^p^Esed wish, the play did, on^two occasions in the 
come within measurable distance of • 

^aDmf^ergation. In his Life of Milton prefixed to *»*f/ 
JMB^editiQfi ‘ of Paradise Lost which he issued in toZtu. 

Bi-'Iiop Newton, speaking of Samson A^onif- • , 

'‘’^,Jsays: “,lJishop Atterbury had* an intention of getting Mr 
^ope to diiidc it into acts and scenes, and of h»ving it acted , 
_ j>y the King’s Scholars at Westminstei®, but his commitment to 
Tower jiut an end to that design.” What authtpity^ewton 
ad for tills statement 1 have bee*n unable to discover. His 
rtjformation may have been .derived through sogje friend of 
pope or Atterbury—some member, perchance, of the literary 
f^oterie whose Miter dicta are chronicled m the Anecdotes of 
IfPolymetis’ Spence. Thcr^ is no definite allusion to the project 
^4n the correspondence of Atterbury with Pope, though the 
following passage m one of the bishop's letters may well refer 
it. “I wish,” he writes, “you (i.e. Pope) woulil review, and , 
^^lish that piece (Samson). If upon a new perusal of it, which 
desire you to make, you think sTs 1 do, that it is written in the 
ery spirit of the ancients, it deserves your care, and is capable 
i'of being improved, with little trouble, into a perfett model and 
Standard of tragic ])oetry®.” The date of this letter is June 15, 
fi,722: it tallies therefore with Newton’s cxplan.ition lltat the 
^scheme fell through because of*Atterbiiry’s committal to the 
jTpwer, which took place in August of that year. ^ 

T[he tradition as to the second attempt to atlapt Samson to 
^ Stage rests on the authority of thc»B/o£ra/iAia 
fmaticaK The play, we lead, wasV^^'Parcd for 
giresentation at Dublin (then a very important repnunt it. 

vol. I. p xMv, ^henre it was copied by the editors of the Bio' ■ 
ita Diamaliea ; see the Iiii>graf<lna (ed. of 1812), vol. I. p. 519. 

;}.e. WAtminster ^liool; the English tiagei)^ was to take the place 
e^ordinnry Latin Comedy acted^n the groat dormitory at Christinas, 
the IVorks of Pope (in the Elwia-Courthope edition), vol. 
|9, The editor of the Correspoii<lence, Mr Courthope, does not 
ytnote on the passage; but I think it must refer to this scheme, 

‘ yy. p. .740 (ed. of 181*). 
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centre of theatrical ^activity) in 1741— 2; and B^er, the 
fiPst editor of the Biographia, mentions that he had hin^sdf 
seen the acting version of the piece which had ^en got 
ready, and even the play-bills of the pcrfoi manceowhic^',at 
the last inomont was frustrated through some dispute ambn^ 

*' - Twice therefore'''did Samson Agonistes escape thfe 

fate which its autlior deprecated, and Geneste^ 
was doubtless conccl in including it in his list, 
nacted.” May it always be conceded such im- 


the actors. 

Nirthtr acted. 


HantfeVs 
oratof to 


of “Pin)5 
munity. 

' To the public of the hast cei tiirv Samson Agonisfes was, 
jiiobably, best kiiowvi through Handels oratorio*,i 
writteii in the autumn of 1741, aiUii first rendered 
at Covent Gaiden theatre in the Lent of 1743, ’ 
imnicdiately after that visit to Dublin during uliieh the' Messiah 
was produced. Tlic original title-page of the libictto, printed 
by Tonson, desciibes the oratorio as “alter’d from tlie SamsON 
Aooni.S'IES of Milton:" but some portions weie taken from his 
eSrly poems; e.g. the air “Thus ivlien the sun,” which comes 
from the Nathnty Ode, and the famous “Let the bright 
Seraphim," fiom the ode At a Sulnnn Musnh —a poem which 
musicians now associate with a later settiiig, under the title 
Blessed pair of Sirens. For the rest, the te.xt of the clramit 
receives very free treatment a' the hands of the librettist, whose 
rhypied commonplace would have be< n more distasteful tp 
Milton than even Drvdi ii’s paraphrase of Paradise Lost ip the 
State of Innocence. NrA, indeed, that Samson fared worse'than,! 
'til'd' CoMus^ when it was arranged for Dr Arne; or Lycidas^ 


* vol. X. p. 142. *■ 

• The MS. of the Musical Score is in the Li 1 )ra»y of lUickinghani''; 

Palace. It shows that the Oratoiio was com^ioscd in Scpteinbgr and,.' 
October, 1741, save tlj'; lluce concluding nuinliers which hear the dat^' 
October 12, 1741. * 

• Sec the Pitt Press ed., pp. xliii—iv. 

* The elegy was arranged as a ni'isir.xl cantata and performed ,at'’ 
Covent Garden Theatre on November 4, 17(17, the night afief’-l^^ 
funeral of the Duke {Gedeste, v. 186). The music was by Wifliiitp 
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when ^ was tortured into a musical ir^dley expressive of a 
nation’s lament over the death of the Duke of York; jr 
11 Allegro and 11 Penseroso when at Handel’s bidding they 
were mOTe to take unto themselves an ignoble partner in II 
MAUrato. Handel} who really did much lb ijj- , 
crease the general acceptance of ^ilton’s poetry', 
though perfbctly indilTcrent himself what libcrtiej 
his librettists ^ook with the text, never could quite decide 
whether he ]ucfcrred Samson to the Messiah, an^J^Sttig the 
l8th century the former seems to^ave been very popular*— 
perhaps more popular than it is now*. 


Jackson, organist*)! Isyrter ^.itheilr.il, a well-kndwn composer of the 
last'century. Om' of liis opcias, 'the Lord of the Manor, held the 
stage for many yeais. 

' Joscpli Walton in his hSsay on the Genius and ll'n'llngs of Pope 
attributed the popularity of HAUeyro and II I'liiseioso to the fact that 
they had been “ set to admirable music by Mr Handel ” (sec the Pitt 
Pre.ss ed. of those pocm.s, p. xxxvi); [ftid bishop Newton was of ojiinion 
—very justly-that the gotiins of the gre.it musician w.is exactly suited 
to illustrate that of the gioat poet (Introdiiition to Pamdise Lod, ed. 
17^0, I. xliv).» 

* Thus the reprints of the libretto were numerous: the Catalogue 
of the British Museum mentions seven editions issued before 17S5. 

* Apart from Handel's oiatorio ffiere h.avc been several musical 
works basid on the story of Samson : e.g. an oratorio by the celebrtiled 
Italian Church-composer, Giovanni I’.aolo Colonna, of Bologna, whose 
SSmltm was written only a few years afjA Milton’s drama^viz. in 
i677; a French opera by the Court composer Rameau, f«r wlucli* 
•Voltaire prepared the textbook (173^); a German opera, Samson, 
by Raff, never acted; and the .“JPtwu'K et Dalila of die living French 
'musician S.unt-Sacns.* The libretto of this opera (produced at Weimar 

18/7) is jjitcresting Imcause it deals with the last day in Samson’s 
and in it, as in Samson Ago^iistes, Dalila* is one of the chief 
AAimatis persotue. In the last scene (laid in the temple ofWDagon) 
attempts to kill Samson by offering him a poisoned chalice. This 
^oes at the bidding of the priest of Dagon; cf. Samson Agonistes, 
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In the blank vers- of Samson AgotusUs, as jdi^tiy<;ui$b6d 
from that of Paradise Lost, one pecaliaflty-.jS ' 
ThehUnk noticeable—the prevalence, namely, of lin^-sfiShv 

soHAgonis'fs." an extra syllable at the close, such as the fullnwl|^|| 
W ny thou shuuld’st wed Philistian women ratlw^J^ 
Here the italicised syllable vs superfluous. The percentagb!^ 

• verses in wk’ch this metrical license occurs is very small 
Milton’s epics, but not inconsiderable in his dramas. Accordlil 
to Protc». Masson the percentages read as follows: it 
Comus 9 ; in Pariui/K Lost i (about); in Paradise Regaine 
3 —/,; in Sainson 6. The extra s,yllable is far more suitable 
dramatic than to epic verse, sin, e it knits a passage togethe 
with a rapidity of movenient akin to the na( iii aOness of ordina 
conversation. Epic narration requires a statelier, slower effect'iij 
Milton’s occasional use of rhyme in the play is not easy tO'* 
explain. In some instances the rhyme is probably*! 
^ accident.il: in others® it may be intended, as Prb*'^ 
lessor Perrival suggests, to express contempt. 

In the choruses it serves to emphasise their lyrical character,!? 
and Milton may mean it to compensate, in some degree, fo^|| 
their lack of division® into strophe, antistrophe and epode. 


® M' Bridges, who luis done so much to cducidate the principles of-^ 
Milton’s pro*.!.!!)', shows in his, recently publislieil pamphlet on th^'^ 
verse of P.R. and S.A. that these poems contain .several elisions and| 

' metrical licenses which Milton dnl not allow himself in P.L. ; in fact; 
that their verse is of a somewhat freer type than that of P.L. ,Bii*: 
._lX’dd'«-^t be profitable to discuss the point without considering tb 
whole question of elided syllables in Milton. 

* Cf. 11 . 1010 et seq. 

*^Sec Milton s Prefai.e to S. A, 
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gp THAT‘SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM CALLED 

TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy, as it w.as anciently composed, hath been ever held 
gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all otifer poerSs; 
erefore said by Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and 
?fear, or terror, to purge the pynd of thosC and such like passions; 
iiliat is, to temper and reduce them to just measure with a kind 
Df delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well 
ikitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her own effects to make 
id his assertion; for so in physic things of melancholic hue 
sd quality are used against melancjioly, sour against sour, salt to 
Remove salt humours. Hence philosophers and other gravest lo 
•iters, as Cicero, Plutarch, and others, frequently cite out of 
igic poets, hpth to adorn and illustrate their discourse. The 
^poStle Paul himself thought it not unworthy to insert a verse of 
^uripides into the text of Holy .Scripture, i Cor. xv. 33^ and 
^arseus, commenting on the Reve/dfion, divulos the whole book 
a tragedy, into acts, distinguished each by a Chorus wof 
jicavenly harpings and song between. Heretofore men in high- 
t dignity have laboured not a little^fo be thought sj^le to 
oppose a tragedy. Of that honour Dionysius the ckier wai“ 
less ambitious than bejpre of his attaining to the tyranny. 20 
rustus Caesar §lso had begul! his Ajax, but urrable to please 
i>Owp judgment with what ho had begun, left it unfinished, 
^eca, the philosophef, is by some thought author of those 
sdies (at least the best of thffm) that go under that name. 
!>ry Nazianzen, a Father of the Church, thought it not un- 
the sanctity of his person to write a tr.agedy, which 

III. T 



he entitled Christ This is mentioned to^mdiratc 

.Tragedy from the small esteem, or rather infamy, wfiich in the 
account of many it undergoes at this day, with otlier common 
iinterlirdes; ha])peiung ihiougli the poet’s error of intermixing 
comic (Stuff ^uidi tragic sauness and gntidty; or introdlicing 
trivial and vulgar persmis; which by all judicious hath been 
counted abj'Uid, and brought in wuliout discretion, corruptly 
to gratil) the people. And though anuent Tragedy use no 
Piolbg>gi,^\ et iisiiig sometimes, in c.ise of self-delence, or ex- 
plan.iiion, th.it which M.Udal calls an Epistle; in behalf of this 
irauedv, coming forth after the ancient manner, much different 

- 7 j O ' ^ 

from what among us passe? for best, thus niinh beforehand 
may be tySA/A'i/Mhat Chouis is here introduq’d after the Greek 
0 manner, not ancient onh, but inin'ern, and still in use among 
the Italians. In the modelling theiefoio ot tin- poiin, with good 
re.ison, the Aticii nts and Italians are rather followed, as of much 
more authority and ftLinc The me.i me of ver'e used in the 
Chorus Is of .I'.l sorts, c.illed by the Greiks Mono'ityophic^ or 
rather .}/non, wiihout ug.nd had to .Stiophe, Anti- 
stioplie, 01 Kijode, which wcri' a land ol st.m/.:is framed only 
for the music, then used with the Clioius th.it sung; not essen« 
tial to the poem, and tlicictorc not matcrnil; or,'being divided 
into stanzas or p.uiscs, they m.iy he ( tilled Alhi:o.\troj>lui. Divi- 
;o sion into ,ict .and scene, rcffning chielly to the stage (to which 
this work never w;i, intended;, is In rc omitted. 

‘ It suffices if the wliolc diam.i be found not produced beyond 
the fifth act. Of thc^stjle and unifoiimly, and tli.it coitjnionly • 
^gAilIcil' the plot, wlicdiif intricate or cxiilicit, winch is nothing!' 
indeed but such economy, or disposition of the fable, as 
stand best with vcii .imilitude a^ul (Xicoiaini; tliey only will best 
judge who aK‘ not miacciu.imiecl with ,'1'Aij'iylis, Sophocles, and . 
Euiipides, the three tragic poits iincapii^lled jet by any, and the^ 
best rule to all wlt.i endeavour to write Tiagedy. * The circum*.'. 
6 o scri])4ion of/ime, wheiein the whole dram.i begins and ends, 18 , 1 , 
a<.coidiiig to ancient rule, and best ex.imple, within the spacenf" 
twenty-four hnnis. 
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Samson, made qjptivc, blind, and now in the pri'-on al fln/a, there 
to labour as m a ronimou woihhouse, on a fislival d.iy, in the geiieial 
cessation from labour, comes forth into the open air, to a pU'..?' nigh, 
somewhat retired, there to sit a wliile and bemoan his condition. 
Where he hajipons at length to be visited by leilain liiends .Tjid e^]ua^J 
v.^his tribe, winch make the tihorus^ who seek to coinfiut him what 
they can; then by li)^ old f.itlu r. .Manoa, who endi^ivours the like, 
and withal tells him his piiipos# to procure his libcity by ransom; 
lastly, that this feast was procknnicd by the I’hiliStiiies as a day of 
thanksgiving for their dilncrance fiom the hands of Samson, wliieli lo 
yet more troubles him Manoa then dep.nts to prosecute hi-, ende.ivoui 
ifith the riiilistian lords for Samson’s rcdempiioii; who in the mean¬ 
while is visited by other poisons; and^l.i-stly by a public officer to 
require his coming to the feast befoie the lords and people, to play or 
show his stieiiglh in Iheii presence, lie at first leliises, dismissing 
the public ofl'icer with absolute denial to come; at length persuaded 
inwardly that this was from (lod, he yields to go along with him, who 
came now the second time uitli gieat thie.itemngs to fetch him. *I’he 
Chorus yet icm.iniing on the pl.iee, M.nn^r leiiiins full of joylul hope 
to procure ere long Ins son’s dtliveianee; m the midst of which 20 
discourse an Kbrew comes in haste, confusedly at first, and afterwards 
more dist'uiclly, relating the e.itastioplie, what Sjnison had done to the 
Pbilistiues, and by an-ideiu to himself; whereiwth the liagedy eiift,. 


1—2 
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SAirfriON. 

Manoa, the fatlicr of Sanison. 
Dalii.a, his wife. 

Harapha of Gath. 

Public officer. 

Messenger. 

Chorus of Danites. 

The Scene, before the Prison in Gaza. 
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wSamsan. A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
’ these dark steps, a little further on; 

yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade; 
ere I am wont to sit, when any chance 
^lieves me from my task of servile toil, 
i^y in the common prison else enjoined me, 

~aere I, a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
le. air imprisoned also, close and damp, 
iwholesorae draught. But here I feel amends, 
tjreath of heaven fresh-blowing, pure and sweet, 
1th day-spring born; here leave me to respire. 

& day a solemn feast the peopfe hold 
Dagpn their sea-idol, and forbid 
}no«s works—unwillingly this rest • 
superstition yields me—hence, \fith leave 
ng from the popular ^oise, I seek 
unfrcfiuented,place to fiilU some ease; 
to .the body some, none to the mind 
j,..restless•thoughts,*that,.like a deadlyiswarra 
lets armed, no sooner found alone, 
upon me thronging, and present 
St, what once I was, and what am now. 
wait mv birth from Heaveh foretold 


lO 


20 
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Twice by an Anjjel, who at last, in sight 
Of both my parents, all in flames ascended 
From off the altar, where an offering burned, 

As in a fiery, column charioting 

His godli*Lo presence, and from some great act 

Or benefit revealed to Abraham’s race? 

r 

Why was my bleeding ordered and prescrilied 30 

As“ person separate to God, 

Designed for great exploits, if I must die 
Petra)ed. ca[ili\ed, and both my eyes {lut out, 

Made of my enemies the »:orn and ga/,e. 

To grind in bra/en detters under task ' 

With this heaven-gifted strengtli? O glorious strength, 
Put to the hhoiir of a beast, debased 
I/nvcr than bond-slave! Promise was that I 
Should Isiael from Philistian yoke deliver; 

Ask for this great delive*ier now, and find him 40 

Eyedess in Ga/a at the mill with slaves. 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke. 

Yet stay, let rne not rashly call in doubt 

Divine prediction ; what if all foretold 

Had been fulfilled but Mirough mine own default ? 

Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift^ of strength committed to me. 

In s.hat [lart lodge*!, how easily bereft me, 

Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly, to a woman m»st Feveal it. 50 

O’ercoinc with importunity and tears* 

O impotence (|f mind in body strrftig! 

But what is strength witlfout a double share 
Of wisdom? vast, unwieldy, burdensome. 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties; not made to rule, 
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But to iJiibserve where wisdom bears rlbmmand. 

God, wh^ he gave me strength, to show withal 
How sligiit the gift was, hung it in my Iiair. 

But ^eacew! I must not quarrel with the will 6 o 

Of highest dispensation, which lierein 
Haply had ynds above my rc.u-W to know: 

Suffices that ti* me strengtli is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries. 

So many, and so huge, that each# apart 
Would ask a life to wail; ljut, chief of all, 

■0 loss of sight, of thee 1 irjpst comjrlain ! 

Blind among er*'imes ! 0 worse t^an chiiins, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or*(kc'epit age! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct, 70 
And all her various objects of delight 
t Annulled, which might in part my grief have eased, 

' Inferior to the vilest now bocopte 
Of man or worm; the vile'-t here excel me; 

■ They creci), yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To/laily fratid, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

Within doors, 01 without, still as a fool. 

In power of others, never in nij; own; 

Scarce half T seem to live, dead more than Iwlt. 

O dcirk, dark, dark, .amid the bla/.e of noon, 80 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
>Jf ithout all hope of day I 
O first-created beam, acjll tjjou great Word, 

“ Let tlicre be ligl«t, and light was over all,' 

Why am I^thus l)eri.aved thy jwime deciee ? 

■The Sun to me is dark 
jArid silent as the Moon, 
jJVhen she deserts the night, 

’ftid .in her vacant interluiiar cave. 
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Siace. light so necfssary is to life, 
almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part; why was the sight 
.To sueh a gentler ball as the eye conVmed, 

So obvious and so easy ^o be quenched ? , 

And not, £,s feeling, through all parts diflqsed. 
That .§ 1 ^might look at will through every pore? 
Then hau I not been thus exiled from light. 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a*" life half dead, a laying death. 

And buried; bit, O ^’et more miserable** 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving<grave; 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 

From worst of other evils, pains, and wrongs; 

But made hereby obnoxiojis more 

To all the miseries of life. 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman foes. • 

But who are these? for with joint pace I hear 
The tread of many feet steering this way; 
Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult— 

Their^ daily practice *to afflict me more. 

Chffiiis. This, this is he; softly a while; 

Let us not break in upon him. « 

O change bd’yond report, thought, or Jiel»fl 
See how he lies at random, careless^ diflused, 
With languished*head unprppt. 

As oiie past hope, abandoned, 
by himself given over; 
slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
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O’^rjwroii* and soil^ 

my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 

|^t; hejbic, that renowned, 
m€^istibl« Samson? whom unarmed 

s^fength of man, or fiercest wild beast, cou’d withstand^ 
Kjib tore t^e lion as the lion t&ars the kid; 

on embattled armies clad in iron, 

^id, weaponless himself, 130 

ildade arms ridiculous, useless the* forgery 

fef brazen shield and spear, the hammered cuirass, 

^halybean-tempered steel, and frock of mail 

^damantean pr#of: 

i;But safest he who stood *aloof, 

‘.When insupportably his foot advanced, 

iln scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 

^'Spumed them to death by troops, 'fhe bold Ascalonite 
^••Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors turned 
iaTheir plated backs under his heel, 140 

;'^r grovelling soiled their crested helmets in the dust. 
-^Then with what trivial wea|)on came to hand, 

; 'The jaw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 

I^A thousand foreskins fell, the (fower of Palestine, 

Kin Ramath-lechi, fiunous to this day: 

n^heif by main force pulled up, and on his shoulders bore, 

^The gates of Azza, post and massy*?)at, 

to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old— 

WK o journey of a sabbatfl-da|r, and loaded so— 

^pke whom the*GAitiles feign to bear up Heaven. 150 
H^iich shaU 1 first !»cwail, 
bondage or lost sight, 
within prison 
^^^^rably dark? 

become (O worst imprisonment!) 
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The dungeon of thyself ; thy soul 

(AVhich men enjoying sight oft without cause compiain) 

Imprisoned now indeed, 

In real darkness of the body dwelb, 

Shut uf frojfi outward light t6o 

To incorporate witli gloomy night; 

For inwaid light, alas ! 

Putsno visual beam. 

O mirror of our fickle ^ate. 

Sinfc markon earth unpaiallclcd! 

The rarer thy example stand'^ 

By how much flom tl^ lop of wondrous \dory. 

Strongest of mortal men. 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fallen. 

For him I reckon not in high c.state 170 

Whom long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune r*ii-'es; 

But thee, whose strength, while virtue was her mate. 
Might have subdued the Karth, 

Universally crowned with highest praise.^. 

Safrs. I hear the sound of words; their sense the air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it* reach my ear. 

^Chor. lie .•'i)eaks; let us draw nigh. Matchless in might, 
The glory late of Israel, now the grief! 

c«ne, thy friends, anrl neighbours not unknown, 180 
From lishlaol and Zora’s fruitful vale, 

To visit or bewail thee; or, if Ijfgter, 

Counsel or consolation we may bring. 

Salve to thy sor^s ; apt words have fiower to^swage 
The tumours of a troublcd*nnnd. 

And * re as’balm to fc.stercd wounds. 

Sams. Your coming, friends, revives me; for I leatti, 
Now of my own exptirience, not by talk. 
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How ^unterfeit a coin they are wl!b ‘friends’ 

Bear in their superscription (of the most l9o 

1 wouM be understood). In prosperous days 
They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their heao, 

Noj^ to be found, tliough sought. Ye see, .p friends. 
How maiY evils have enclosefl me round ; 

Yet that whicli was the worst now least afflitts me. 
Blindness; for had I sight, confused with shame. 

How could I once look up, or»heavc the hca’d. 

Who, like a foolish pilot, have shipwracked 
My vessel trusted to me i^rom above. 

Gloriously rigfcd, and for a wor^, a tear, 200 

Fool! have divulged tl'l; secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? 'I’ell me, friends. 

Am 1 not sung and proverlicd for a fool 
In every street? Do they not say, ‘How well 
Are come upon him his desg-ts ’ ? Yet why ? 
Immeasurable strength they might behold 
In me; of wi.sdom nothing moie than mean: 

This with 1 :he other should, at least, have paired; 

These two, proportioned ill, drove me transverse. 

Chor. Tax not divine disiwisal; wisest men aio 

Have erred, and by bad women been deceived; 

And shall ag.itn, pretend they ne’er so wise. 

Deject not then so overmuch thyj?lf, 

*Who hast of sorrow thy full loatl besides; 

Yet, truth to say, 1 oft ligve heard men w'onder 
Why thou shdukiist wed Fhilistian women rather 
Than of thine ow» tribe fairer, or as fair. 

At least of thy own nation, •and as noTrle. • 

Sams. The first I saw at Tirana, and slTe pleaded 
not my parents, that I sought to wed 220 

■irhe daughter of an infidel: they knew not 
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That l iiniotionAi waS ■ of'dodI' knew ' 
intimate imiJulse, and therefore urged 
l^ rmarriage on, that by occasion hence 
might'begin Israel’s deliverance, 
j^te.worll to >vhich I was divinely callcS. 

§h6 proving false, the next* I took to wife 
(O that I neVcr had! fond wish too late!) 

Was in tl^vale of Sorec, Daliia, 

That specious monster, ray accomplished snare. 230 
I thought it lawful from my former act, 

And the same end, still watchijig to oppress 
Israel’s oppressors^ Of v’hat now I suffer 
She was not the prime cause, but* I myself, 

Wio, vanquished with a peal of words, (0 weakness-!) 
Gave up my fort of silence to a woman. 

Chor. In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country’s, enemy, 

Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness; 

Yet Israel still .serves with all his sons. 240 

Sams. That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Isn^l’s governors and heads of tribes. 

Who, seeing those great acte which God had done 
Singly by me against their conquerors. 

Acknowledged not, or not at all considered, 
peliveraece offered: I,*pn the other side, 

.Used no*ambition to commend my deeds; 

The deeds themselves, though igutfi, spoke loud the doer.'^ 

But they persisted deaf, and would not teefti 

'io count them things worth notice, tili at lengl^i ajjj 

.Their lords, the pfiilistines, with gathered powers, 

Edtcrecf Judei seeking me, who then 

S^e. to the rock of Etham was retired, 

|(^^(ng,,but forecasiing in what place 
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E Upon them, what advantaged b^, 
liile the ttien of Judah, to prevent 
rass of their land, beset me round: 
gly on s(^me conditions came 
fcto their hands, and they as gladly yield me 
To the Uncircumcised a welcome prey, ^ 260 

Bound with* two cords; but cords to me were threads 
Touched with the flame : on their whole hosf .1 Hew 
Unarmed, and with a trivial weapon felled 
Their choicest youth; they only lived who fled. 

Had Judah that day joinod, or one whole tribe. 

They had by^this possessed the ■'towers’of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they serve. 

But what more oft in nations grown corruiit. 

And by their vices brought to servitude. 

Than to love bondage more than liberty, 270 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty; 

And to despise, or envy, or suspect. 

Whom God hath of his special favour raised 
As their deliverer ? If he aught begin. 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 
To heap ingratitude on w'ortlAest deeds! 

CAor. Thy words to my remembrance bring 
w Succoth and the fort of Penuel 
Their great deliverer contemned, « 

The matchless Gideon, in pursuit 2S0 

Of Madian and her v 3 nq«ished kings; 

^d how ingrattful Ephraim 

^ad dealt with Jephtha, who by arguqient, 

^ot worse than by his shield and spear, 
jl^ended Israel from the Ammonite, 
m^ ,not his prowess quelled their pride 
£|^l$i,|ore battle when so many«died 
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Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
Fdl: want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

SamsA Of such examples add me to the roll; 290 
Me easily indeed, mine may neglcet, 

But God’s pifiposed deliverance not so. 

Chor. Ju^t are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men ; 

Unless thvii' be who think not God at all: 

If any be, they walk obscure; 

For wf sucU doctrine never was there school, 

But the heart of the fool. 

And no man the'ein drft tor but Ijiniself. 

Yet more there be who doubt his ways not just, 300 
•As tf' his own e<licts found contradicting; 

Then give the reins to wandering thought, 

Regardless of his glorv's diininution; 

Till, by their own perpleMlfUs involwd. 

They ravel more, still less resolved, 

, But never find self-atisfying solution. 

As if they would confine the Inlerinin.able, 

And ti? him to his own prescript. 

Who made our laws to bin*d us, not him.self, 

And hath full right to exempt 310 

Whomso it pleases hiiji by choice 
•From n'!J,tional obstrictiSn, without taint 
Of sin, or legal debt; 

For with his own laws he can liest disjiense. 

He would not else, who never wantciT mean.s. 

Nor in respect of tfhe enemy just caus'fe, 

To set^his people free, ‘ 

Have prompted this heroic Nazarile, 

Against his vow of strictest purity. 

To seek in marriage that fajlacious bride, 


*20 
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[ill; at least, vain reasonings down j 
Though Reason here aver 
That moral verdict quits her of unclean: 

Unch^istc was subsequent ; her stain, not his., 

But sec ! jliere comes thy reverend sire, 

With careful step, lock.s white as down. 

Old Manoa: ailvise 

Forthwith how thou ouglit’st to receive him. 

Sams. Ay me ! another inward grief, awaked 330 
With mention of that name,,renews the assault. 

J\fanfla. brethren and men of Wan (for such je seem 
Though in this imcoulh /dace), if old respec't, 

As I suppose, towards your once gloried friend. 

My son, now captive, hither hath informed 
*Your younger feel, while mine, cast back w'ith age. 

Came lagging after, say if he be here. 

Chor. As signal now in low dejected state 
As erst in highest, l)ehold him where he lies. 

Aian. O iniscrable change ! Is this the man, 340 
That invincible Samson, far renowned. 

The dread of Israel’s foes, who ^vith a strength 
Equivalent to Angels’ walked their streets, 

None’offering fight; who, single combatant. 

Duelled their armies ranked in proisd array, 

i|tmsclf an army—now uneciual match 

To save himself against 3 coward armed 

At one spear’s lengrti? O ever-failing trust 

•in mortal sVenglh ! ftnd, oh, what not i|j man 

Deceivable and vain ! Nay, what thing good 350 

^ayed for, but often proves our woe, our banc? 

prayed for children, and thought barrenness 
Iflt, Wfdlock|a reproach; I gained a Ion, 


Uncleariiy^unchaste. 
.Down, Reason, 
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And.suchson all men bailed me happy: 
iSTOo would be now a father in my stead? 

0 wherefore did God grant meiiiy requelt,^ 

And as a blessing with such pomp adorned?' 

SVTiy dre his gifts desirable, to tempt * 

Our earnest prayers—thda, given with solemiy hand 
As graces,* draw a scorpion’s tail behind ? . 

For thig did Angel twice descend? for this 
Ordained*^ thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select and sacred? glorious for a while, 

The miracle of men: then qi an hour 
Ensnared, assaulted, ffvercciSic, led bound, 

Thy foes’ derision, captive, pocA and blind. 

Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves I 
Alas 1 mpthinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 

He should not so o’erwhelm, and as a thrall 370. 

Subject him to so foul indignities. 

Be it but for honour’s sake of former deeds. 

Sams. Appoint not heavenly disposition, * father. 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly; I myself ha'^e brought them on. 

Sole author I, sole cause: if aught seem vile, 

As vile hath been my folly, who have profaned 
The «iystery of Goti^ given me under pledge 
Of vow, and have betrayed it to a woman, 

A Canaanitc, my faithless eqem}. 

This well I knew, nor was at all surji'rist-d, 

But warned by^ft experience. Di 4 not she^ 

Of Tiwna first betray me^ and reveal 
Th# secref wrested from me in her highth 
Of ntiplial love professed, carrying it straight 
them who had irrupted her, my spiei^ 
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And riva'iH^? In this other was there found 
More faith ? who also in her prime of love, 

Spousal efnbraces, vitiated with gold, 

Though offered onl^, by the scout conceived, 390 

Her spurious lir'.t-born, 'iVeason against mo. 

Thrice she a*>sayod, with flattering prayers and sighs, 

And amorous rt;proaches, to win from me 

My capital secret, in what part my strength 

Lay stoied, in what p.trl summed,'that she might know; 

Thrice I deluded her, and turned to sport 

Her importunity, each time perceiving 

How opeidy and*with what impudoice 

She purposed to betray nfe, and (\\’hit;h was worse 

Than undissembled hate) with wliat contempt ano 

She sought to make me ti.iitor to myself. 

"Yet the fourth time, when mustering all her wiles. 

With blandi.shed parleys, feminiwe assaults. 
Tongue-batteries, she surceased not day nor night 
To storm me over-watched and wearied out, 

t 

At times when men sec“k most re])use and rest, 

7 yielded, and unlocked her all my heart, 

Who, with a gram of manhood <lell lesohed. 

Might easily have shook off all her snares j 
But,fd^l effeminacy held me yoked ^ 410 

Her bond-slave. O indignity, O bio* 

7 S honour and religion ! seivile mind 
^Rewarded well with servife punishment! 

The base degree to*which I now am fallen, 
l.These rags, *his grinding, is not yet so b^sc 
As. was my former servitude, is^oble, 

'.Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 

slavery, and that blindness w'orse than t'nis, 

,saw njt how degenerately L served, 
ill. 


2 
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"'vF cannot praise thy marriage-choices, ^hxir 4^.- 
Rather approved them not; but thou didst ple^ 

Diving impulsion prompting how thou might’st * 

Rhd some occasion to infest our foes. 

1 state" not that; this I am sure, our foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 
Their captive, and their triumph; thou the sooner 
Temptation fouftd’st, or over-potent charms, 

To violate the sacred tikist of silence 

Deposited within thee; which to have kept 

Tacit was in thy power. True; and thou bear’st 43O 

Enough, and rrfore, the burflen of that fiiult; 

Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying, 

That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains; 

This day.jhe Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gaza, and proclaim 
Great pomp, and sacrifice; and praises loud, 

To Dagon, as their god who hath delivered 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind, into their hands— 

Them out of thine, who slew’st them many a slain. 

So Bugon shall be magnified, and God, 440, 

Besides whom is no god; compared with idols, 
Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn 
By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine; 

Which* to have come to pass by means of thee, 

Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest. 

Of all reprojxch the most with shame that ever 
Could have befallen thee and thy father’s house. 

Sams. Fathe^ J do acknowledge' and confess 
That I“this honotir, I Ibis'* pomp, have brought 
,T,o bagon,'’and advanced his praises high 
‘•Among the he.athen round; to God have brotlght^ 
fiD^bnpur, Qbloriuy,*an4jjped the mouths 
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.C^4^oli:||^ 'and athisistsj have brought'scandal' 

IT9 diffidence of God, and doubt ^ 

‘feeble? hearts, prepense enough before \d^ 
fip "waverf or fall off and join with idols 
Whiej;^ is my chief affliction, shame and sorrow, 

^he anguish* of my soul, that siJffers not 
^ine eye to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest. 

.yhis only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 

;iyith me hath end : all the conte'fet is now 
’Twixt God and Dagon. Dagon hath presumeeV 
Me overthrown, to enter list# with God, 

His deity competring and preferring 
Before the God of AbrallSrm. He, be sure, 

Will not connive, or linger, thus provoked. 

But will arise, and his great name assert: 

Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 

Such a discomfit as shall quite‘despoil him 

Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 470 

And with confusion blank his worshippers, 

Man. With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
J as a prophecy receive ; for God 
(Nothing more certain) will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 
j^ainSt all competition, nor will lon^ 

Endure it doubtful whether God be •Lord, 

^ Dagon. But for thee what shall be done? 
ijou must not in the nfta».vhile, here forgo^ 

^in this miserablfe loathsome plight 480 

fleeted. *1 alrcadj^have made way 
^Sbme Philistian lords, with*whom to treat 
at thy ransom: well they may by this 
■iSatisfied their utmost of revenge, 

Ifea at|d slaveries, worse than dfiath, inflicted 

, 3'—3 
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On thee, who now ^ no more canst do them har^ 

* Sa/Jis. Spare that proposal, father, spare the trouble 
Of that solicitation; let me here, 

As I deserve, pay on my punishment. 

And expiate, if possilile, my crime, 490 

Shametul garrulity. 'To I'lave re\caled 
Secrets of men, the '•ecrets of a frienrl, 

Hoiv heinous had tlie fact been, how ilescrving 
Contempt and scorn of'all—to be excluded 
All. friendship, and avoided as a blab. 

The mark of fool set on his /front! 

Hut 1 God’s cof/iiscl Ivive not keiA, his Holy secret 
Presumptuously have published, 'impiously. 

Weakly at least, and shamefully : a sin 

I'fiat Gentiles in their parable' condemn 500 

To their Ab} ind horrid pains confined. 

Mau. Be penitent, and for thy fault contrite, 

But act not in thy own aflliction, son; 

Repent the sin; but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preser\.ation bids; 

Or tlie execution lea\e to high disposal. 

And let another hand, ndi. thine, exact 
TJay penal forfeit from thyself. Perhajis 
God will relent, and (juit thee all his debt; 

Who ever more approves and more accepts 510 

(Best pleased with humble and filial submission) 

Him who, imploring mercy, y e.s' for life. 

Than who, self-rig(;rous, chooses deatb’as'due ; 

Which argues ov,er-just, and self-disploased o 
For sel^olfence, more than’for God offended. 

Reject not then what offered means who knows 
But God hath set before us to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house, 
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Where t^ou may’st bring thy offerings* to avert 
His further ire, with prayers <ancl vows renewed. S2» 
Sams* His pardon I implore; but as for life, 

To what ^nd should T seek it ? When in strength 
All iportals 1 excelled, and great in hopes, 

With youthful courage, and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from* Heaven foretold and high exploits. 

Full of divine instinct, after some proof 

Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 

The sons of Anak, famous now and blazed. 

Fearless of danger, like a p^tty god 
I walked aboulf admire<l of all atid dreaded 530 

On hostile ground, none*daring my affront: 

Then, swollen with pride, into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, venereal trains. 

Softened with pleasure and voluptuous life, 

At length to lay my head and»hallowed pledge 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me. 

Like a tame wether, all my ])rccious fleece. 

Then turned me out ridiculous, despoiled. 

Shaven, and disarmed among nty enemies. 540 

C/wr. Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 

Wl^ic^ many a famous warrior overturns. 

Thou could’st repress; nor did the«dancing ruby, 
S|)arkling out-poured, the flavour or the smell. 

Or taste that cheers thc*hcfirt of gods and iven. 

Allure thee from tAe cool erj stall me stream. 

Sams, Wherever fcuntain or fresh cmjent flowed 
. Against the eastern ray, translticent, pure 
bWith touch ethereal of Heaven’s fiery rod, 

/I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
'Thirst, ant^ refreshed; nor envied tHeni the grape 


550 
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Whose'-heads that *^turbulent liquor fills with 
i Ch0f‘. O madness! to think use of strongest wineS/ 
And strongest drinks our chief support of healt^^ 

When God with these forbidden made choice tb rcaj . 

His mighty, champion, strong above compare, 

Whose drink was only fr'om the liquid broolg! 

Sams. But what availed this temperance, not comple^^ 
Against another object more enticing? 

What boots it at one gate to make defence, 5^*^ 

And at apother to let in the foe. 

Effeminately vanquished ? b)* which means, 


Now blind, disheartened, shamed, dishon\jured, quelled, 
To what can I be useful? whe^bin serve 


My nation, and the work from Heaven imposed? 

But to sit idle on the household hearth, 

A burdenous drone; to visitants a gaze. 

Or pitied object; these redundant locks. 

Robustious to no purpose, clustering down. 

Vain monument of strength; till length of years 570 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs 
To af contemptible old age obscure. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

Fill vermin, or the draff of servile food, 

Consume me, and oft-invocated death 
Raster, the welcome (end of all my pains 
Man. Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gW 
Which was pxpressly given thie 'co annoy them ? 

Better at home lie bed-rid, not only /die,* 

Inglorious, uneiyployed, with age oiriworn. ( 

But GdU, who caused a fdlmtain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst to allay 
After the brunt of battle, can as easy 
Cause light again whhin thy eyes to spring, 
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WhJsiwkh'to .sem^e him better than tkou hast. 

pirsuade me so: why else this strength 
Af^culcfcs yet remaining in those locks? 

miglk continues in thee not for naught, 

^61^ shall his won 4 rous gifts be frustrate thus. 

‘Sams. All otherwise to me iipy thoughts portend— S9° 
^hat these ^ajk orbs no more shall treat with light, 

Nor the other light of life continue long, 

But yield to double darkness nigh at hand: 

So much I feel my genial spirits droop, 

Jkly hopes all flat; Nature within me seems 
In all her func^ons weary of herself; , 

My race of glory run, aiid nice of shame. 

And I shall shortly be with them that rest. 

Jfaa. Believe not these suggestions, which proceA' 
From anguish of the mind, and humours black 600 
That mingle with thy fancy. I, however, 

'Must not omit a father’s timely care 
To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ^ransom, •or how else ; meanwhile be calm. 

And healing words from these thy friends admit. ^Exit. 
• Sams. O that torment should not be confined 
■To the- body’s wounds and sores. 


With* maladies innumerable 
^n*h&irt, head, breast, and reins; 
j^ut must secret passage find 
grp the inmost mind, 
pThere exercise all ^is fierce accidents, 
on h^r purest ijpirits prey, 
on entrails, joints, and linijbs, 

^ith answerable pains, but more intense, 
Eoj^gh void of corporal sense 1 
griefs not only pain me 
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As a lingering dis»ase, 

But, finding no redress, ferment and rage; 

Nor less than wounds immedicaljle 620 

Rankle, and fester, and gangrene, 

^Fo black inort'-fication. 

Thoughts, my tonnentor^j, armed with deadly stings. 

Mangle my apprelieiisive tcnderest parts. 

Exasperate, cxuleeuite, and raise 

Dire inflamm Uion, which no cooling herl) 

Or med’cinal li()uor can as^\^age, 

Nor brea’Ji of vc'rnrd air fiom snowy Alp. 

Sleep hath forsook and given me o’er ,, 

'Fo death’s benumbing ojriiim at. my only cure: 630 

Thence faintings, swooiiings of despair, 

Arrd sense of Heaven’s desertion. 

I was his nursling once and choice delight, 

His destined from the womb, 

•% 

Promised by heavenly message twice dcscciiding. 

Under his special eye 

Abstemious I grew u]) and thrived amain; ' 

He led me on to miglitic-l deeds, 

Aljove the neive of morl^d arm, 

Against the Uncireumcised, our em mies : 640 

But now hath cast me off as never known. 

And to those cruel tnemies, 

\Vhom..l by his afipomtment had provoked, 

Left me all helpless, with the_irf'parable loss 
Of .sight, reserved alive to lie reiieatecj, 

The subject of their cruelty or scorq^- 
Nor am^^I in thij’list of ihyyn that hope; 

Hop<i(’es.s are all my evils, all remediles.s; 

This one prayer yet remains, might 1 be heard. 

No long petition- -s[)};cdy death, 6J0 
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The dorr of all my miseries and the balm. 

Chor. ’Many are the sayings of the wise, 

In ancient and modern books enrolled, 

Extolling patience as the truest fortitude, 

And*to the bearing well of all calamities. 

All chances ^incident to man’s fillil life, 

Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought; 

But with the afflicted in his pangs their sound 660 

Little prevails, or rather scc;ns a tune 

Harsh, and of di-^sonant mood fro®i his oomplaint; 

Unless he feel within 

Some source of consolation from above. 

Secret refreshings that repair his strength 
And fainting spirits upliold. 

God of our fathers! what is .Man, 

That thou towards him with hand so various— 

Or might I say conlr.arious ?— 

Tenjpcr’st thy providence through his short course, 670 
Not evenly, as thou rul’st 

The angelic orders, and inferior* creatures mute, 

Irrational and brute? 

Nor do I name of men the common rout. 

That, wandering loose about, 

Qlow up and perish as the summer fly, 

Heads without name, nc> n>^)re lemembcrcd; 

But such as thou liast solemnly elected. 

With gifts <ind grace* eminently adorned 

To some great work, thy glory, 68a 

•And people’s safety, which in part they effect': 

■Yet toward these, thus dignified, thou oft, 

Al^dst thel: highth of noon, 
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Changest thy -courttenance and thy hand, with ||0tTe^d 
Pf highest favours past 

From thee on them, or them to thee of sery:|gc. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
•To lift: obscurfid, which were a fair d.smission, 

r 

But throw’st them lower l^.un thou didst exalt them high-^w* 
Unseemly falls in human eye, ^ 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission; 

Oft leav'st them to the hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcasses 
To dogs*^and fowls a prey, 9r else captived. 

Or to the unjust tribipials, under chang* of times, 

And condemnation of the ungrjteful multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty 

'mth sickness and disease thou bow’st them down, 

Painful diseases and deformed. 

In crude old age ; 706 

Though not disordinate, yet causeless sulfcring 
The punishment of dissolute days: in fine. 

Just or unjust alike seem miserable. 

For <oft alike lioth come to evil end. 

So deal not with this once thy glorious chamiiion, 

J’he image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 

What^do I beg? how hast thou dealt already 1 
Behold him in this* state calamitous, and turn 
His lifoours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 

But who is this ? what thipg »-3f sea or land— 

Female of sex it seems— 

That, so bedec ked, ornate, and gay^ 

Comes* this way sailing, 

Lik£ a stately ship 

‘pf Tarsus, bound for the isles 

iPf .vJavan or Cadirej 
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[Aer bravery on, and tackle trim, 

SuViilled, and streamers waving, 
i>i;^d oy all the winds that hold them play; 

A^^mber* scent of odorous perfume 720 

ter harbinger, a’damsel train behind; 

^me rich IJhilistian matron she*may seem; 

Sind now, at nearer view, no other certain 
^an Dalila thy wife. 

^ Sams. My wife! my traitress! let her not come near me. 

Chor. Yet on she moves; now stands and eyes thee fixed, 
About to have spoke; but aow, with head declined, 

Like a fair fiowfir surcharged with •dew, she weeps, 

And words addressed sedhi into tears dissolved. 

Wetting the borders of her silken veil: 730 

But now again she makes address to speak. 

Dal. Witii doubtful feet and wavering resolution 
t came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 

IVhich to have merited, without excuse, 
t cannot but acknowledge; yet, if tears 
May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 
[n the perverse event than I foresaw). 

My penance hath not slackenet^ though my pardon 

No way assured. But conjugal affection, 

jP/oy^ing over fear and timorous doubt, 740 

Hktb led me on, desirous to behold 

jpnee more thy face, and know of thy estate, 

Sf aught in my ability iflaj* serve 
1^0, lighten what tllbu suffer’st, and appease 
iy'mind «with whaP amends is in my ijpwer— 
iugh late, yet in some parf to recompense 
^^rS£h but more unfortunate misdeed. 

Out, out, hyaena! these are thy wonted arts, 

.<p every woman false like \hee. 
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To break all faith) all vows, deceive, betray; 750 

Then, as repentant, to submit, beseech, 

And yeconcilement move with fcij;ned remorse. 

Confess, and promise wonders in lier change— 

'Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her husband, how far urged his patience bcirs, 

His virtue or weakness which way to assail: 

Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits: 

That wisest and best men, full oft beguiled, 

With goodne-s principled not to reject 760 

The penitent, but ever to forgive. 

Are drawn to wear out miserable days, 

Entangled with a poisonous bosoni-snake. 

If not by quick destnii tion soon cut oil', 

As I by thee, to ages an examiile. 

Dal. Yet hear me, Samson ; not that I endeavour 
To lessen or extenuate my offuiee. 

But that, on the other side, if it be weighed 
By itself, with aggravations not surchargi.d. 

Or e’se with just allowance countci poised, 

I may, if possible, thy p.irdon find 
The easier towards me, or thy hatied less. 

First granting, as 1 do, it ws'is a wetikness 
In ma, but incident fo all our sex, 

Curiosfty, inquisitive, importune 
Of secrets, then with like infi.nhty 
To publish them—both common female faults : 

Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is foi naught, 

Wh( 5 rein consisted all thy strength and safety? 

To what I did thou show’dst me first the way. 

But I to enemies rdvealed, and should notl 


770 
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Nor shouM’st thou have trusted that to woman’s frailty: 
Ere I to mee, thou to thyself wast cruel. 

Let weakness then with weakness come to parle, 

3 o near related, or the same of kind; 

Thine,forgi\c mine,^ that men may censure* thine 

The gentler, ^if severely thou cxaA m)t 

More strength from me than in thyself was found. 

And uhat if love, which thou interpret’st hate, 790 

The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 
In human hearts, nor less in mine towards thee, 

Cau.sed what 1 did? 1 saw' Jhee mutable 

Of fancy; feared»lest one day thou»would’.st leave me 

As her at Timna , sought* by all means, therefore, 

How to endear, and hold thee to me firmest: 

No better way I s.iw than by importuning 
To learn thy secrets, get into my power 
Thy key of strength and safety.. Thou wilt say, 

‘Wliy, then, revealed?’ I was assured by those 800 
Who tempted me, that nothing was designed 
Agaiast thee Lut safe custod)’ and hold: 

That made for me; I knew that liberty 
Would draw thee forth to penlo»s enterprises, 

While 1 at home sat full of c.ues and fears, 

Wailing thy absence in my widowed bed; 

Here 1 should still enjoy thee, day ^ild night, 

J^e and love’s prisoner, not the rhilistines’, 

Whole to myself, unharatSeii abroad. 

Fearless at home of •partners in my love. Sio 

These reasoijs in lovefe law have passerl for good. 
Though fond and reasonless to» some perhaps; 

And love hath oft, well meaning, wrought much woe,” 
Vet always pity or pardon hath obtained, 
unlike all others, not austere 
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As thoti art strong, inflexible as steel. 

.tf thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 

In uncompassionate anger do not so. 

Sams. How cunningly the sorceress, displays 
Her oWn transgressions, to upbraid me mine! 

That malice, not rcpcntiTiice, brought thee hither 
By this appears: I gave, thou say’st, the example, 

I led the way; bitter reproach, but true j 
I to myself was false ere thou to me. 

Such pardon, .therefore, as 1 give my folly 
Take to thy wicked deed; which when thou seest 
Impartial, self-severe, i iexorable. 

Thou wilt renounce thy seeking; and much rather 
Confess it feigned. Weakness is thy e.\cuse, 

An 3 I believe it—weakness to resist 830 

Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse, 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide. 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it? 

All wickedness is weakness: that plea, therefore, 

With God or man will gain thee no remission. 

But love constrained thee! Call it furious rage 
To satisfy thy lust: lovtf'seeks to have love; 

^ly love how could’st thou hope, who took’st the way 
To raise in me inexpiable hate. 

Knowing, as needs T must, by thee betrayed ? ^ 

In vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame, 

Or by evasions thy crime un'-ov'fer’st more. 

Dal. Since thou determin’st weakness for no ple^. 

In man or woman,, though to thy own condemning,. 
Hear ^hat assaults I had,'what snares besides, 

Whli sieges girt me round, ere I consented; 

^t^ich might have awed the best-resolved of men, 
constantest, to'^have yielded without bla^- 
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gold, as to my charge thou lay’st, 

JCJitet wVo'jght with me: thou know’st the magistrates 850' 
princes of my country came in person, 

^felted, commanded, threatened, urged, 
l&jur'id by all the’*bonds of civil duty 
^d of religion ; pressed how jtlst it w'as, 

^ow honourable, how glorious, to entraii 
common enemy, who had destroyed 
jpeh numbers of our nation; and the priest 
Was not behind, but ever at my ear. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 

It would be to tlnsnarc an irreligious 860 

Dishonourer of Dagon. What had I 

To oppose against such powerful arguments? 

Only my love of thee held long debate. 

And combated in silence all these reasons 

With hard contest. At length, that grounded maxim, 

So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wisest men—that to the public good 
^Private respects must yield—with grave authority 
Took full possession of me, and prevailed; 

’.Virtue, as I thought, truth, dut^* so enjoining. 870 

• Sa»is. I thought where all thy circling wiles would 

i '.end. 

feigned religion, smooth hypocrisy ! 

It had thy love, still odiously pretended, 
en, as it ought, sincerd, jt would have taught thee 
ir other reasoningl, brought forth other deeds. 

^''before all* the daug'hters of my tribe , 
pf my nation, chose thee’from among 
jemies, loved thee, as too well thou knew’st, 
b 11| uhbosomed all my secrets to thee, 
levity, but overpowered 
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By thy request, who could deny thee nothing] 

Yet now am judged an enemy. Why then 
Didst«thou at first receive me for thy husband, 

Then, as since then, thy country’s foe professefi? 

'feeing onccv a wife, for me thou wast to leave 
Parents and country; nor was I their subjcqt. 

Nor under their protection, but my own ; " 

Thou mine, not theirs. If aught again^t my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly. 

Against t}ie law of nature, law of nations; 890 

No more thy country, but au impious crew 
Of men consiiiring to upliol.l their state 
By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
J’or^ which our country is a name so dear; 

Not therefore to be obeyed. But zeal moved thee! 

To please thy gods thou didst it! Clods unable 
To acquit themselves and* prosecute their foes 
But by ungodly deeds, the contr.uliction 
Of their own deity, gods cannot be; 

Less theretore to be pleased, obeyed, or feared. 900 

Thesti false pretexts and varnished colours failing. 

Bare in thy guilt, how fdul must thou appear! 

• Dal. In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 

Sarfh. For want of words, no doubt, or lack of breath 1 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 

Dal. I yvas a fool, too rath,‘‘and quite mistaken 
In what I thought would have succeAled best. 

Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, llamson; 

Alfi^d Ihe place to show (v'hat recompense 910 

Towards thee I intend for what 1 have misdone, 
Misguided ; only what remains past cure 
not too sensibly, nor still insist 
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To afflict thyself in vain. Though sight be lost, 

Life yet Bath many solaces, enjoyed 
Where other senses want not their delights, 

At home, *in leisure and domestic ease, 

Exenipt from man/ a care and chance to‘which 
Eyesight exposes, daily, men abJIi.id. 

I to the lords»will interccile, not doubting 920 

I'heir favourable ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth tliis loathsome prison-house, to abide 
With me, whore my redoubled love and care. 

With nursing diligence, to me glad office, 

May ever tend about thee to old 4ige, 

With all things grateful dicered, and so supplied, 

That what by me thou hast lost tliou least shalt miss. 

Stims. No, no ; of my condition take no caie; 

It fits not; them and I long since are twain; 

Nor think me so unwary or acttuised 930 

I'o bring my feet again into the snare 
Where once 1 have lieen caught. I know thy trains. 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins, and toils; 

Thy fair enchanted cup, and warbling charms, 

No more on me have power, tl*;ir force is nulled; 

So much of adder’s wisdom 1 have learned, 

To fdhee my ear against thy sorceries. 

If in my flower of youth and streii when all men 
I^jved, honoured, feared me, thou alone could hafe me, 
Thy husband, slight rae,»s( 4 l me, and forgo me; 940 

How would’st thou«usc me now, blind, and tliercby 
Deceivable,«in most Airings as a child 
.Helpless, thence easily contemned, and scorned, 

And last neglected ! How would’st thou insult. 

When I must live uxorious to thy will 
In perfect thraldom! how again bctitiy me. 
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Bearing my words and doings to the lords 
To gloss' upon, and, censuring, frown or smile 
This jiail I count the house of liberty 
To thine, whose doors my feet shall never enter. 

Dal. Lqt me approach, at least, aiid touch thy han(^ 
Sams. Not for thy life, lest fierc;e remembrance wahe^ 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint. 

At distance I forgive thee, go with that; 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious Avorks 
It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives: 

Cherish thy hastened viidowhood with tlw gold 
Of matrimonial treason : so farco’ell. 

Dal. I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 

■fo prayers than winds and seas; yet winds to seas 
Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore: 

Thy anger, unappeasable, Atill rages. 

Eternal tempest never to be calmed. 

Why do 1 humble thus myself, and, suing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate, 

Bid go with evil omen, and the brand 
Of infamy upon my name denounced? 

To mix with thy concernments I desist 

Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 970J 

Fame,< if not double-faced, is double-mouthed, 

And w'ith contrary blast proclaims most deeds; 

On both his wings, one blacki Uie other white, 

Bears greatest names in his wild acryi<flight. 

My name, perhaps, among the Circaraciscd 
In Danj in Judah, and the bordering tribes, 

.To all posterity may stand defamed, 

With malediction mentioned, and the blot 
i^ 5 |^.,falsehood most unconjugal traduced. 
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fey -^uAt^, where I most desire^ 980 

Jfn\lEclr6m Gaza, Asdod, and in Gath, 
be named among the famouscst 
womeif, sung at solemn festivals, 
and dead racorded, who, to save 
EHer country from a fierce destroyer, chose 
^Above the faith of wedlock bands; my tomb 
' With odours visited and annual flowers ; 

,Nbt less renowned than in Mount Ephraim 
Jael, who with inhospitable g>iile 

•Smote Sisera sleeping, through the temples nailefd. 990 
Nor shall I couiit it heinous to c^joy 
The public marks of hoijour and reward 
■Conferred upon me for the piety 

Which to my country I was judged to have shown. • • 
At this whoever envies or repines, 

I leave him to his lot, and like my own. \Jixu. 

Chor. She’s gone—a manifest serpent by her sting 
Discovered in the end, till now concealed. 

Sams. So* let her go ; God sent her to debase me. 
And aggravate my folly, who committed 1000 

■To such a viper his most sacre^ trust 
-Of secrecy, my safety, and my life. 

, C^. Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power, 
•Aftdr bffence returning, to regain • 

!';]^ve once possessed, nor can be easily 
Repulsed, without much ^nward passion felt, 
i;nd secret sting of^amorous remorse. 

Love-quarr(^s oft in pleasing concord end, 

|ot'wedlock-treachery endangering life. 

It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, [oio 

|f^gth, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 

.woman’s love can win, or long,inherit; 
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But what it is, hard is to say, 

IJarder to hit, 

\\'hich way soever men refer it : 

Much like thy rkhlle, Samson, in one day 
Gr seven thoiigR one should musing si7. 

If any of these, (jr all, 'ihe 'rimnian brirle 
Had not so soon preferred 
Thy parau' mph. worthless to thee compared, 
Successor in thy hni. 

Nor both so loosely di-allied 

Their nuptials, nor this last so treacherously 

Had shorn the fatal harves! of thy htad. ' 

Is it for that such outwaul ornaiAent 

Was lavished on their sex, that inward gifts 

V^ere loft for ha^te unfinished, judgment scan*. 

Capacity not raised to apprehend 

Or value ^\hat is lie-t 

In choice, but oftcst to alfeit the wrong? 

Or was too much of self-love mixed. 

Of constaiic.y no root infixed. 

That »tidler they love nothing, or not long? 

WTiate’er it he, to wisesi men and best 
Sepming at first all heavenly under virgin veil. 
Soft, modest, meek, demure. 

Once jomed, the confrary she proves, a thoin 
Intestind, far within deieiisive arms 
A cleaving miscliief, in Ins way ttt virtue 
Adverse and‘'turbulent: or by her elnuuis 
Draws him awry, enslaved 
With dotu'ge, and his sense depraved 
To fcMy and shameful deeds, winch ruin ends. 
What pilot so expert but rif ds must wreck, ^ 
Embarked with such A stcers-mate at the helm ? 
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Favoi^ed of Heaven who finds 
One virfious, rarely found, 

That in domestic good combines ! 

Happy tliat house ! his way to peace is smooth : 

Eut wirlue which Ijrcaks through all oppusitiyn, 1050 
And all leipptation can icmow^ 

Most shines And most is acceptable above. 

Therefore (lod’s universal law 
Gave to Ihe man despotic power 
Over his female in diu- awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile she or Iflur : 

So shall he least confusion diaw 
On his whole life, not swayed 

By fem.ale usurpation, nor dismayed. 1000 

But had we best retire? T see a storm. 

Sams. Fair il.ivs have oft (.‘ontracted wind and rain. 
C//or. but this another kind of tempest brings. 

Sit//is. Be less abstruse, my riddling days aie past. 
iShor. Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
'i’he bait of honeyed words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward; 1 know hiift by his stride. 

The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 
ri^iugl. ty, as is his pile high-built anil proud. 

Comes he in peace? What wind Uath blown hinP hither 
less conjecture than when first I saw 1071 

The sumptuous Dalila fiotfting this way: 

His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 

Sams. Or peace %)r not, alike to mejic conics. 

Clwr. His fraught we soon’shall know, he no\^arrives. 
Harapha. 1 come not, S.imson, to condole thy cffance, 
As these perhaps, yet wish it had not been. 

Though for no friendly intent. I am of Gath ; 
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,Men call me Harapha, of stock renowned 

iVs Or or Anak, and the Emims old '•i'cM. 

That •Kiriathaim held: thou know’st me now, 

\ 

If thou at all art known. Much I have heard 
Uf thy prodigious might and feats performed, 

Incredible to me, in this* displeased. 

That I was never present on the place 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other’s force in camp or listed field; 

And now^am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walked about, and each limb to survey, 

If thy appearance answer loud report. ‘ logo 

Stxms. The way to know wort; not to see, but taste. 

^ Dost thou already single me? I thought 

Gyv’es and the mill had tamed thee. O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art famed 
To have wrought such wonders with an ass’s jaw! 

I should have forced thee soon wish other arms, 

Or left thy carcass where the ass lay thrown 
So had the glory of prowess been reco\ered 
To Rilestine, won by a Philistine 

Troin the unforeskinned face, of whom thou bear’st iioo' 
The highest name for valiant acts; that honour. 

Certain to have w'on by mortal duel from thee, 

1 losCjfprevented by Ihy eyes put out. 

I Sams. Boast not of what thou would’st have done, but d^^ 
What then thou would’st; thot. Seest it in thy hand. 

Har. To combat with a blind mafl I disdain, 

And thou hast qecd much washing fo be touched. 

Sams.*' Such usage as ydur honourable lords 
,-iAffofi me, assassinated and betrayed; 

durst not with their whole united power% 
withstand m{; single and unarmed. 
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house with chamber-ambushes 
.^os^b^ded durst attack me, no, not sleeping^ 

^r'they had hired a woman with their gold, 

^^aking “her marriage-faith, to circumvent me. 

JI1»er«fore, without* feign’d shifts, let be assigned 

Some narrow place enclosed, wJlore sight may give thee. 

Of rather flight, no great advantage on me; 

l^hen put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 

And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, 1120 

■Vant-brace and greaves and gauntlet; add thy spear, 

A weaver’s beam, and seven-times-folded shield; 

I only with an •oaken staff will meet thee. 

And raise such outcries •on thy clattered iron. 

Which long sh.nll not withhold me from thy head. 

That in a little time, while breath remains thee. 

Thou oft shall wish thyself at Gath, to boast 
Again in safety what thou wonld’st have done 
To Samson, but shall never see Gath more. 

Har. Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms 1130 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn, 

I'heir ornament and safely, had not spells 
And black enchantments, some* magician’s art. 


.Armed thee or charmed thee strong, which thou from Heaven 
■NFcigrJdst at thy birth was given thee in thy hair, 
i'Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
‘^Vere bristles ranged like those that ridge the baSk 
►'Of chafed wild boars o^ ruffled porcupines. 

Sams, ^ I know flo spells, use no forbiddei?'arts; 

IjMy trust i* in the Siving God, who ga\jp me, 1140 

my nativity this strength, diffused 
less through all my sinews, joints, and bones, 
gjlfatn thine, while I preserved these locks unshorn, 
^mi^ *ntedge of my unviolated vow. 
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For proof hereof, if Dagon be thy god, 
fJo to his temple, invocate his aid 
With .solemnest devotion, spread before liim 
How highly it conrorns his glory now 
'To frifstratt; and dissolve tlicse magic ^spells, 

Which I to be the powi/. of Israel’s (lod 1150 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test. 

Offering to coinb.it thee, his eh.iinjiion bob 
With the utmost of his godhead seconded : 

Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy soirow 
Soon feel, whose (lod is strongo't, thine or mine. 

Har. Presume not «n thy God, whatd’er he be; 

Thee he regards not, owns not, 'hat'', cut off 

Quite from his people, and delivered up 

Into thy enemies’ hand; permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fettered send thee n6o 

Into the common prison, ,»here to grind 

Among the slaves and asses, thy comr.ides. 

As good for nothing eKe, no bettei service 
With those thy boisterous locks -no worthy match 
For ifcilour to assail, nor by the sword 
Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour. 

But by the barber’s razor best subdued. 

Artwr. All these indignities, for such they are 
From thine, these e^ij^s I deserve and more, 

Acknowledge them from God inllicted on me iiyti 

Justly, yet despair not of his fmfd pardon 
Whose carls ever open, and his eye ^ 

Gracious to re-.aijlmit the suppliant; «• 

In confidence whereof I once again 
Defy^thee to the tri.al of mortal fight. 

By combat to deciile whose god is God, 

Thine, or whom I with Israel’s sons adore. 
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Har. ^Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He willficcept thee to defend his cause, 

A murderer, a revolter, and a robber! iiSo 

Sams, 'rongue-doughty giant, how dost thou prove m^ 
these ? 

liar. Is, not thy nation subject to our lords ? 

Their niagistrAtes confessed it when tliey tOf)k thee 
As a league-breaker, and delivered hound 
Into our hands; for hadst thou not committed 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 
At Ascalon, who never did thee harm. 

Then, like a ro^fiber, stripp’dst thC-m of their robc-> ? 

7 'he Thiliitines, when tlfou hadst broke the league. 

Went up with armed powers thee only seeking, 

To others did no violence nor s[)oi]. 

Sams. Among the daughters of the Philistines 
I chose a wife, which argued flie no foe, 

And in your city held my nuptial feast; 

But your ill-meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests, 

Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

Who, threatening cruel death, constrained the hiidc 
To wring from me, and tell to them, my secret, 

Tli^it i>olved the rkldle which I had jnoposed. lacw 

When I perceived all set on enmity, 

*As on my enemies, wherever chanced, 

I used hostility, and toolc Iheir spoil. 

To pay my unilernTiiiers in their coin. 

My nation ^vas sul)j(^;led to your lords ! 

It was the force of conquest ;* force with force 
Is well ejected when the conquered can. 

But I, a p’«ivatc person, whom my country 
As a league-breaker gave up bound, presumed 
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Singfe;' relbdlidn, and did hostile acts I ' . 

t ines no private, but a person raised, 
tVith “Strength sufficient cond command from Heaven, 
jJTo free my country; if their servile minds 
Me, their deliverer sent, would not receive. 

But to their masters gave me up for nought,i 
The unworthicr they; whence to this day they serve. 

I was to do my part from Heaven assigned. 

And had performed it if my known offence 
Had not,disabled me, not all your force. 

These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant, 1220 

Though by his blindne'Ss maimed for high attempts. 

Who now defies thee thrice to sangle fight, 

As ^ petty enterprise of small enforce. 

I/ar. With thee, a man condemned, a slave enrolled,. 
Due by the law to capital punishment? 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. 

Sams. Cam’st thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me. 
To descant on my strength, and give thy verdict? 

Come nearer, part not hence so shglit informed; 

But take good heed my hand survey not thee. 1230 
Har, O Baal-zebub! can my c.ir.s unused 
Hear these dishonours, and not ren<ler death? 

Sams. No man vpthholds thee ; nothing from thy hand 
Fear incurable; bi<ng up thy van; 

My heels are fettered, but my fist is free, 

Har. ^is insolence other* kind of answer fits. 

Sams. Go, baffled coward, lest 1 run upon thee, 
Though^in thesfe chains, bulk without spirit ’?*ast, 
Anc^with one buffet lay thy structure low, 

Or swing thee.,, in the air, then dash thee down, 
the hazard of tly brains and shattered siSes. 

By Astaroth, ereHotig thou shall lament. 
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verie^ in irons loaden on thee.' [jE'x/'/; 

h^Aor. I His giantship is gone somewhat crest-fallen; 
Sralking with less unconscionable strides, 

Sih^ lower looks, but in a sultry chafe. 

^:-Sams. I dread ^lim not, nor all his giant-brood. 
Though faiivJ divulge him father of five sons, 

All of gigantid size, Goliah chief. 

Chor. He will directly to the lords, I fear, 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 

Sams. He must allege some cause, and offered fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a qu&tion rise 
Whether he durst accept the offer or not; 

And that he durst not plain enough appeared. 

Sluch more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impose, nor I sustain. 

If they intend advantage of my labours, 

The work of many hands, which earns my keeping, 1260 
With no sm^ll profit daily to my owners. 

BuP come what will, my deadliest foe will prove 
My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence; 

The worst that he can give, to*me the best. 

Yet so it may fall out, because their end 
Is ^late, not help to me, it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt tfce deed. 

ISi Chor. 0 , how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just m?n*long oppressed, 
l^en God into th? hands of their deliverer 1270 

^ts invincible migh(| 

^ quell the mighty of the erfl-th, the oppressor, 
le. brute and boisterous force of violent men, 
andsindustrious to support 
" Ihhic, power, but raging to pursue 
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The righteous, and all such as honour truth 1 
»He all their ammunition 
And -feats of war defeats, 

With plain heroic magnitude of mind 

And cele>t'al vigour aimed; 1280 

Their aimourics and magazines contemns, 

Renders them useless, wlule 

With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who, surjirised, 

Lose their defence, distracted and amazed. 

But patience is more oft the r-xeicise ' 

Of saints, the trial of their fortuiide, 

Making them each his own deliveu r, 

.Vnd victor over all 1290 

I'hat t)ranny or fortune can indict. 

Either of these is in thy *lot, 

.Samson, wiih might endued 
.Vhove the -ons of men ; hut sight beicaved 
May chance to nuinher thee with tlu/se 
Whom p.itience finally must crown. 

This Idol’.s d.iy hath been to lliee no day of rCst, 
[>abouniig thy mind 

.More than tiie working day thy ham Is; 

And yet, perhaps, iTv;rc trouble is Ijehind, 1300 

For T ‘descry thi.s way 
Some other tending; m hi> fund 
A sco[)tre*^r rpiaint staff he bears, 

Comes on arn.t^n, sjieed m his look*. 

By hi.s ^labit I discern hirfi now 
A liiiblic officer, and now at hand: 

His message will be short and voluble. 

Off. Ebrews, the* prisoner Samson here I seek. 
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Clwr, His manacles remark him; there he sits. 

Off. qpmson, to thee our lords thus bid me say; 1310 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast, 

With sacriiices, triumph, pomp, and games j 
Thy*strength they know suri)assing human ratp, 

And now some public proof thereof re(iuire 
To honour tlin groat feast, and great assembly. 

Rise, therefore, with all speed, and come along, 

Where I will sec thee heartened and fresh elad. 

To apiiear as fits before the illustrious lords. 

Sams. Thou know’st I am an Ebrew j therefore tell 
them 

Our law forbids at their feligious rites 1320 

My presence ; for th.it cause I cannot come. 

Off. This answer, be assured, will not content them. 
Sams. Have they noi swoul-pLiieis, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, riders, runneis. 

Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics. 

But they must pick me out, with shackles tired, 

And* over-laboured at their public mill. 

To make them sjiou with blind activiti ? 

Do they not seek oce.ision of ikV quarrel -, 

On my refusal, to distress me more, 1330 

Or m.t^e a game of my calamities ? 

Return the way thou cam’st; I will jiot come. 

\Off. Regard thyself; this will offend them highfy. 

Sams. Myself! my cofts#ienee, and internal peace. 
Can they think me .^o broken, so debasi'd ** 

With corporal servitude, that my mind ev'ir 
■y/iw condescend to such absiiid commands ? 

Although their drudge, to bo their fool or jestc.. 

And in my ^nidst of sorrow and lieait grief 

To show them feats, and play before their god— 1340 
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Thfe worst of all indignities yet on me 
Joined with extreme contempt! I will not com^ 

' Off. My message was imposed on me with speed, 
Brooks no delay: is this thy resolution? 

Sarris. So ta'xe it with what speed thy message pdeds., 
Off. I am sorry what t?.is stoutness will produce. [ExiH 
Sam. Perhaps thou shalt have cause to sorrow indeedi 
Char. Consider, Samson; matters now are strained 
Up to the highth, whether to hold or break: 

He’s gone, and who knows how he may report 1350 
Thy words by adding fuel to the flame? 

Expect another message, more imperious,' 

More lordly thundering than thai well wilt bear. 

Sims. Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
Of strength, again returning with my hair 
After my great transgression? so requite 
Favour renewed, and add,a greater sin 
By prostituting holy things to idols, 

A Nazarite, in place abominable, 

Vaunting my strength in honour to their Dagon? ^360 
Besides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous. 

What act more execrably ^unclean, profane? 

Char. Yet with this strength thou serv’st the Philistines, 
Idolattous, uncircumcised, unclean. 

Satw. Not in thfeir idol-worship, but by labour 
Honesf and lawful to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in thqr «'ivil power. 

Char. Y/here the heart joins not, outward acts defile no 
Sams. Where outward force constrains, t}te sentencd-' 
holds: 

ButVho constrains me to the temple of Dagon, 
jMot dragging? The Philistian lords commanti: 
.Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
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freely, venturing to displease 
^(^' foriVhe fear of man, and man prefer, 

S^'God behind j which in his jealousy 

^)iall never, unrepented, find forgiveness. 

j.yef'ttiat he may dispense with me, or thee, 

l^sent in temples at idolatrous*ritc.s 

^or some inaportant cause, thou need’s! not doubt. 

C, . C/ior. How thou wilt here come off surmounts my reach. 
^ Sams. Be of good courage; I begin to feel 1381 
■Some rousing motions in me, which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts. 

.1 with this mes.««enger will go along. 

Nothing to do, be sure, that may dishonour 
Our law, or stain my vow of Na/carite. 

If there be aught of presage in the mind, 

This day will be rcmarkaljle in my life 
By some great act, or of my days the last. 

Chor. In time thou hast resolved; the man returns. 1390 
Off. Samson, this second message from our lords 
To ^hce I am bid .say: Art thou our slave, 

Our captive, at the public mill our drudge, 

And dar’st thou at our sending tmd command 
Dispute thy coming? Come without delay; 

Or w(? shall find such engines to assail 
Antf hamper thee, as thou shalt coir^e’ of force, 

Iphough thou wert firmlier fastened than a rock. 

^Sams. I could be wel> content to try their art, 

^ich to no few ofrthem would prove pernicious; 1400 

t, knowing their advantages too many, 
luse they shall not trail mo through their streets 
wild beast, I am content to go: 
s’ OJiljmands come with a power resistless 
as owe them absolute subjection; 
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And for a life who will not change his purpose^ 

(So mutable arc all the ways of men!) 

Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply 
^ Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 

Off.' I praise thy resolution. Dofl -'these- links ; , '^410 
By this compliance thou ‘wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee fiec. 

Sams, llrethien, farewell; your company along 
1 will not wish, lest it perhaps offend them 
To see me giit witli fiiends; and how the sight 
Of me, as of a common enemy. 

So dreaded once, may now exasperate them, 

1 know not. Lords are lordliest' in their wine; 

And,the well-feasted piiest then soonest fired 

With zeal, if aught religion seem concerned; i-tao 

No less the people, on their holy-days. 

Impetuous, insolent, uiKiueiich.able. 

Happen what may, of me expect to hear 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 
Our God, our law, my nation, or myself; 

The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 

\lL\eutit Samson and the Officer. 

C/ior. Go, and the Holy One 
Of Israel be thy guide ^ 

To wh.it may serve *his glory best, and spread his name 
Great among the heathen round; i4:j|i 

Send thee tlie Angel of thy Ij'rth, to stand 
Fast by thy side, who from thy father’s field 
Rode up in flames after his messagv. told 
Of thy conception, and be now a shield 
Of lire; that Spirit that first rushed on thee 
In the camp of Dan, 

Be efficacious in thee now at need I 
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’Fpfr Mevv from Heaven imparted 
J^^siirepf strength so great to mortal seed, 

in thy wondrous actions hath been seen. 1440 

^ut wherefore comes old Manoa in such jiaste 
Witt» •youthfuf step^ ? Much livelier than erewhile 
H© seems: supposing here to fftid his son, 
i.pt of him brftging to us some glad news? 

? Man. Peace with you, brethren 1 My inducement hither 
Was not at present here to find my son, 

By order of the lords new parted hence 
To come and play before them at their feast. 

I heard all as 1 * came, the city rihgs, 

And numbers thither fiofle; I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forced to things unseemly. 

But that which moved my coming now was chiefly 
To give ye part with me what hope I have 
With good success to work his liberty. 

Chor. That hope would much rejoice us to partake 
With thee: jay, reverend sire; we thirst to hear. 

Man. I have attempted, one by one, the lords. 

Either at home, or through the high street passing, 

With supplication prone and fatRer’s tears, 


To accept of ransom for my son, their prisoner. 
Soiije piuch averse I found, and wondrous harsh. 
Contemptuous, proud, set on reveng© and spite; 
Shat part most reverenced Dagon and his priests; 
others more moderate sArffing, but their aim 
Private reward, for (^hich both God and State 
0y easily •tvould seP to sale: a third 
VO generous, far and civil, w'ho confessed 
^e y had enough revenged, having reduced 
foe tc* misery beneath their fears ; 
was magnanimity to remit, 
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If some convenient ransom were proposed— 

\iTiat noise or shout was that? It tore the sky. 

Cfior. Doubtle'-s the people shouting to behold 
.Their once great dread, captive and l)lind before tliem, 
Or at some proof of strength before them .shown. 

Man His ransom, if my whole inheritance 
May compass it, shall willingly be paid 
And numbered down : much rather 1 shall choose 
To live the poore.st in ni_\ tribe, than richest, 

And he in that calamitous prison left. 1480 

No, I am fi.xed not to part hence without him. 

For his redemption all my patrimony. 

If need be, I am ready to forgo'* 

And juit: not wanting him, 1 .shall want nothing. 

Chor. Fathers are wont to lay up for their sons, 

Thou for thy son art bent to Lay out all; 

Sons wont to nurse their parents in old age. 

Thou in old age car'st how to nur.se thy son, 

Made oldir than thy age through e>e-sight lost. 

Alan. It shall be my delight to knd his eyes, 1490 
And W-w him sitting in his hoU'C, ennobled 
With all tho.sc high exploits by him achieved. 

And on his shoulder-i waving down tho-.c locks 
That of a nation aimed the strmgth contained. 

And l*^persua(le me flod had not pcrmitteil 
His strength again to grow u[) with his hair, 

Garrisoned round about him l*.ke a camp 
Of faithful soldiery, were not his purfio.se 
To use him further yet in some grAt .service— 

Not^to sit idle with so grelit a gift 1500 

Useless, and thence ridiculous, about him. 

And, since hi.s strength with eye sight was no, lost, 

God will restore him eye sight to his .strength. 
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Chor. \ Thy hoi)es are not ill founded, nor seem vain^ 
Of his aelivery, aiKl thy joy thereon 
Conceived, agrecahle to a father’s love; 

In Jjoth vvhicji we, as next, paiticipate. 

1 know your friendly p^iiuls, and—O, what noise! 
Mercy of Heaven! what hideous noise was that? 
Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1510 

Chor. Noise call you it, or universal groan. 

As if tiie whole inhabitation perished ? 

Blood, death, and de.ithlul deeds, are in that rftiise. 

Ruin, dcstiuctif^i at the utmost {joint. 

Man. Of rum indee(^ melhoiight I heard the noise: 
Oh ! it eontinues; they have slain my son. 

Chor. Thy .son is ratlier slaving them; that out^y 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 

Man. Some dismal accident it needs must be; 

What shall we do, slay here, or run and see? 1520 

Chor. Best keej) together here, lest, running thither, 
W’e unaware^ run into danger's mouth. 

This evil on the Fhilistines is fillen : 

From whom could else a general ciy be heard? 

The suffereis then will scarce molest us here; 

Fron> other hands we need not much to fear. 

Wlfat*if, his eye sight (for to lsrael’s*God 
Ivfothing is hard) by miiacle restorei^, 

Ae now be dealing dolc^among his foes, 

And over heai>s of^laughtcied walk his way? • 1530 

t Man. 'IJiat were ^ joy luesumptuous to be thought. 

; Chor. Yet God hath vvtousJiI things as inciejible 
^For his pco()le of old; what hinders now ? 
j .Man. can, [ know, but doubt to think he will; 

hope would fain subscribe, and «tempts belief. 

'A little stay will bring some notice hither. 

’•V- ‘W, • , ' ” A • 


4—2 
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''Of gooa or oaa so great, ot oaa tne*'V;ioi^j 
i^^' eyil news rides post, while good news baits, 
kiitd to our wish I see one hither speeding, 

An Ebrew, as I guess, and of our tribe. 

Messenger: O, whither ^shall I run, or which way fly' 
Irhe sight of this so horrid spectacle, 

Which erst my eyes beheld, and yet behold? 

For dire imagination still pursues me. 

But providence or instinct of nature seems. 

Or reason, though disturbed and scarce consulted. 

To have guided me aright, I know not how. 

To thee first, reverend Manoa, and to these 
My countrymen, whom here I knew remaining. 

As aJ some distance from the place of horror, 155 

So in the sad event too much concerned. 

Man, The accident was loud, and here before thee 
With rueful cry; yet what it was we hear not; 

Ko preface needs, thou seest we long to know. 

Mess. It would burst forth; but I recove.- breath, 
And gense distract, to know well what I utter. 

Man. Tell us the sum, the .circumstance defer. 

Mess, Gaza yet stands, but all her sons are fallen. 
All in a moment overwhelmed and fallen. 

Man, Sad I but thou know’st to Israelites not sudde: 
■The de.solation oT a hostile city.- iSt 

Mess. Feed on that first; there may in grief be surfd 

Man. B.elate by whom. 

Mess. By Samson. 

. Afan. ■ That still lessej: 

•?l^.jSorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. 

. Mesi. Ah I Manoa, I refrain too suddenly 
^^^tter what wQl come at last too soon; 
tidings,’ with too rode irruptip^ 
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sttould pierce too deep. 

>;!^fi«l^'6uspOTse in news is torture, speak them but-. 

Then take the worst in briet: Samson is aeau, 
^ Jtian. The worst indeed I O, all my hope’s defeated isJri, 
H free him^hencje! but Death who set^all free 
l^atli paid his ransom now an^ full dischar^Jb. 

\Vhat windy joy this day had I conceived, 

Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 
Abortive as the first-born bloom of spring 
Nipt with the lagging rear of winter’s frost I 
liTet, ere I give the reins to grief, say first 
How died he ?. death to life is crown or shame. 

All by him fell, thou say’st: by whom fell he ? 1380 

What glorious hand gave Samson his death’s wound? 
Mess. Unwounded of his enemies he fell. 

Man. Wearied with slaughter then, or how? explain. 
Mess, By his own hands. 

Man. Self-violence? What cause 


Brought him so soon at variance with himself 
Among his*foes? 

Mess. Inevitable cause, 

At once both to destroy and Ije destroyed; 
The edifice, where all were met to see him, 
■.Upon their heads and on his own he pulled. 

, ‘Mtin, O lastly over-strong against thyself! 


^A dreadful way thou took’st to th/ revenge, 
fjilore than enough we know; but while things yet 
‘^re in confusion, ^ive us, if thou canst, 
[Eye-witness of what^ first or last was done, 
Relation more particular and^ distinct. 

Occasions drew me early to this city; 
^d|^;as .tl|^e gates I entered with sun-rise, 
E|fep.ihoming trumpets festival proclaimed 


1590 
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Through each high street. Little I had dispatched, 

When all abroad was rumoured that this da) 1600 

Samson should be 'brought forth, to show the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in foals and games; 
i sorrowed at h-'s captive state, but minded. 

Not to be aiuscnt at tliat ^spectacle. 

The building was a spacious theatre, 

Half round on two main pillars vaiillod high. 

With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to lichold; 

The other side was open, wlrere the throng 

On banks and scaffolds under sky might stand; 1610 

I among these aloof obscurely stood. 

The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 

Had 'iilled their hearts with mirth, high cheer, and wine, 

When to their sports they turned. Immediately 

Was Samson as a public servant brouglit. 

In their state livery clad: befirre him pipes 
And timbrels j on each side went armed guards; 

Both horse and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and slingers, cataphnacts, and spears. 

At sight of him the pco^jk; with a shout 1620 

Rifted the air, clamouring their god with praise, 

W'ho had made their dreadful enemy their thrall 
He, patient but undaunted, where they led him. 

Came to the place; .a'hd what was .set before him, 

Which without help of eye might be assayed. 

To heave, pull, draw, or brc.ak, he still performed, 

All with incredible, stupendious force;, 

None darmg to appear antagonist. 

At le.igth, for intermission sake, they led him 
Between the pillars; he his guide requested i6jol 

(For so from such as-nearer stood we heard), 
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As over-tired, to let him lean a while 
With bo^ his arms on those two massy pillars 
That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him ; which when Samson 
Felt in his asms, with head a while inclined, 

And eyes fast fixed, he stood, %s one who prayed, 

Or some grSat matter in his mind revolved ; 

At last, with head erect, thus cried .aloud;— 

“ Hitherto, Lords, what your commands imposed 1640 
I have performed, as re.ason w.as, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld; 

Now, of my ovm accord, such ot]ier trial 
I mean to show you of^my strength, yet greater, 

As with amaze shall strike all wlio behold.” 

This uttered, straining all his nerves, he bowed ; 

As with the force of winds and waters pent 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 1650 
Tl^ whole toof after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 

Lords, ladies, captains, coimsellprs, or priests, 

Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 

Met from all parts to solemnize thisi feast. 

•Samson, with these immixed, ineviAbly 
l*ulled down the same ijestruction on himself; 

The vulgar only scj.ped, who stood without. 

Chor. Q dearly Ijought revenge, yet glorious! 1660 
Living or dying thou hast ful^lled 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Israel, find now liest victorious 
Among thy slain self-killed; 
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Of” dirt Necessity, whose law in death conjffirid^ 

3^66 with thy slaughtered foes, in number more 
Tban all thy life had slain before. 

Setnichor. While their hearts were jocund and subBmi^ 
Drunk witli idolatry, druek with wine, i6^ 

And fat regorged of bulls and goats, 

Chaunting their idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread, who dwells 
In Silo, his bright sanctuary. 

Among tiiem he a spirit of phrenzy sent, 

Who hurt their minds,, 

And urgedj^them on with mad desire 
To call in haste for their destroyer; 

They, only set on sport and play, 

Unweetingly importuned 1680 

Their own destruction to come speedy upon them. 

So fond are mortal men. 

Fallen into wrath divine, 

As their own ruin on themselves to invite, 

Insenfate left, or to sense reprobate. 

And with blindness internal struck. 

Semichor, But he, though blind of sight, 

Despised, and thought extinguished quite,. 

With iqward eyes illuminated. 

His fieiy virtue roused 


From under ashes into suddeq, flame, 
And as ani'evening dragon came. 
Assailant on the perched roosts 
And nestt in order ranged t. 


[Exeunt. 


0. tame villatic fowl; but as an eagle 
HjB -rlnudlfiSs thunder bolted on their heads. 0 
given for lost. 
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overthrown, as seemed, 
.^hai\self-begotten bird 
lip^the Arabian woods embost, 
fhaE no second knows nor third, 
lay erewbile holocaust, 
am out her ashy womb now ^emcd, 

Revives, refloiyishes, then vigorous most 
len most unactive deemed; 

|Shd, though her body die, her fame survives, 

A secular bird, ages of lives. 

Man. Come, come; no time for lamentation* now, 
Kor much more,cause: Samson Ijath quit hims' 

Like Samson, and heroi<^y hath finished 
A life heroic, on his enemies 
P'ully revenged; hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 
Through all Philistian bounds; to Israel 
Honour hath left and freedom, let but them 
Find courage to lay hold on this occasion; 

To,himself afhd father’s house eternal fame; 

And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him,, as was feared. 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 

JJothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

tek the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
j)oci'> or blame; nothing but w^l and fair, 
i quiet us in^a death so noble. 

1 the feody where it lies 
jis enemief’ blood, and from the stream 
. pure and cleansing herbs wasii off 
doUtcd gore. I, with what speed the while 
; is no^ in plight to say us nay), 

■ for all my kindred, all my* friends, 
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To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend, 

With silent obsequy and funeral train, 
llome to his father’s house. There will I buil 3 hiin 
A monument, and plant it round with shade 
' Of laurel ever jreen, and branching palm,, 

With all his trophies hupg, and acts enrolled 
In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his memory inflame their breasts 
To matchless valour and adventures high; 1740 

The virgins also shall, on feastful days. 

Visit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial cjioice, 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 

Cnor. All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft he seems to hide his face. 

But une\j)ectedly returns, 1750 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns, 

And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent. 

His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience from this great event. 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 

And calm of mind, all passion spent. \Exeunt. 
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Though the abhievictions used in the Notes arc, it is hoped, clear, 
it may be well to explajn that:— 

M. = Millon, or Milton’s poetry, as distinguished from his^nosc. 

G.=Glossary. 

/*. /F. = Milton’s ^rosc-works, the cditiop to which reference is made 
being that published in Bohn’s ‘Standaid Library.’ 

The following are the titlc^of those of the pro.se-works which are 
most frequently quoted; togetlicr with the abbreviations (in bra<^et.s) 
of their titles:— 

‘Animadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against Sinec- 
tymmius,’ 1641 (Animiiih'criioiii). 

‘An Apology for Smectymnuus,’ 1642 {^Apol. for 

‘Of Reformation in England, and the Causes that Hitherto have 
hindered it,’ 1641 (_ 0 f Refoi iiialtoii). 

‘The Rcasoiif of Chinch Government urged against I’r laty,’ i6ji 
(CJntrch Cov.). 

‘The Doctrine and Di.scipline of Divorce,’ r^(3 [Doit, cj Pir.]. 

•A Traet.ite oir Education,’ i<)4| [O)^Luiiii'atioii). 

‘Arcop.igitira: a Speech for the Libeity of Unlicensed Piinting: 
to the llirliainent of England,’ 1(14; [.\reopa^itiia). 
^4»,-.‘Tetrtichordon,’ 1645. , 

' Tenure of Kings and Magistrates,’ 

De Docn Chrisliaua. This was a treatise in Latin, not pub¬ 
lished till .•ransl.ued Iry B^liop Sumner [Christian Docl.). 


<(rHE TITJ.li. 

• The fontio.9awft)« comes from the ^eptuagint Zufiipdiv, the Ilclrrcw 
ipeing Skims/idn ; cf. the German title of the play -Snnson tier Atliiet. 
It means ‘solaf,’ being connected with Shemesh, the sun. Some, 
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however, interpret if‘the waster/ or "‘the strong,’ 
to waste. Cf. Josephus, Antiq, 'v. 8. 4, “and they the chij^ 
when he was bom, Samson, which name signiheth one that is stfi^/^ 
’A7<i>«(rr'^s=a combatant at public games. Cf. Ilerodotus, 
where the reference is to the Olympic festival—^d.uei'oi oi PapfiS^, 
itwiariuni fhax'rov ayOva, a\Ka 'KXXiJj'ui'. rHere<iie noun pc^.nts']^ 
the catastrophe of the drama, emphasising the main aspect under wht^ 
Samson appears, viz. as wrestler before the assembled Philistineli 
Greek dramatists sometimes used a sub-title of this kind to define the 
scope of a play; cf. Euripides’ 'IinrdXuTOt 'S,Tt 4 >avi]<l>bp<K and 'EptucX^ 
Maii'i/rei'os; or /Eschylus’ Ilpoiirj 0 €bs Aeir/uiirijs and Avbfityoii 

Often a sub-title was neeess.iry to distinguish the different plays of a 
trilogy, r 


fHE PREFACE. 

I 

Milton's object in writing this Preface was twofold: to excuse.' 
himself in the eyes of the Puritans for having composed a play, which, 
he is careful to add, was never meant for the stage; and to explain 
why he had chosen the classical style of drama. Cf. Church Gmi 
(II. Pref.), 1641, where speaking of his desire to write a great work, . 
he expresses a doubt whether to select the epic form, “or whether 
those dramatic constitutions, wherein Sophocles and Euripides reign, 
shall be found more doctiinal and exemplary to a nation. The Scripture 
also ^ffords us a divine pastoral drama in the Song of Solomon, con-< 
sisting of two persons, and a double chorus, as Origen rightly judges.' 
And the Apocalypse of St John is the majestic image of a high and' 
stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and;, 
acts with a sevenfold choius of hallelujahs and harping synjphonies^ 
and th^s my opinion the grave authority of Parteus, commenting^ i halj 
book, 4 sufficient to coniirm,” P. IV. ii. 478, 479. We maij 'note hoi 4 ; 
in each case he defends the dignity of the drama by an appeal^^ 
Scripture and the Fathers of the Chbreh and Divines.: with his PuritaaS 
readers,this would have great weight. 

The avowal of his preference for the* classical o\ jr the nuvv*7i^ 
drama—o', the passage on the /Jreek dramatists in P. R. iv. *61— 

— .nciy, I think, have been* intended as a retort to Dryden's EsbIm 
Of Dramatic Peey>, 1665. Dryden had pointedly j^iaised the cb^ 
temporary stage at th^ expense of the ancient, finding partkaiim 
progress since “his Majesty’s return,’’ i.e. since the Kestoj^onij^lllSf 
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fie'ffs 'pn oVier points, e.g. on the union of the comic' and ira^tw 
^'meht in a^lay, are exactly opposite to those of M., and the Essay, 
j^pdd be contrasted with this Preface. 

y said by Aristotle. Aristotle’s words are, Si’ i\(ou Kcd <j>opov 
'wtpaltgivaa t^v riiv roioirwv vaBtjjiaTuv xaSapirii': ,‘pity,’ iiecause a 
(rigedy shows us a great man in distress: ‘fear,’ because* it makes us 
lestlise that there is at work in the uni^rse a power Itigher than any 
jthuhian power. ‘Pear’ was a special element in Greek tragedy where 
^Necessity (see 1. 1666), mightier than the gods, played so great a part. 

(' ' 8—10. A general reference (cf. quahly, 1. 9) to the doitrine similia 
^ 'similibus curantur: cpplicd in isolated cases by Hippocrates and 
''•first systematised into a theory by Samuel Hahnemann. Clijsely allied 
' with this was the doctrine (cf. hue, I. S) of Signatures, accoiding to which 
'the efficacy of a plJbt or mineral w.as indicated by its similarity in 
‘ colour or sha/ie to the pai t o]# the body diseased. Thus euphra.sy, 
because it has a (lower with an eyelike mark, was good for the eyes 
'{shafe)\ while salfiou would be good for the liver (colour), and lung¬ 
wort for the lungs, which it was thought to resemble in its spotted 
leaves. These kindred ideas were developed by Paracelsus, though 
neither originated with him. For melancholy, see 1. 600, note. 

II. C'lVm;; often in his works, in letters especially. Q{. Ad Fam. 
XIII. 15. 2, ab Ilomcri maginloquintta con/ero me ad vera pricctpta 
EiJpurtSou— fuo'v'aoipiaTrii/ Sam oogMirrif aoq>6t. In Qu/isl, Tusc. 11. 10, 
he translates 28 lines from the Prometheus Unbound of vEschylus. 

Plutarch ; many instances might be quoted from the Motalia? 

• 13. a vetse, viz. “evil communications corrupt good m.inners.” 

In all the MSS. of i Cor. the reading is cpOelpovaiv -fiOri xPVori. o/uMai 


Kaxal (t.e. not implies), a fact which “seems to show that 

it had lost its character as a verse, and becoive a proverb ” (St.mley, 
of wii’s note on i Cor. xv. 33). The original line has been variously 
ji^^')der the . Euripides and the Thais of Menander. See the Fragnunls 
^ DefcnoT'. in l)indorl*s*/kr/<ze Scenid. It is often quoted in 
ri. ® ' "hI (a L'ithou'unention of any author; Tertulliaii'gives it in a 
\Ejmien nnu., ^or 'corrumj^int mores eongressus mail. C f. the Areopa- 
'^•'^a: “Paul...thought it no defUemeijt to insert intS holy Sejipture the 
^ntences of three Greek poets, and one of them a tragedian,” P^ IV, 

Parens, a Calvinist theologian on whose authority Puritanls 
^Q^set great store; bom at P'rancostein in’Silesia, 1548. died 1622. 

was Wangler, w.hich^ in accordance with the coning' 
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l)ractice of le.irned men at that time, he changed for it^Grcek equi- 
I valent: Trapeilps, from trapeia, a cheek, evactly etni.ils !Vani;i?r, supposed to 
come from Germ. IVau^^e, a cheek. He wrote a mass of Commentaries on 
certain book.s of the Uihle, and Adversaria on otheis. The cditois appear 
not to have notited that tlie conniientary on|,thc l\‘-vc!alion ^o»which 
M. alludes ^as ti.anslate<l into Kiighih, 1644. Ch.tpler viil. of the 
Preface is “Touching the Forme of the Revel it ionand he remarks 
that hitherto no one has undei stood the scheme of the book. The first 
three chapters, he says, ate an tfistk; “but lliat wliich begmneth 
at the fouith Chapter, and the following unto the End, if you well 
observe them, have plainly a Dramatical! formV, hence the Revelation 
may truely be called a Prof'iiitaall Drama, show, or representation... 
it is an Heavenly Diama or Interhulc, not onely of foure, but of diverse 
persons & things, by Typfcall Speeches and Actions, exhibiting to 
John’s sight or hearing those things nt the Heavenly Theatre, which 
God would have him to uiideisl.ind.’’ And then he breaks up the 
RevSatwn into seven acts or lis/o/ts, interspeised with Choruses of 
Angels, Haipeti, Eldeis, etc. Sec the allusion in Churih Gov. quoted 
supra. M. refers to linn often in the tracts on Divorce. 

19. Jhonv'iiis, Tyr.int of Syi.icuse; lived n.c. 431—367. Tie 
devoted much lime to poetry, contending often for the pri/e of tragedy 
at Athens. Ju't before his death he obtained the first prize at the 
l.etuea with a play called ‘The Ransom of Hector.’ * „ 

21^, AiijntHS Cusar, the Inst Roman emperor; lived n.c. — A.D. 
I4. Macrolmis s.iys [.Saltinutlia, II. 4) that Aiigiistus Ajacem tras^a'di.im 
scripserat, eamdemque, quod s'bi di'.phiuisset, dcleverat. Postea Lutius, 
gravis tragadiai um scnplor, inlerri\aliat cum, quid agent Ajax suus: 
et tile ‘in spouquimj inqiat,'incubtut meahing that his hail 

commit^d suicide by falling on a sponge, just as the real Aj.ix laa 
Sophoclfs had pciished l!y falling on his sword. Macrobitis to'Otehotl 
stoiy from .Suetonius, II. 85. •‘PPcal^jj 

23. Seneca, the stoic philosopliVr,*’tutor to Nero "’•Ih his Puritaji 
Tlieie ve extant ten tragedies ot which he SVas |)i 
(though the point is^not absolutely csiablishei), written in..;:*' ^.*16 ..Wfaril,'’* 
with chorKiC.s. 'J'liey were modclhd on Greek m.asleijiieccs (cf. their, 
titlcti Hercules I'iuenr, Medea, (Edipus, Agamemnon etc.), and seem 
not to have bten intended for actual peifoiinance. 'J’hey had very 
great iniluence on the i^iamatisls of Italy and France (“Seneca is ‘ 
directly responsible for Corneille,’’ says Mr Saintsbury), and on the 
English pre-.Shakcs^iearian jil jy-writefs, e.g. Sackville and Norton (whose 
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Gorboduc is^ased on llie Thebaii), Edwards and Daniel. All the play.s 
were translate into English between 1559—ijSr, and published in tho 
latter year (Collier, Dram. Poet. lu. T.5, Ward, Dram. Lit. l. 106— 
107, m). There is a study of fliem in Ecisiiig’s Thcalraliicitc BibHo- 
thek—"l^on den 'Prai/erstiefeii dcs .Seiiidi.'' 

by some; eg. Quintdi.in, fas/. Or. ix. 2. y, nf Medea a[-nd. 
Setiecaniy ^qnas f^eti terras jnbes,' where Tlie yuot.ition is from Seneca’s 
play of Medea, 453. In the 'Penure of AV«?r M. speaks of “ .'seneca, 
the tiagedian," and cites some veiscs from his IPiciilfs (P. W 11. 18). 

*5 — * 7 " Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop of Constantinople; born about 
3*5—29 A.n., died ahc#t 3S9—_^90. 'I'hc play of the Cbrntiis Pattens, 
formerly attrilmtcd to Gregory, h.is also been thought to bo vne of tlie 
many works whieli Apulhnarius the elder (born about 300 A. U.) 
composed as a subsStutc for Gieek litcisture, when Cliristians woie 
forbidden to study it m their ^schools by the edict of tlie Empeior 
Julian, A.D. 362; .see, however, p. 13S. Aiiolliii.iriiis boiiowed largely 
from the classical wiiters and often nieiely adapted their woile.s to 
Chiistian subjects. Thus the C/nistiis Patiens, in 20(11 hues, con¬ 
tains passages from most of Euripides’ pl.iys (c.specially the BaiUtie 
and Medea), and in the ease of the Baechee, / roades and Khestts, 
where the MS.S. authority is coiupai.itively weak, tlio.se boirowed 
extracts in the Chtidus have some value in ostablushing the text 
of Euiipidcs. J.Soe Dr Saridys’ dntioduct. to the Bacc/ae, p. xci.) 
The CItristiis is akso intoicstuig as an early example of the rely^ious 
diama which preceded the Aliiacle and Mystciy pl.iys. Eli/.abethan 
aiiologists of the stage, believing the iitmlus to have boon wiittcn 
by Gregory N.a/,ian/.cn, used to cpiote it (very much as Alilton does) 


as a pAof that the Church had suppoUed the drama. Thcic was 
another'drama with the same title by the jurist Grotius, a fiee igndering 
of which into English rhymed heroics was pubitshed m London Jn 1640, 
fc’''yler the name Christ's Passion. M. who h.ad known Grotius in Paris 
Defensio Secumla) may’ have known the play, especially as the 
e '”«/ (a Latin t’Sgcdy) of the same waiter is suppdsedlo have 

Weft on 1. i- JS 7 

sJsppiieu nuiv„ for P.L. 

*9. at this day. Cf. On Biliieat^on, 1(144; de appeal:* there, as 
fiere, to the authority of Aristotle and Italian writers, condemningjthe 
playwrights of his own country. Let the students, he says, study “that 
. sublime art which in Aristotle’s Poetus, in Horace (i.e. in the Art 
Poetied), and the Italian commentaries of Tas.so, Mazzoni, and others, 
‘ t^hes what the laws are of a true epic poem, what of a dramatic...This 
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would tnake them soon pemeive what despicable creatures jtWe tSWbusOft 
/hynieis and play-writers be,” P. W. ill. 473, 474’. 

30. interludes, comedies. The “ most lamentable comedy" 
Pyramus and Thisbe is described thus, Midsummer N. D. I. a. 6,’Tir, 
156. Properly anjulerlude was “a play performed in the interva^g ortj 
festival:” than it was used of any slight dramatic piece. With‘M. 
always depreciatory; cf. OA.rch Gov. (ll. I'rcf.), ‘‘we know the' 
corruption and bane which they suck in daily from the writings and' 
interludes of libidmous and ignorant poetasters,” F. IV. ii. 480. 

30—34. intermixing comic stuff etc. These lines condemn Eliza¬ 
bethan tragedy, and show why in II Fen. 1021 M. thought that ffif 
great tragic pieces had been written by modern writers. They make US 
doubt whether he was a strong admirer of Shakespeare: a scene like’ 
that of the gravediggers in Itamlet, v. i, 01 Alac^jt/i, il. 3, must have 
been distasteful to him. 

31. sadness, seriousness. 5 <z</-= serious is common in M.; see G. 

3t. iy all judicious. The blending of comedy and tragedy had 

been discussed and approved by Dryden, Of Dram. Poesy, 55—56. 
Shelley in his Defence of poetry held that this was the one point in which 
the modern diama was superior to the ancient, being ‘‘an extension of 
the dramatic ciicle ; ” he instanced the comic scenes m Lear. 

34. no Fiologtic, i.e. no address from the author to the audience 
asking their indulgence, such as Terence and Plautus iiicd, and such as 
we lind in the English drama (e.g. in Henry V., Romeo). But in the 
Grcell theatre (.-Vristot. Poet, u) the Prologue meant the part of the- 
play previous to the entrance of the Chorus; i.e. the introduction which’ 
told the audience just so much as they needed to know for the following 
of the story. In this sense Samson’s first speech, i—114, is a Pitiloguej 
so is the speech of the Attendant Spirit in Com. i — 94; and in the'third 
draft of* P. L., wheie the itory was to be told in dramatic form, M. has 
sketched the outline of a Prologue in the manner of Euripides who 
“habit of beginning his pieces thus was.rKlicnlcd by Aristophanes, puritai 

36. ^ Martial (a.d. 43—104) prefixed an l^istola adLect- , . 

•first book of his Epigrams; written in prqhe it formed,^ preface. Ajj 
the beginijiing of Uk ii. he introduced his friend Decianus protes^^ 
‘ that^ an epistle was not wanted: quid nobis cum cpistola ? quid 
.dieturus es quod non possis versihus dkerei The poet cut the ptdii^ 
rshort, and began most of the remaining books with pieces in y bfim 
/'though bk Via. has a prose-dedication to Domitian. Sopie of Drw fflH 
e.g. have an‘Kpistle dedicatory,' 
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bmong- the Ilaliam. The dramas of Seneca had had so gr^t 
jhflaencf^n the Italian stage that the use of the Chorus was natural. 
^Pgjtlays in^hich it is introduced with conspicuous success critics- 
^Vntion Tiissino’s Sophoiiisba, written about 1514, of which l.essing 
i^d that Greeks of the age of Sophocles could have seen it without any > 
^rpAs<% so claiAical Was the style; Ruccelai's /iostifuitda (1516), 
t^odelled on Sophotiisba; and Tasso’s T<ifrismoitih>, 158(5 (see Synionds’ 
^ataissance, ‘The Catholic Reaction’). tT. also (in a diflercnt 

i^tyle) the Pastor P'uiooi Guaiini (1537—1612); and the Scriptural diama 
Mdamo, by Milton’s conlempoiary Giovanni Andreini (1578—1652) to 
’^hich Voltaire though^ that P. L. owed soiuething. Milton’s admiration 
^bf Italian writers, especially Tasso, is shown frequently in his prose- 
iworks; cf. too the preface on “The Verse” of P. L., wlicre he 
justifies his use of #n unrhymed metre J^y the example of “ Italian 
poets.of prime note.” 

42. and Italians. lie omits all reference to French dramatists, 
though Racine was then observing the canons of criticism laid dc*vn in 
this preface ; see the Dialogue on S. A. between Landor and Southey, 
l.andor’s Works, ed. 1876, IV. 491. 

45. Apololymenoti, freed, dTroXeXv/i^i'or: i.e. released from the 
restraint of any paiticular stanza, so that e.ach line can be of any metre 
the poet chooses (Masson). M. borrowed this iiregular verse fiom the 
Italians. ITc h^d used it in Lycjriai, and we may apply to A. A. 
Johnson’s remarks on the eailier poem: “Milton’s acquaintance,” he 
wrote in the Lije, “with the Italian writers may be discovered*by a 
mixture of longer and shorter verses, aceoiding to the rules of Tuscan 
jpoetry.” So Landor speaking of Lyc.: “No poetiy so h.arnioniuii$ 
had evejr been written iu our language, but in the same free metre both 
.Tasso arsd Guarini had captivated the ear of Italy,” Works (ed. 1876), 
!|V. 499. Cf. also Landor’s lines On Swiftjoi^img Avon. * 

’1. without regard, etc. Stern has obseived that the lack of divisions 
the choruses of S. A. weakens their lyrical effect. The Strophi 
iyvas the stanza sung by^the Chorus as they moved fro.ti right to 
' jft on the orchestra; the Antistrophr corresponded exactly to the 
rophi and w^ sung as they moved from left to ri^it; the ^pode w-as 
e’conclusion of the song, sung as they stood still. The introduction 
h^ divisions into tlie original Monostrophic ode was attributed to 
nchorus. I.' is thought by some that in Sophocles the Strophe and 
'^drofhi respectively were sung by half, aiAl only the Ppode by the 
**, Chorus. (See Smith’s Diet, of .Intiq., 1S91, s. v. Chorus.) 
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47. mus/f. In the Greek theatre the musical accompaniment was 
originally played on a kind of stringed instrument ca 11 cd^^e^/a;uj 9 or: 
afterwards by one flute player using a double flute, the flute being the 
instrument (accoiding to Aristotle) which best haimoiiises with the 
„human voice. 

i'Smu/hI. jn the later stages of Greik tragedies the.ljirical 
element btiame e\ci ssive. ( f, \.u-.ti>lle,/'.><•/. 18: “ In other poets (he 
has just nienlioiied .Sophoelesi the songs have no more to do with the 
plot th.tn with a dilferenl iiagidy; wheiefoie, they sing mteihides, a 
practice fn^t started by Agathou” (died ^oo li.c.). It was paitly this 
that led to the disuse of the t, hoius. 

49. All<jcost)ofha. Gk. d,\\uiO(rT/jo0os = of irregular strofhh\ i.e. 
not coiisistuig of altcinate itrofh ' and antulroj'/u'. 

51. nrocr iuttnded. 'ici: In':odu. twn. . 

52. b.yond the' fifth uit. Airordmg to Horace's diiection, A. P. 
189. Dryden mvestig.ates it, Of Dnim. t'oay, p. eS. 

style, 011c of the si\ |)oiuts emiiiieiatcd by Aristotle {(>), 

and defined thus; \ty<a 5 ^ uiv avi r\v Trje tQp /iiTpuie amOcaiv. Ho 

treats of it in iliap. 22. Practically it means the diction of the play. 

uniformity, .1 rerulcriiig pci hips of Aristotle’s ri 6/iaXdi'. In 
speaking of the dehiieatioii of elur.aclir he say.s that one great quality 
to be aimed .’I is consistency : a eharacier sliould be logically developed; 
and he takes as an o.sample I]ihige^iiia in the Iplu^ima in Aulhle of 
Euripides {J'o /. ij). lloi.uc hays douii the same lule, A. 126. 

54'. plot, /iuflos: Arislolle places it lust iiinoiig the six elements of a 
tragedy, legaiding it as apX'l t'd* oiov ^jivxh rqs rpuyipSias (“the basis 
and as it were soul”). Poet. 0. lii 6—14 he deals at length with types of 
plots, dividing them (lo) into cl.asses -simple (1 e. ‘explicit ’) and tpniplex 
(i.e. ‘intiicate’); dal Si twv pvOwv oi /tip airXoi ui Si imrXtyfiipc'. , 

55. 'economy, ariaiigj;ment, ordering of events; cf. Aristotle’s 
definition of the plot: Xeyw yap pvOuv toutop Tqp aivUiaiv tQp wpay- 

—the conslniclion or putting Iqijether of the incidents. Aristone 
also calls it.^ tup vpayp-dTup adaTairit. 

56. “Jkiorum of the stage” was evidently a technical phrase; cf^ 
Dryden, “the Frei „h contiive their plots more rcgiilai'iy, and observe 
the laws of comedy, and decoinm of the stage, with more exactness 
thaif the English,” Of IJrani. Poesy, p. 53 ; and again p. 62. No doubt 
decorum was due lo Cicero’s use of decorum (tf. De Offnc, I. 17, 27, 33) 
as a trans. of the Ck. to ,rpivop, discussed by Plato, Hipp. Maj. 294, 
elsewhere. Cf. Cic. Or. 21. 7, id quod Graece irpitrov dicitur 'decortim' 
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diet iMtine potest. In Quintilian it is decor or decus. See Milton’s 
Tractate Education, P. IV, III. 474. 

58. E%c^pides. Milton’s favmuitc books, “after Homer, whirh^e 
could almost repeat, weie Oiicl’s Ahluntorplio'.es and Euiipides” (John¬ 
son, Lt/e). Cf. the allusion to “sad Electia’s pool” in the Sonnet 
IVden the Assmult. Jlis copy of Kmipides is in*lhe Ihitish Museum. 
Johnson had seen it and thought the^otos .mil enienctilions “nothing 
remarkable.’’* Ma.>son traces its history t/'A, l. 531) 

59. circunucnption of time. Keleiiirg to 'lie ‘ Unity of time.’ 

77 //! ARGUMh^T 

i.e. the subject-matter of which the pl.xy tieals. 

I. Gaza, the jaodern Guzzeli, in south-west I’ale-line; .ibout three 
miles from the sea, and situ.ate on the boideis of the lUseit (cl. “Gaza’s 
frontier bounds,’’ /’. L. I. %(, 6 ) that separates Palestine from Egriit. 
It was one o( ihc live cities that formed the Cmifedeiation of tl^ Philis¬ 
tines; see 1 . 981. The traveller Sandys visited it in the I7lh cent, 
and left a desciiplion which M. siems to h.ive used: piobablj he .il-o 
knew the aieoiint in Tasso’s (,t niMi/t innie 1 n/it. XVII. 1, 2. 

9. Philistines. This jicople of whom wc icad so often in the 
Bible weic iimnigiaiits into Cana.in, like the Israelites, and i oiisequently 
distiiirt fiom the Can.iaiiites or n.xlue inhabitants. '1 heir name is from 
a^emitic root ‘to wander;’ in flie .Septii.igint they are ralh d aK\oi/>v\oi, 
‘aliens.’ Tluy seem to h.ave come ovei the sea, not by la*d: thus 
their chief towns weie on the sea-ciyst and then chief deity, Dagon, 
was a sea god. The [il.xce whence they immigrated is stated in 
feirmiah, xlvii. 4, Jleiit. ii. 23, to have been Caphtor: prob.ahly 
Cjp 5 i or = Crcle, see however note on 1 . 1713. 'J hey w'cre Semitic in 
origin; their religion was Semitic; and their language oidy differed 
dialectically from that of the Israelites, ^'hey had much in common 
with the Phoenicians. Th^y formed a confedeiaey of live towns, 
Ashdod being piobably the clSef (cf. i Sam. v. 1, vi. y), under five 
‘lords’ or .Seranim (see 1 . 482). See limytlop.edia Jiritan. S! v. 

52 . catastrophe, i.e? in the theatrical sense^of the event which 
produces the climax of a play. Cf»l)r)den, “l..astly, Catastiophe, 
which the Giecians call Xiiiris, the Kiciich le diiioiiemciit, and %c the 
■discovery, oif unravelling of the plot,’’ Of Dram. Poesy, 28. So Lear, 
I. 2. 146, “pat he comes like the calastroplif of the old comedy,’’/awir’r 
Ln L. IV. I. 77, and Shep. Cal. Maye, Glosse. 
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The editors compare the opening scene of the 
“^rhw CEdipus is led forward by Antigone, and the Phxmssa of 
where Teiresias appeals to his daughter; ^oO vapoiBt, Bvyarep, Im 
T#Xv roBi I itfBaXMif ^ 834- sp8ken t8 the guide 

leads Samson, t/ar/i iteps, bcitCg those of a blind man. 

1 3. of surt. Masson compares the account left • by the painty 

Richardson, how Milton at the end of his life used to sit “at the dook 
his house, near Bunhill Fields, without Moorgatc, in warm sunnyl 
weather, to enjoy the fresh air.” Richardson, btjrn 1665, knew some- 
of-Milton’s friends, and learned much about him from them. 

S. servile. Lias notes that grinding was the employment of slaves 
of the lowest class (cf. Exod„ xi. 5, xil. 19), and' hat to (Ireck and 
Roman slaves it was a punishment. He, cites Terence, Photm. II. r. 
18, nuditata mihi sunt omnta mea tncommoda, herus si redierit, 
moleniAtm usque in pistrino; vapulandum. 


So 


6. else, at other times. 

7. draw, breathe; cf. Lye. 126, “the rank mist they draw.” 
iuco\ cf. Lueret. vi. inp, spirantes mixtas hitu ducimus auras. 

II. diiy-sprin^=day-biedk, dawn; cf. P. L. v. 139, VI. g-n. 
From Luie i. 78, “the day-spring from on liigh hath visited us;’’ or 
yoi xxxviii. 11, rendered by Coveid^le (1535), “Hast? thou shewed 
the dayc springe his place?” A wind often rises at day-break. 

la.' Samson is now alone, the guide having left, solemn, perhaps in 
the sense of Lat. sultemnis, used ojf religious festivals held yearly. 

13. Da^on, the national god of the Philistines, half-man and half¬ 
fish; cf. P. L. I. 461, 463, “Dagon bis name;,sea monster, uyward', 
man And downward fish.” His chief temples were at Gaza (a 4 ' 5 .‘. 4 . 
shows) and Ashdod; sat^Judg. xvi. and i Sam. v. His worship' 
seems to'have come into Canaan from Babylonia, since cuneiforn^; 
Assyrian insciiptions mention a god D(}h'n or Dagan, probably identir., 
ad with Dagisn (Chambers Encyclopedia). Thf name has also been defl 
nved (i) from Hebrew Daq, a fish, (ii) from^Hebrew word for ‘corn,;| 
Dagon beinf> the god-'of agriculture as well as of other tilings. 

ipr—20. The simile is repeated in 1 . 623; cf. P. R. i. 196—y. 

4o. qualifies me: it would have been simpler had he wfhfi 

they rush on me as soon as they find me. ^ 
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pathos.~j Cf. What Tennys6n'say»''of^’/ifei«yBi^w 3 {" 
Lxksley'Ball. ' • 

l^^ytwue. The first time to Samson's mother alone {^fudg. kiu,'' 
the second time to Manoa and his wife (xiii. lo—ao). See 11 . 
$355 and cf. P. R. i. 238. 

* 3 * altogether, i.e. adverbial; very commoii* in M. Cf. JJ 
’^Ptn. 33, “all-in a robe of darkest graifl.” 

,a6. the alteO', the rock that served as a temporary altar, yuJg. xiii. 
^ 27—8. Cf. 11 . 1431—33. He was thinking (cf. P. R. n. 16—17) 

^of the account in 2 Kings, iii. ii, of Elijah’s Irauslalioii to Heaven! 
f 'and perhaps still moee of the first and tenth chapters of lizck., to which 
■; there is a similar reference in the DeiUh of a Fair Infant,^^ 6 —37, and 
.'.Ttgain in the Afol. for Smect. (“Zeal, whose substance is etliereal, 
^ascends his fiery cifhriot”), P. IV. 111. i*^. 

. 28. i.e. from the allai aij,l from revealing some gre.rt act. 

/ 3a breeding, education; “a gentleman of excellent breeding,” 
JMerry Wives, 11. 2. 234. The Angel commanded that Samson should 
, “drink no wine nor strong drink, neither eat any unclean thing,” 
Judg. xiii. 7 (i.e. unclean for a Naratite, not for other Jews). 

■ 31. rr/ara/r, set apart for; cf. 1 . 363. Etymologically the primary 
idea of the word Afiisa«V« is ‘separation,’ and Samson purposely uses 
the special term applied to that sect; cf. Numbers, vi. 2, “When either " 
man or woman shall sepaiate tlmmselves to vow a vow of a Nazatite« 
lo separate themselves unto the Lord.” Cf. St I’aul, Kom. i. Note 
that the vow conferred a kind of priestly character on those who took it: 
[Jthis made Samson’s sin the greater, hi? self-ieproach the keener. 

32. Cf. the picture of Ilclial in P. L, ti. in, “For dignity com- 
jposerf and high exploit.” Sec 1 . 525. O. F. csploii=explicUum, a 
pt^g Sisplayed; cf. espleiten, to display, Romaunt of the Kost^ 6177. 
g.. must, am destined to. Cf. Lye. 38, “gofto, and never mu^ return;” 
^hd-Alh/. Ode, 152, 136. So Afaebeth, v. 8. 12, “A chaimed life, 
^hich must not yield.” Cf. tfte<Use of soUen in German. 

^i'33. eaptived, made*a prisoner; cf. Henry V. ii. 4. 53^ “when 
battles fetally wasastruck, And all our pri|jces eaptived.” See 
1 on praverbed, 1 . 203. Scan eaptived here and in 1 . 694;*so Spenser, 
^ 4. 16, “Thus when as Guyon Furor had captivd.” 
\.ij^lgaae,%xssei passively, ‘an object gazed at;’ cf. 1. $bj, ehtt 
I', Vy8. 24, “the show and gaze o’ th^time.” 
ffja^r ef a beast, asses were employed'iii miUs; cf. U 
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xiii. s, “he shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the Phi¬ 
listines.” Cf. 225, ‘‘begin Israel’S deliverance,” and lOdi^/Tote. 

47. this high gift, the object after kL\f in 1. 49. 

48. Two indirect clauses dependent on being told, or some such 
{thrase. understood f-om commuted in 1. 47, Vye mij^ht also cQuacct 
them with keep *n the next line. See 1 . 394. 

50. woman is the enii)hatie* word: l>ad enough if lip had told his 
secret to a man, worse to have betrayed it to a wom.xn* Cf. 1 . 202. 

53—4. Cf. Horace, vis constli expers mole ruit sua (Odes, ill 4. 
63). The editors also quote Otid, Met. XIil. 363, 7 >/ vires sine mente 
geris...tu tan turn corpore prodes. Nos aniino. RhdJes’ Hoke of Nurture 
(Early E. Tpxt Society) says: “If ye have sturdy Sampsons strength 
And want reason witlull, It helpeth you nothing.” We might compare 
the character that bhakespeart draws in 'J'roUns of the bulky, stupid 
Ajax contrasted with the sharji-witted Th« sites; see Act tl. sc. l. 

55. ^ secuie, caieless, Lat. securus; see G. 

59. hun« it, perhaps figuratively, ‘made it depend on;’ cf. the 
intrans. use, “his own life hung upon the staff,” a lien. IV. IV. 
L 126. 

60. quarrel with, complain against; see G. 

62. reach, capacity, intellect; cf. 1 . 1380. So Hamlet, II. 1. 64, 
“we of wisdom and of reach.” 

6fi. ask, require; see G. 

67. , Contrast 11 . 195—197. There, in the presence of others, he 
feels that physical inlinnity is a less evil than the shame of his state. 

70. prime, i.e. the first work of God, after the cieation of the 
heaven and earth, extinct, in the literal sense ‘quenched,’ extiiictus. 
So twice in Shak llamtet, t. 3. 118, “these blares...extinct in Jjolli,” 
and Hick, fI. i. 3. 222. Shak. also uses extincted—zi. Otkel. ll. i. 81— 
never exti>(guished. 

73. inferior, agreeing with me understood from my in 72. 

75—8. The poet was thinking di his own blindne.ss and the 
misfortune, it involved. In the period betwein his second marriage 
and his third, his liff at home had been moA unhappy, l.is daughters 
treating hiirf unworthily. One caui hardly credit the accounts that^ 
suivivt,(by Aubrey and others) of their ill-doings. 

77. still, always. 

. - 81. Mr Bridges scans, “Irre | c6vera | bly dark, | tdtal | eclipse,^ 
Le. treating the first, second, and fourth feet as cases of inverted rhytHi^,- 
In Handel’s Oratorio^these linqs form the words of the gi’eat mj: 
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eclipse,” ^^ich the musician, after he lost his own, sight, could never 
hear >vitho‘^weeping. See Art. on Samian, Grove’s a/Music^ 

8 s. vnimnU all, i e. wilhwit atiy; see G. 

83—4. See Genesis, i. 3, and cf. the account of the creation in P. L. 
VII. S42 et stq. The line is not priiiled as a quotation in the original* 
ed.,* bSt it is better to V-gard it as such, although the setyrnd half differs 
slightly from the Sciipturc. great i.e. great command. 

85. beieaveei\ robbed; for the omission of the picposition of, cf. the 
'Tetrachorden, “error should be acipiitted, and baud bcieaved his 
morsel,” P. IV. lir. 359. So Fenns and Adams, 381, “’tis your fault 
I am bereft him so# In Sh.ikcsitcare, as here, this construction is 
always jtassive. M., like Shak., uses bereaved and bereft indinerently. 

87- 9. These lines have several Latinisms. r//r«I=‘not shining;’ 
a reference to the^ihuise luna silem, uwjd of the period between the 
waning of the old and the rising of the new moon; i.e. in exactly the 
same sense as I’Aerliiiiar, 1 . 89. Cf. Cato, A’. R. ip, 40; Columella, 
II. to. 11; anil Pliny, Nat. lltst. xvi. 74, quern diem alii hi^rlunii, 
alii silentis lutue appellant. 

89. vaiaiit, at leisure; i.e. in the sense of I.at. vaeare. Cf. P. R. 
II. 116, “Satan...had left him v.tcant,” i.e. unemployed. Strictly the 
epithet belongs heic not to the lave, but to the moon who is supposed 
to rest from her toil. The c.ive “is the place of seclusion into which 
the moon w.t» anciently supposed to retiie at such times” (Century 
Diet.'), iiiterluiuv, cf. 1 . 87; see G. 

91. i.e. ‘since light is almost life if it be tine th.at.’ 

92. Cf. P. L. HI. 51—53, where,%nouitiing foi his loss of the light 
of the eyis, M. says; “.So much the rather thou, celestial light. Shine 
inwartl, and the mind through all her powers Tiradiate.” 

*93.* Alluding to the philosophical idea that the soul pervades every 
portion of the body. He adopts the same view in Christian Doct,, 
(hap. VII., speaking of the soul as “equally diffused throughout any 
given whole, and throughout ?vtry part of that whole,” P. IV. IV. 192; 
in illustiation of whic^^Mr St John cites St Augustine'S AJf Origine 
'Aninue —perq/miies ejies (i^rporis) partuulas tola stmtil adest...in omni- 
, bus tola et in singulis tota. Cf. P. I^. VI. 344—3^1. 

‘ 95. obvious, exposed to; see G. quenched, cf. P. L. III. 25.^ 

96. as felling, i.e. as feeling is. 

98. Scan exiled, the usual accentuation in Shakespeare; cf. Romeo, 
fifih 2.' 133, “Both you and I; for Romeo is exiled.” It becomes 
Ihe^ed .only before a word accented on the first syllabic; cf. Lttereee, 
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5 ^** 11 ^ 8 ^" for 2 *fled mdjMty^s repeal.” Thtf ..same 1®!^ 

and M. l6 many ^yliabic adjectives and p^icip% 7 - 9 j£ 
t^rtmif CompUtet chsatre, exan't misplaced, despised. ' 

' V ioo.' a living death, i.e. a life resembling death, a death in Ij^ 
the phrase was traditional. Cf. Lucrece, 746, "and made her 
I’d living dea,th and pain perpetual;” and */*. Z.'x. 788, '‘di§^'^^ 
living death.” Cf. the curiovt. adjective Ihing-dead in the Comi^ 
ef Errors, V. 441. We may recollect St Paul’s “V/ho shalbdelts*^ 
me from the body of this death?” Rom. vii. 44. Bishop Hall has,I 
line—"And each day dying lives, and living dies,” Sat. bk. V. 
while Coleridge introduces “ The Night-mare, I,ife-in-Death,” in th#i 
'Ancient Mariner, i. in. 

106. oOnoxiotr, exposed to, Lat. obnoxius ; see G. 
no—n. Cf. P. L. iv., 866, “I hear the tfead of nimble feeb 
Hasting this way;” and Com. 145, 14^. 

nr. many feet. In Attic tragedy the Chorus originally consisted; 
of twdlve actors, afterwards of fifteen ; in comedy it numbered twenty-: 
four, steering, directing their course; cf. P/at. Ode, 146. Used in¬ 
transitively, with the same metaphor of a ship’s course, in Henry VIII,^ 
II. 4. 400 , ‘‘I did steer I'oward this remedy.” 

115. Here begins the rdf,oSos, that is, the vpiinj X^fu of the 
Chorus; sung either by all the Chorus or by the Corypheeus alone. 
Often the xdpoSos was written in a»ap.ests, and somc'of the lines in 
this passage have an anapxstic movement. Note that the Ode serves 
two purposes: (i) it impre.sses on us the physical misery of Samson, hi#' 
bodily helplessness and sordid (fatcast state : (ii) it fills in the picture 0^ 
Samson’s past life, and illustrates the skill with which Milton ha^ 
overcome the difficulty imposed by-the ‘ Unity of time ’ (see IntrodAetion), 
A less able writer might have continued Samson’s speech, placing in hiS 
mouth th*e description of bit exploits, 144—150. Some such description 
was 'neceWry: but it comes better from the Chorus, and the intn^ 
ductory speech was already sufficicnt^ytlong. 
y this, ^A 4 »ir...Cf Are, 5, 6, “This, this is <he To whom our .vo^ 
luid -wishes bend.” The pas.sage in Are, wasjprobably anr,echo of soj*'^ 
Verses in Jqnson’s SLtyr, “This is^she, this is she In whose world” ei 
j5x|8. at random, caxAt&'i\y \ see G. stretched, extend 

;^'|,at'. fsesus. The editors quote ASneid, vi. 444, 443, {mmanta'P 
’‘dt Fushs kumi; and Ovid, Ex Panto, ni. iii. i,f(s<^ 
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the sense is ‘fading.’ ^ 

jmaiHroi^e^f the words—a noun placed between two participles 
[^^tlVes—is'a favourite one with M. Cf. P. L. v. ii, “temperate;''' 
ll^onrs bland,” and Nat. Ode, i8y, “flower-inwpvcn tresses tom." 
I^-V 858. The idiom is Greek; Mr jerram, in his t¥)tc on Z^r. 6, 
MOtes Hesiod, Thevg. 811, oOJfts do'Tt/i^r)?, and I'iniip. Phan, 

Vt^/SoXov <!/)Ss ipov. 

V- > HI. given over, despaired of; cf. 11)97. 

IM—3. habit, dress, Lat. habitue; cf. 11 . 1073, 1303. Cf. the 
Prayer-Book, ‘‘each^f them being decently habited” [Making oj 
jDeacous). So in the compound riding-habit, weeds, clot|jes; see G. 
jo'er-wom, worn out; cf. Shakespeare, Sonmt, 63, “with Time’s 
injurious hand crusR’d and o’cr-woin.” • 

' 145. that, i.e. the famous^Lat. ille). 

■' h 6. Scan “irre|sibii|ble Samson,” i.e. inverting the rhythm of the 

first two feet. So in 1 . 341. 

X 148. yndg. xiv. 5—6: “and, behold, a young lion roared against 
him...and he rent him .is he would have rent a kid.” From the lio&’s 
body he afterwards took the honey. 

149. embattle=\.Q draw up in battle array; cf. On Education, 
"having...served out the rudiments of their soldiership, in all the skill 
of embattling, snarching, encam|»ng,” P. IV. ill. 477. So Henry V. 
IV. 4, 14, ‘‘the English are emb.ittled.” Often in Shakespeare |nd M. 
battle —XR army; cf. Pick. IH. v. 3. 88, “prepare thy battle.” 

131. forgery, i.e. the act of makjlig; usually passive, the thing 
made. For the active use, with the .sense ‘invention,’ cf. Hamlet, IV. 
3, 90,*“!, in forgery of shapes and tricks Came short of what he did.” 

?. 'l33?- i.e. steel tempered by the Chalybes, a people fajaous for 
l&isir^ works in iron and steel, and genciMly represented ^as living 
^ the south shore of the Enxine or Black Sea. Cf. Vergil, C. I. 58, 
Klhalvbes nudi fertum etc. t)i course Chalybean, like the references 

B ias, 1 . i5C^ and Tantalus, 501—504, is inap'^rqpriate ilk 
L Hebrew. • Probably the word must be scanned Chal^- 
F the more correct Ch%lybian ; Newton compares P, 
iun, as from Thy^stenn banquet, turned.” Dr AJbotf 
n in the same way, Antony and Cleopatra, 11. i. a4,'.Rn^ 
abethans generaUy did not accent the e in such wo^^ 
■ock of mail, i.e. coat of mail ^Adamantean proh^i| 

). For the elliptic form of the expression, 
v’AafewarSisi-iri, »* 
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185. “his ponderous shield, Ethereal temper,” and vy. 471, “a 
:reatnre new, manlike, but diflbrcnt sex.” For pro^as noun cf. 
U Pen. 158) and see G. Adamaniean, see G. \..' 

136. insupportably, irresistibly; a rare use, but cf. Spenser, F, Q.-. 

t. 7. II, “he gan jdvaunce With huge foice .nnd insuj^joriable m^no?’ 
[n .Shakespeare = insufferable, intnlerable; cf. yulim,- 

Cicsar, IV. 3. 151, Othdh, V. f. 98. , i 

137. tools, weapons; cf. Romeo and Jithet, I. l.* 37 . 

138- Ascalonile. See 1 . 1186, note. Aslikelon, or Askelon, on 
the coast north of Gaz.i, is mentioned in i Sam. vi. 17 as one of the 
five chief cities of the Philistines. 

139 - ^on ramp, his lion-like spring, lion being an adjective. Cf. 
P. L. IV. 343, ” .Si Jolting the limi ramped.” ramp, see (i. 

140. plated, dad in armjur; cf. Richard If* i. 3. 2S, “plated in 
habiliments of war;” or Antony and 6’.,t. i. 4, “ like plated ^furs.” 

141—5. .See XV. Is—17. what-a<capon,\.es. whatever. 

1/4. i.e. a thousand unciicnmciscd men ; cf. 1 . 640. Keightlcy 
notes that the Philistines are specially dcscrilied thus in Sciipture; 
cf. yndje. XIV. 3, XV. 18. 

145. Ramath-lechi= “the height, or ennnence, of the jawbone,” 
though the inaigin of the A. V. in xv. 17 inteipiets it “The 

lifting up, or casting au.vy, of tlie jauboiu.” Sec 1 . 582, where there 
is the s.ame confusion hetuecn /.' //i Jthe j.awlione, and'/..?/»■= the qame 
of the rock wheie the event happened. Piobably the lock was called 
the ‘asi’s jawbone,’ from its jieeuliar sh.ipe, he/ore Samson’s exploit; 
this would account for the difnculty in leiuknng the Hebicw. 

146 -8. ynd:'. xvi. 3, “and Samson...took the doors of the 
gate of the city, and the two posts, and went away with tl^cm^ bar 
and all.’’ Cf. .Sylvester, “th’ lion Gates, whose hugeness wont to shake 
The ma<^ie Tours of Gazd, thou dost take On thy broad shoulders.” 

147. Azza, another name of Gaza; used by Quarles in his ifistoMe 
of Samson; Sandys says, ‘^Gaza ot^efza significth strong,” Relation, 
p. 149. ,Cf Jerem. xxv. 20. massy; M. nefer uses massive. 

148. Hebron, Jjefore called Kirjath-ai^ia, had be«n the city 01 
Arba, fatlnr of Anak, whose (descendants the Aiiakim were giants,^' 
Cf. yosh. xiv. 15, XV. 13—14. 

149. i.e. no .short, easy journey, because “the Jlws were only' 
permitted to go a distanc^ of three-quarters of a mile on the Sabba^h^ 
(Keightley). The temporary prohibition to the Israelites mention^ 
Exod. xvi. 29, that^hey shoidd not go outside the camp, bad becoi^.A 
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perm.'tnent Ijiw, the city taking the place of the camp. Hebron was 
about 40 from Gaza. Sabbath is from a root meaning ‘tc^ 

' KSt.’ 


■ /150. Referring to Atlas, one of the Titans, who was supposed to 
Isnpport the heaven on his head and shoulders (or j.ccording to some 
.account^ in his Vndsf. Cf. P. L. 11. 305—7: “With Atlantean 
ishatildtrs fit to bear The weight of mightiest monarchies.” Gentiles 
,'*“the nations of tiie We»t:” the Cliorus speak as Israelites. 

156. Cf. Cew. 383—5: “ he that hides a dark soul...Himself is his 
own dungeon.” Samson had used a far stronger phrase, 1 . roi; but he 
would feel his own mi-^rluiie more keenly than the Choi us could. 

156—8. The thought is a commonplace, used by many writers; 
cf. 3 Henry VI. It. r. 74—77: 

“Now my soiil^ palace is become .•> prison: 

Ah, woulil she bieak from thence, that this my body 
Might in tl.o groiiiiil be closed up in icst.” 

157. which, i.e. a thing which, referring to wh,rt follows—that the 
soul is impiisoned in the body, eomplain, i.e. complain of: oiigiual 
ed. has complain'd, corrected in Errata. 

161. tn corporate, grow one with, unite; cf. the Doctfine of Divorce, 
chap. XVI., foi its active use, “the fit union of their .souls...may even 
incorporate them to love and amity,” P. II’. ill. 249. See P. L. 
X. 816. • • 

1S2. i.e. the light of the soul; cf. Com. 381, 382: “ He thq|,t has 
light within his own clear breast May sit i’ the centre, and enjoy blight 
day;” lines which the poet wrote long before his own eyesight failed: 
when that affliction came he realised that “inward light” could not 


altogetlftr Uke the place of iihysical. 

id3. *fto visual beam, no ray of light giving or causing vision j visual 
‘being used actively. Cf. P. L. xi. 415, “ibeii purged...Thj visual 
'Vnejve, for he had much to see;” and “ visual r.iy” in P. /,. iii. 620. 
f 164. mirror. In Samson’s bemdition the mutability of life seemed 
•■reflected. Or mirror may signify ‘pattern,’ ‘exemplar,’as*11 rf IJen. 


:w. 1. 4.74. “.^irror of a^ martial men,” and Hen. VIII. ll. i. 53, 
^.'f'mirror of all courtesy.” , » 

f"* 165. i.e. since man has been on earth: an awkward idjpm 
,'^ggested by thiyLatin. Cf. P. L. i. 573, “never, since man created,” 
il|iy.s«iiice tlie creation of man, post hominem cre^tum. So P. L. I. 798. 

>67. the rarer...by hem much. Cf. Church Gov. II., “by 
IktW''ttuch the internal man is more excellent and noble than the 
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, exteraal. by so muco is ;nis cure more exacuy to be pc’-fortji.ed,?*' Jfi 
ii. 49*. Cf. the I^t. idiom eo...qu0, with a com^sradve. / 

169. pitcA, depth; cf. the Doctrine of Divorce, xi^ “sinks 
a low and vulgar pilch of endeavour in all his actions,” P. tV. 
with the Animafperswns, “poor and low-pitched^ desires," 

So possibly ;n Henry VII], II. 2. 50. Usually pitch implies hei{it{{^ 
from the mcl.iphor of a hat.k soaring to its higliest point. Cf.'^ 
oppoiite uses of aitus m I.atin. abject, sec G. • 

172. Referring probably (i) to the '-wheel of Fortunecf., amo^' 

several leferenccs m Shake»|(eare, Henry V. ni. 6. *8, “giddy Fortune'if 
furious fickle wheel,” where Flucllen explaii^. that the goddess ^ 
“painted,,.with a wheel, to signify to you...that she is turning, aiul' 
inconstant, and mutability, ami variation.” A turn of this wheeh 
raises one man and loweis-another. The only'objection to this in^ 
terpretation is that wheel is iiniisual, ar.*^^^ would be more, 

natural (ii) to explain sphere of the globe on which the goddess wa!?' 
supi'bsed to stand; cf. the same desciiption in Henry V. ill. 6. 37,- 

her foot, look you, is fixed upon a sjiherical stone, which rolls,!' 
and rolls.” But a globe could scaiccly be said to ‘raise.’ On th^ 
whole (i) is prefciablc. 

173. i.e. 'but thee / reckon to have been in high est is it virtuef 
Samson had attributetl bis fall to lack of wi-.dom, 53—7; r,: 207. 

175. Scan “linilversa! |ly,” and cf. P. L. vi. "34, “uni(v,^ts^| 
reproach, far worse to bear:” that is, in each line treat the first 
two feet as inversions of rh)thm. 

i8i. Eshtaol and Zora. Towns of the tribe of Dtv,. Josh, xm": 
41; lying “in the valley," Josh. xv. 33; and not far apart, Judg. xiii,'?* 
*5. Samson was born at Zora, fudg. xiii. *, and buried “betweeii^ 
Zorah and Fshtaol in the buiying-place of Manoah,” xvi. 31. ^ 

18*.* or be-wail. Probably M. dictated and bewail. This ,is nbih 
the only place in dc A. where or seems to have been substituted li^ 
and-, cf. 11. 545, 1653. Kcightley* tBought that it was a comme 
mistake with printers, and gave many likely cases. 

r8^ 183. Percival, though he places comma aft«r better, 

PMy bjng depend on if; ‘ye come to see if better we may brM 
l<t.Jetter:=moie bcfittingly. But it is simpler to take we may«^ 
inain verb: the Chorus state the fact that they can bring S,an; 
^ounitel, if it be better for him. ■ ' ‘ 

s^ve to...sores; a traditional phrase; cf. F. 

^ f salves re every sore, bijf rrennseH taT ‘ 
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E^le Q’^tlology'r p. 609) notes that the force of alliteration has held, 
id^ediei^ many expressions like kitk and kin, iveul and luoff; probably 
r«/vir and sore instance. For salve, sec G. 

r,' 185, ifif). Thyer quotes Prometheus Piiutus, 377, dpyys voirohaijs 
Ujflp larpol \ 6 yoi (where ^eoiaris is a better reading). Sec 659. 

•J'MW0»rr^turnKals, swellings, Lat. tumores. * 

^'189, 190. i.e. who bear the stamp ‘fiends.’ Super*criptian--.i!Ms 
Words inscribed a coin, is rare, and no doubt M. w.is thinking of 
grist’s reply to the Pharisees, “Whose is this image and supeiseiip- 
^on ? ’ MeUt, xxii. 20, where the margin has mscnpiion, 

190— I. i.e. ‘what I say applies to the majority of men.’ The 
Chorus, he means, form the exception: they are still true to him. 
Milton himself had no cause to complain of want of loyally "in fitends 
Hke Thomas Ellwooc^ nor did the outside world neglect him. t)n the 
contrary, “he was visited by the leained much more than he did 
desire {...foreigners came much’to see him and much admired him” 
^Aubrey). Phillips writes to the same ctTect. 

> 9 *— 3 - Cf. Ovid’s oft-quoted couplet in the Trislia, i. 9. 5—-6: 
Donee eris felix muUos numerabis amicos; Tempora si Juenut nubda, 
solus eris. The thought is the groundwoik of Timon of Athens. 

' 195. Contrast 11 . 66—68. 

197. heave the head, i.e. lift, cf. Germ, heben. M. has the ex¬ 
pression in three other places. Com. 885, “ use, rise, anil heave thy 
rosy tiead,” P. L. I. an, and r4S. Imitated by Oijdeu, Song 

%r St Cecilia's Dap: 

“When Nature undernoglh a he.ap 
Of jairing atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head;” 
jjpd hf Hope, Dunctad, 11. 256. 

200—2. y&r, because of; cf. 1. 779, where l>.alil.a nses this ai^nnent 

)l^ainsr Samson, to a woman, cf. 1 . 50, with note. * 

55 '’ *203. Todd compares fob xj^. 9, “and now am I their song, yea I 
^ their by-word.” proverbed, made a proverb or by-woid o^ M. has 
P^^umber of these adjectival participles formed from nouns udth the 
Wtnination of tJie p.p. Qt^eaptived, 33, 694, hehnedefiwA swarded, Ahit. 
mir, 112, 113, with many others. Odflly enough, Johnson (criticising 
Krnjr) spoke of the practice of forming words thus as a new one. 

. i.e. ‘o^y an average measure of wisdom ; ’ mean, ‘ middling,* 
Lat. medianus, through Fr. moycn, is an adjective, .as in ' 
‘mean lemjierature.’ In the next line he says that his' 
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wisrtom should have been equal to (i.e. paired with, from I<at. /«>•=■ 
^ual) his strength: the disparity drove him awry (traHszvrse). 

2og. transverse, i.e. like a vessel (the nietaplior 1. *oo) driven 
by wind or tide out of its course. Cf. P. L. m. 488. Lat. tramvertus 
= turned across: so used of that which goes crosswise instead of straight 
ahe.ad; ear/rirwrrfv.'U —sidew.ijs. t ' o ® 

210. tax, lind fault willi,,bl.iine; not elsewhere in but common 
in Sh.rKe-.pe.ire; cf. Ttxdm, i. 3. 197, ‘'they ta.v our policy,” or 
Hamlet, I. 4. 18, “tiaduced and ta.xcd of otliei nations.” From 
taxare--tactare, to handle a thing and so find its value; cf. Fr. 
taxer and its doublet, t&cher. dnpvsal; ef. disposition, 373. 

210, 211. Milton -s.tys in the 'J'etraehoidon “The best and wisest 
men, amidst the sinreie and most cordial dcsiies of their hearts, do 
daily err in choosing”—vi/. wives. 

212. i.e. ‘howevei wise their intentions may be.’ Probably wise 
is adverbial, and pretend--\n\.e\u\\ cf.‘ the 7 ioo Kinsmen, l. 1. 210, 
“oirlt not anjthing in the pretended celcbi.itiou.” Hut pretend may 
have Its oidinaiy 'i-n^e, i.e. bigu to be wi.se: if so, is imitating 
the use of <iiiitilo in Latin. Cf. I-ivy, x.xv. 12, Uaiinilal eegrttm 
siniutabat, or Oiid, Rem. Amoris, ^93, minim sinttila. 

213. dejett. In modi in E. only the p.p. dejeit,d is used; but cf. 
.Sh.ikespeare, Troi/iis, ii. 2. 121, “nor once deject the courage of our 
minds.” So M. in the '/itiaehordon, “what a stiipjdness then is it, 
that...we should depet oarsebes,” /’. IV. III. 3|0. The .adviceof the 
Cholus IS that which Manoa gives, 11 . 502—315. 

215—8. Replying to Sain-on’s question “Am I not sung?” 203. 

219 225. See Jiidg. XIV. 1—4, which M. follows veiy closely. 

219. 'J'lmna, a little south of Gath; the modern Tibi;ah; see" 
Tristram's Bible Places, p. 47. 

22d. not my pareifjs. 'I'he negotiations for the mani.ige were; 
carried* on hetween the respective jiarents on cither side; it*throw* 
light on the raaiii.ige-ciisloms of the tpiie ; Lias compares Gen. xxL*2i,! 
lixod. xxj, 9. Cf. P. L. X. 904. 

22!. ihjidel, i.e. not of their faith. 

222. motioiiA', i.e. proposed; cf. P. IX. 229, *’Well hast tnoo, 
motioneifil; ” or i Hen. VI. l.*3. 63, “Still millions (i.e. counsels) 

aift never peace.” Cf. the noun motion as used in politics. The miff¬ 
ed. has nienttorid; corrected in Errata, but lepeateil lb 1680 ed. 

223. intimate, i.e. iiiward; cf. Germ, inttig, Lat. intimus, Nown^tf 
else ii) M, Conversely ///r(/an/=intimate is not uncommon; cf« dffobi.' 
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*‘a servant or a favourite, if he be inward,” i.e. on intimate terms 
with his master {Of Great Place) •, and Richard III. III. 4. 8. 

314. ij>\^s/an hence, i.e. by the opportunity it offered. M. haS 
kept the A. V. rendering of fiidj;. xiv. 4, ‘‘ he sought an occasion 
against the Philistines,” where the Ilel.rew nicons ‘a thing brought to 
pass^ »r(V7i;.'«=»clianc*, favourable time, is eomiriolr iir Shah. 

335. begin ..dc'uVLranee, cf. —9, ^ote ; and 1O61—.4, note. 

336. dii'tne>ly=\,'\\.. drniintns, by divine ine.rns or coniririinK ation, 
i.e. of the angel, I. 34. This is the risii.rl seriic of dnnirly in M.; cf. 
P, R, I. 26, and IV. 357, ‘‘rliviiiely laiiglit ' —iiispiied by Ood. 

337. to loije. Cf. II Pen. 112. Miiisheu (1617) lias, “to t.il.e to 
wife vide to M.iriie.” So Jnd^^. xvii. 1/,, “seeing I have a l.e'ite to 
my priest.” Among iiiaiiy insUiiiccs in Shak , (f. 'J'eiiih\d, ill. 3. 54, 
and Rich. II. iv. 3f^S, “ I have a king licie to tiiy tlalterer.” 

239. fitd^. xvi. 4. “ire lovid a vvom.in in the v.illcy of .Seiek. 
Pallia; the 2iid svlkibh; is lon^ {-- l).d,Yl.il, and I think that M. meant 
the last two syll.ioles to foim a trochee, DatPa; so 111 723, 1072. 

330. ipeiioits, ev.ictly in the sense it now beais, ‘ fair-seeniing but 
deceptive.' .So alw.rys in liis piose works; of. Church Gov. 1., “it 
h.ath the outside of a speiions leason, and spei ious tilings we know 
are aptest to woik with human lightness and fr.ulty,” P. JV. It 4,^9. 
accomplished, either ‘complete,’as in Cymbetine, 1. 4. loi—3; oi ‘full 
of accomplishiiieiits ;' cf. /i//7;/i//f/7o/=full of blandishments, 403. 

431, 232. r.e. lawful bec.anse* 1 li.id done the s.une thing before, 
and because my object w.rs the same, vi/. to oppress the Philistiiit’s. 

335. Cf. 1 . 96, and Cliiinh Gop. IJ., “to profess, to iietition, and 
never leave pealing cur cars,” P. IF. II. 504 The allusion is to 
^Wfl^.^xvi. 16, “she pressed him daily with her woids.” Peal was 
usci^ of«any loud noise; cf. “these pe.ils of pr.vise,” Mcnhaiit of V. 
III. 3. 146; but fni ill 1 . 236, and battciies in 1 . 40;, m.vke it probable 
that die refeience (though an aiiachroiusni) is to artillery. S 4 e 1 . 906, 
vflth the quotation from P. L. y. 9)0. 

336. For the inetanhor m^oit cf Hamlet, 1. 4. 38,,“breaking 
down the pales and foiS of reason.” 

340. still%ervcs, is stilUn subjection to the Plii'istines. 

345. considered, valued. 

347. ambition, i.e. canvassing: ‘ 1 did not go about soliciting 
..jlipplause.’ Tht sense is practically that of the Latin ambitio — %o\\\^ 
/round to seek votes. The New R. D. quolies Elyot’s Governor, in. 
'•'Vvi. (1531)1 “Certayne lawes were made by the Komaynes...named 
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.SiSufili ordinary meaning, ‘desire of pbvw.* 

,^}I48.“ One of George Herbert’s sayings is, “NeijJ^ff^^ 
flOb^raise thyself, thy actions serve the turn,” Jacula PrudentuA 
r.,/a49. Le. persisted in being deaf; cf. P. L. X. 874, "but fot- 
-jThad persisted haplry,” i.e. remained, /’rrtirfgcneiaiy iraplie*a8 
'iwrsuit of a bad course. ^ 

451. powers, armed forces; cf. 1190. Commoi^ifi Shakespear]^ 
thpugh he more often uses the singular. Referring to Judg. xv. 9. 

*53. Etham, identified with modern Bdi' Atab; near Zora 
Eshtaol, within the borders of Judah. 

SS6. i.e. the “three thousand men of Judah,xv. 11. 

*58. oh some condilions: “ And Samson said unto them, Swear"^ 
unto me, that ye will not fall upon me yourseb’es,” yitdg. xv. 

*59' yidd, a historic present, since yield does not seem to have, 

. been used as a preterite. Some texts ^t\sA yielded, with no authority. 

162. “ And they bound him with two new cords, and brought 
him from the rock...and tire cords that were upon his arms became as 
flax that was burnt with fire, and his bands loosed,’’ Judg. xv. 13, 14. •, 

*63. weapon, the ass's jawbone; trivial, see G. 

26G. by this, by this time: “I do know, by this, they .stay for me,” 
Jfulius Casar, l. 3. 1*5; cf. by ///<r»=‘by the time that,' Com. 540. 

*68—171. For the opposite sentiment cf. P. L. 11. 255—57: 

" Free and to none accountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp.” 

Newton quotes .Sallust—/ar/w visa est periculosa hbeitas quieto servUto^ 
The bondage meant is the Restoration of the Stuarts. In the year 
1660 M. published a treatise On the Ready IVay to Establish a Pta 
- Commonjieodth, the subslanee of which was. an exhortation tO; H 
countrym'en not “to fall back, or rather to creep back, to'thieh^ 
■qnce abjured and detested thraldom,” P, IV. ii. 113. . sj 

274. their deliverer. Percival, following Dunster, thinks tfiaq 
' Lambert may be intended; cf. 1 . 695, note. This is more proba^ 
.than Masson’s view’that the poet is referring to himself. ’ 

■; •, 278—281, See Judg. viii. t, —9. Succoth and Fennel refus^ij 
|^p][>ly Gideon and his three hundred men with food when they; 
liiauing Zebah and Zalmunna, the “ vanquished kings.” 

^8i^ Madian, cf. Aebs, vii. 29, “Moses was a stranger in.^ 

In the 0 . T. [d. Exod. ii. .15) we fi;tid' 4 ”* 
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Septo^gint-hits Madian; cf. Sylvester’s Du Bat-lat (Grosart, i. 195) t 
•'Arad and Og {that of huge Giants springs) 

^oud Hesehon, and the five Madian kings.” 

■983. Alluding to the message which Jeplithah sent to the Am- 
.monites, Judg. xi. 14—27. had dealt, i.e. would have dealt; cf. 1495. 

%8# —289. ytm/g. x\\. I —6. w/v at*t1ie jiassagcs of the 

Jordan, so many, foity-two thousai^. well pronouncing, IJlount’s 
'.filossographia sjijotes similar instances: '• Pichigni (Fr.), by the pro¬ 
nunciation of this word in France, Aliens were discerned fiom the 
native French. As Uliihliolelh among the Hebrews, jliidg. xii. 6. So 
likewise (in Sands, his I'ravels) you may read how the Genoese were 
distinguished from tlJe Venetians, by naming .i Sheep." 

491. mine, my countrymen, mei; an intentional Latinisnb Gd. thine, 
It6g. But tile po|,sessive pronouns in English, being uninllected, are 
ill adapted to iliis idiom. 

293, 294. t,f. I’saini exit. 17, A’i7'. xv. 3, “just and true are thy 
ways.” Milton’s object in writing 2 \ L. w.ts to “assciL •Dteinal 
Providence, And justify the ways of Hod to men,” P. L. i. 25, 26. 
Pope professed the same design; cf. the Essay on Man: “Laugh 
where we must, be candid where we c.m, But vindicate the w.ays of 
God to ni.m. ” M. uses the e.xjiression ad assciendam jnsiitiam Dei in 
the Ch)istian Doit. XII. 

295. i.e. justifiable to all men save those who do not believe in any 
God at all. thuik not God, i.e. think th.it theie is no God; an iniitation 
of the use of yo/iffu with an accusative, but no infinitive. Cf? Plato, 
Apology, l8 C, oi yip ciKoiWres f/yoOrTa^ToC/s ravra (riTovoTas oioi Oeois 
yopi^em, i.e. disbelieve in the CMstence of Gods. So .rEschylus, Persoe, 
497 ! 

deoils M Tit 

rb irplv ovSanoO, 

fjn Gteek this construction is usually found in neg.itive clause?; cf. the 
•iffstanecs just quoted. • 

t 297—98. “The rhjme and rapid ihythm heie, aiid at lines 

‘200—306, mw have been intended to have a contemptuous effect” 
t’lBradshaw). * • ^ 

jk, 297. i.e. there never was a systenfalic philosophy of Atheism. For 
yfe^i7/=a sect professing a special doctrine, cf. Com. 439, “shall fcall 
B^tlUquity fiom the old scliools of Greece?” The terra Atheist was 
l^|.2pplied to some of the followers of Denfberitus, the author of the 
2 £w>nuc s^tem.” Bacon (see his essay Of Atheism) and Addison have 

0 
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uiwuMnt.'arhelJlMr a'^nine 8tJ^® vrief tiS'SSS Asdi'^wn' ajsei^ 

^i't^e'woird was ‘^vnknown somtyme-in Eiigkh^ vtrnll sonr';RBB“‘^ 
mata tooke peines, to fetch that deuelesh opinion out of 
masUr, p. 138. But Ascham held that eveiything evil came’^'l 
ftaly. 

apS. Cf. the Curislian Doct. II., ‘“the fool hathifaid in hiuhd 
'fhere is no God,’ Pail. xiv. i, yet the Deity has imprinted upon 
human mind so many unquestionable tokens of himsglf, and so maip 
traces of him are apparent throughout the whole of nature, that no SiH 
in his seuse.s can remain ignorant of the truth,” P. IV. iv. 14, 15. 

*99. doctor, learned man. 

300—6. Cf. the condemnation of philosophy and barren spec,ulati<^i 
fat P. R. iv; 583; and contrast the praise of it in Com. 476. 

301. Scan edicts; so in P. L. V. 798, the onlj other place whehil 
M. uses it. Shakespeare has both scansions; cf. MUsummer N. D, U* 
I. 151, “It stands as an edict in destiny,” and i Henry IV. iv. 3. 79,* 
“Som ceitain Edicts and some stiait decrees.” 

303. M. remembered the technical Lat. phnase majestatem minuere 
(orteAre), ‘to commit high treason.’ Cf. Cicero, Philippics, i, 9, ii,- 
qui majestatempopuli Romani per vim minuerit. Cf. the Arcopagifiea^, 
“neither is it in God’s esteem, the diminution of his glory, when 
honourable things are spoken of good men,” P. !V. ii. 50. So 
possibly in P. L. vii. 6ia. 

305. ravel, become more entangled, confiused; for the intrans. ;ise, 
cf. Two G. of Verona, III. 1. 51; “ Therefore, as you unwind her love 
from him, Lest it should ravel...” Strictly to ravel is to ‘««twist;’ 
cf. Colgrawc, “Eifild: Ravelled, unwound, loosened;” so s. v. desjili. 
But unwinding leads to entai^lcment: hence to r<zz'r/=to entangle. : 

still less resolved, i.e. always in greater doubt, perplexity. 
Shakesp<.rian E. to resolve often means to clear up a person’s difficulties 
to free him from ignorance or uncertainty. Cf. yulius Casar, iv. «, 
“how he received you let me be r«plved;” or Earle’s Charaetei^ 
“his whole^ife is a qsustion, which death onelv concludes, and thdn 9! 
■.is resoMd,” Arbor’s Reprint, p. 68. 

307* Intermimlle, i.e, without limit. Cf. P. X. ill. 37a— 7 | 

.‘/Thee, Father, first they sung Omnipotent,.Infinite,” ' IlV^ 

Doct. 11. he treats of the attributes of God,, amongst, 

■ “ Immensity and Infinity.” 

For preseript=atAn, command, cf. Antony and Gid 
k/B,- “the prescript of this roll,” and Hamlet^ il. 
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IS aiscussfea tn the .thir^^‘^apter (“Of ,flte 
of ChrUtim Ddctrint. See alw F. ZrV.,8^*.!'^''’ 
*‘ni:^ial obstriction, the obligation resting on Saihson. 48% 
li^’not to marry a Gentile; see Exod. xxxiv. i6, Deut. vii. 3., 
f^ttktion; cf. Lat. obstrictus (from obxtringd), ‘ bound,’ and so, meta> 
d^irfcitlly, ' plated un^or an obligation.’ M. coinAl obstriction. 

^'§13; legal = duty to fulfil t^e Mosaic law* connect with- 
'^empt from. • ^ 

i '314. dispense with, i.e. abrogate, cancel; cf. Ewe's L. L. I. 1.148, 
tfWe must dispense with this decree.” 

•" • taken l)y those who wished “ to separate, 

themselves unto thc?^ Lord,” by becoming Nazarites; but according 
fo the account of it in Numb. vi. i—ai, it did not include celibacy. 
Fossibly there was^ Jewish tradition to that effect; or M. may imply 
that, as abstinence from all impurity w.is the c.ssential idea of the law of 
the Nazarites, it was more necessary for Samson, gud Nazarite, than for 
on ordinary Jew to refrain from ‘ unclean ’ marriage. 

321. unclean, i.e. according to the Mosaic Law; used thus often in 
his Tetrachordon and Doct. of Divorce, unchaste, there is the same 
charge in P, L. IX. 1060; it is not stated so in Scripture. 

3J4. quits her, i.e. acquits her of being unclean; cf. Shak. All's Well; 
III. I. II, “till thou can'st quit tfrec...of what we think against thee.” 

3*7. careful, showing care, anxiety; cf. 1 . 805. Contrast the de¬ 
scription of Manoa in 1441—4: ttrere he has hope of freeing Samson. 
328—330. advise, consider; see G. ay me; see G. 

333. utuoulh, strange; A. S. »nr^iS=unknown, from utt, not, and ‘ 
yds, the p.p. of cunnan, to know. Bullokar, 1616, explains it by, 
ftrangf, and Minsheu, 1617, by tneogmtus. These are the meanings 
^ijmaet always bears in M.—cf. P. L. ii. 407, 827, viil. 232, x. 475— 
‘strange’ exactly suits here: the speakej being an IsiaeliVe visiting 
I'Pfailistine town. 

f • 

335 * Cf* 180, ” wlrcj^e else Shall I inform my unacquainted 

B > guide, direct^ an uncommon use. 
dgnal, conspfcuous, renrarkable. 

3 cA, “Thdt iif^inci|ble Samson” etc.;«f. 126. 
luel implies a combat betrfeen only two {dtt-o) men, and on 
■ Satjison it had been a single-handed fight. Cf. P. R. 74.' 
Uene speaps length; which would give him room to 
Samson; cf. 1117—8. 

(y, »'Le.' ‘what in man is not vain’s everything is vaimj 
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354. as all men ; fff=that, after stuA or so, is a common Elizabethan 
idiom; cf. i Henry VI. v. 5. 86, “I feel such sharp dissension in my 
bfcast. As I am sick.” Newton cites some very lines from 

Terence's Andria, I. 1. 

357. (zW has almost the force of‘and that too;’ cf. Winters TeUtr 
II. 1. 141, “abused'fi.e. deteiveil) and by some muttcr-on.” 

360. Cf. iMkc xi. 12, Rci’.'^x. 10. The point of the comparison is 
that the gift-, seemingly good at first, prove bitter iii,tke end. Todd- 
quotes fioiii the Dcitrine of Divorce, “ the most deadly and scorpion* 
like gift,’' I’. IV. III. 229. See Macbdh, in. 2. 36. 

graces, favours; so probably in V. L. iii. 674. Cf. Macbeth, I. 6. 
3p, ” We love him highly, zkivl shall continue our'giaces towards him.” 
Hut Shak. prcfci's the sing, in this sense, especially in the phrase ‘do 
grace;’ cf. Conudy of E. v. 164, ‘‘ to do him all thgsgrace...! could.” 

363. sJcit, set aside. In Eliz.abethan K. the foini of the p.p. is 
often influenced by the l.atin. Cf. the Utb'fia, “reject fiorn all common 
adminit.iation” (i.e. rcjcilui), p. 14.S, and More’s Richard III., “whose 
mynd, in tcndci youth infect, shal redily fal to mischief” (i.e. infcctus), 
p- 10—I’itt Press eds. So pollute ~pollntus, in Nat, Ode, 41. 

364. miradc, wonder; “O miiacle of men,” 2 lien. IV. ii. 3. 33. 

365. ensnared, by Ualiia; ovci conic, by his enemies. 

373. i.e. ‘do not think to determine the manner in which Heaven 
should order or arrange affairs.’ Cf. the Areopagitua, “Neither is God 
appointed and confined where and out of wh.it place these his choBen 
shall be first heard to speak,” R. IV. ll. 98. appoint=f\x., settle, is 
common in .Shakespeare; but sep G. Eor r//r/zuj//2>« = arrangement, cf. 
Acts vii. 53, “who have received the law by the disposition of angels” 
(as the A. V. renders it). Cf. disposal, 210, dispose, 1746. The pipoverb 
says, Fhommepropose, Dieu dispose, 

. profaned, published and thus made it profanttm, mystery, - 

God’s revelation to Samson ; see G. 

380. Caimanitc, not strictly applicable to the Philistines; see p. 6/P 

382—87., 'dasiefudg, xiv. 11—18. the secret, Samson’s riddle, “out 
or the ea\er came forth meat...;” cf. 1 . 1199.' highth, see G. «>•-. 
rupied; by the threrit, “lost we burn thee aild thy fathcr'i house with 
fire.” spies, the “thirty companions;” cf. 1. 1197. 

3^5. i.e. pretended nuptial love, fudg. xiv. 16, 17;, for the order 
s^l. 119, note. 

■T ,'1(88—391. i.e. ‘who,“being vitiated (corrupted) by goia,.tqoa^ 
6 wai^pnly offered, conceived treason again-stme:’ spousal ttnbtofu WSH 
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apposition to primt of love; vitiated qualifies who; wA offered agrees 
with gold. Judg. xvi. 5, “And the lords of the Philistines came 
up unto her and said unto her, Entice him. and see wherein his great 
■Strength lieth...and wc will give thee every one of us eleven hundred 
'pie%;s^f silver.’^ Cf. glso verse i8, and see note o» 1 . 722. 

390. by the scent, i.e. by the mere offer; she was pSi-siiadcd before 
the money eve^; came into hei hands, .'fome editors find here an allusion 
to the story of Dan.ae. scent, see G. 

392. thrice, see Judg. xvi. 6—15. assayed, tried; see G. 

394. capital, fatal, deadly. Cf. P. L. xil. 383, “Needs must 
the serpent now hi*’tapinal bruise expect.” Some erlilois interpiet 
capital literally in each passage, i.e. pertaining to the head, caput. 
Here, as applied to Samson’s hair, the epithet would be simply a 
pun. 

402. mustering, i.e. .ass^nbling, as though they were troops; the 
metaphor is shown by assauUi, balierus. storm. See G. 

403. blandished, full of blandishments. Note that the participial 
ending -ed here has the same force as the adjectival -Jul. This occurs 
in .Sh.ikespeare; cf. “gmled shore”=guileful, ALuhant of I'. Hi. 2. 
97; ''disdain'd contem[)t”=disdainrul, 1 Hen. IV. t. 3. 183 {Abbott, 
Shaksp. Gram. pp. 204, 273—4).* For blandish, see G. 

404. tongue-batteries. Suggested perhaps by i Henry VI. Hi. 3. 
79,“ these haif^hty words of heis«llavc batter’d me like roaring cannon- 
shot.” Cf. 235, 906, and the Colastciion, “1 answer, lliat*it (his 
o])poncnt’s argument) lays no battery against mine, no, nor so much as 
faces it,” P. IV. in. 439. surceased, ceased, desisted; sec G. 

405. over-watihed, tired with being kept awake; cf. Lear, 11. 2. 
177^ "^weary and o’er-watclied.” So 2 ^. L. II. 288, “sea-faring men 
o’er-watched.” 

4P7. Cf. C<r/«. 756, “I had not Ihought^o have unlockei^mylips.” 

414—419. Theie is a similar sentiment in one of Bishop Hall’s 
Contemplations, X. iv., which tsMcvoted to the story of Samson: “he 
was more blind when h§ saw licentiously, than now when tie«sccs not. 
^le was a greater skive •vlien he served his aflectioiis, tlian now in 
■grinding for the Philistines.” 

'■ 414. degree, rank; cf. 1. 1607. 

4 * 7 ' fArourite form of line with many poets; cf. P. L. v. 899, 

S aken, unscduced, unternfied;” or Shakespeare’s “unhousel’d, 
ointed, unanel'd,” Hamlet, I. V. 77. The lack of connecting 
98 gives the effect of emphasis. 
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07^^ ‘sHggestiBgs’' ifqtialifies 

’ 5 S^S|| 4 'I.S 4 ». 

harass: cf. Tempest, v. 446, where Mir Aiajs’v™|W|« 
quotes CotgraVe, “Infester: To infest, annoy, molest.” Fr6&>;:]^||E 
[i^estare, infestus, ‘Jioslilc.’ 

■ 424. stalet i.e. I do not enter into the details of that. 

;definition of state in Jolinson’s‘'/J>?VA, “to represent in.all the circu: ^ | 
stances of modification; ” tvith the quotation which 'Todd gives fro^ 
fAtterbury, "I pretended not fully to state, much less to demonstratj® 
the truth contained in the text.” Manoa means that he will not tiise^^ 
the matter: he passes to a point on which there etj be no dispute. 

430. tacit, undivulged, Lat. taciturn. 

433. score, debt; see G. 

434 — 39 - See xvi.'J3. 

434- popular, like populous, is almo^ always dissyllabic in M.tM^ 
u not being sounded; cf. 16, and L. ii. 313, XII. 338. 

430. pomp, cf. 1 . 1310. ProUrbly in the sense ‘festival procession,^ 
like Gk. »ro/iiri}; cf. Bullokar’s Expositor, 1616, “Pompe, a great sheWi^ 
a.bolemne trainc.” So King John, iii. i. 104, “shall braying trumpets^ 
...be measure to our pomp?” Later came the sense ‘pageant,’ ‘sp^ffl 
tacle,’ as in Mithumrner N. D, i. i. i-g. See VAl. ny. ' ■ 

439, thine, i.e. thy hands; them, i.e. to their loss, a dative 
disadvantage. Referring to Juds- 3*d. 54, “Our god'hath delivji^l 
into oqr hands our enemy...which slew many of us.” Dryden seems t^ 
have imitated Milton; cf. Alexaftder’s Feast (1697), “thrice he 
idl his foes, and thrice he slew &e slain.” 

440—447. Newton well remarks that this reproach which Samsr ^ 
feels so keenly was the invention of the poet; also that it was^ 
placed ii^the mouth of Manoa; from the Chorus it would have souhdi® 
insulting., 

' 44a. disglorified, robbed of glory; these compounds with dis 
negative prefix are very common in M.^ cf. dispeople, diteuthrall, 
'ixercise ^in Ihe Areopagitica), disburden. 

■ 443. Mr Brides scans, “By the | idollcrfwus rout lomidst I th ^ 
'Wine I }” i*-’. treatingas elidec^ So again in 1378 and 1670 
^iWit^inttlfittide, is a favourite word with M., and always deprecia^aB 
Lat. a broken ma.« of troops.'* . ””•.*** 

i.e. *the most jhameftil of all reproaches .tliafop^iiH 
reprotuhJbo a collective woVd tor 
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B(^ance his praise.”- It is the ovetaphor o^'adyan^iOgi^. 
J^^fting i’,0, a standard. Cf. Romeo, v. 3. g6, “death’s pile flag A; 
tW^van'ced ^creimitated by Giles Fletcher, “And, after all, Deaj^ 

S f his flag advance,” Grosart’s ed. p. 97. So P. L. i. 536, “the.’ 
rijf ensign...full high advanced,” and v. 588. ^ ' 

Cf. 1 . 1430. *Cf. Lei'it. XXV. 44, “the hcathei^ that are round 
»^t you.” . 1 

I ' , t 

i;r4S3- idoiisti, worshippers of idols. M. appears to have coined the ' 
^ord; cf. idolism in P. R. iv. 434. Perhaps the teimination ist. 
(mplics contempt; cf. the Tenure of Knij^, where he invents a noun 
^dtionist —“these iii.mble motionists can find not even legs to stand 
upon ”— P, IV. II. 45. scandal, cause of offence; see G. 

454. diffidence, distrust. 

. 455 - "inclined; cf. the Apel. for Smect, “being likewise'., 

propense to all such as wcje...worthy of esteem,” P. IV. iii. in." 
Jeremy Taylor s.ays, “God is more prepense to rewards than to punish¬ 
ments.” Cf./>'ii/(’/?f/tf«—inclination, in Sliak., Trotlus, u. 4. 133. 

. 456. fall off, apostatise; cf. ‘fall away,’ Hebrevss, vi. 6. 

459. harbour, shelter, entertain; u.sually intrans. in M. Cf. P. L. 

' :8.s, “'I'here rest, if any rest can harbour there.” 

460. only, one, sole. 

461. M. always accents the noun, as we do the verb, contSst; cf. 
P.^L. XI. 8oo,*“In sharp conlesleof battle found no aid.” 

463. me overUirown. Cf. P. L. vil. 144: “the seat OJ' Deity 
supreme, us dispossessed, He trusted to have sci/,ed.” In Shake- 
'"speaiian, as in modern E., the tibsoluft case is a nominative: in O. E, 
it was a dative. Morris (Oullines, p. 103) quotes Wyelif, Jfatt. xxviii. 

‘"Thei han stolen him us slepinge.” M. retained the earlier idiom, 
trwting the pronoun as a dative (but Masson takes it as accus.), perhaps 
^ij^use this seemed closer to the use of theiablative absoliit^in Latin: 

i '* " me overthrown” has more of a I.atin sound th.an “/overtlirown.” 

466. tolerate it; G. priwaA’i/, challenged, Lnt.prove- 

tus; cf. 643. So Antony and-C. ill. 8. 3, “provoke noHiattle.” 

>,.'467. asffrt, maintain the cause of, champion; cf. P. 1 .. I. ,43, 
luert eternal Providence," or Pop|, Iliad, 11. 3^7, “sedition silenc^ 
^"sUBert the throne.” 

469': defeat; see G. 

wm «r=‘won ever.' In Elizabethan E. on often ‘ has;’tlje 
as aver; cf. C^beline, v. 5. 4i%,J‘the imwer that 
■ M&nfe ttflkr uses' upon,’ 4 »(^f* 9 t 
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471. confusion, ruin, overthrow; a much stronger word in Eliza* 
bethan than in modern E. blank, confound; see G. 

^75—3. these words I...receive. M. has borrowiili a lavoume 
formula of the Greek dramatists; rf. Soph. Elect. (i6S, where Clytxm- 
nestta exclaims, when the pa:dago!>ue says that he has broughj^ gjod 
news, “I wclccvno the omen, accept wli.it you itavc said,” tSe^d/xiio t 4 
So Eurip. Ion, 562, <pl\oilye (jiOitf iSc^dni)v riSe^(spoken under 
similar circumstances). 

476. coMfetition, riv.ilry; cf. I’acoii, Of Envy, “triumphing over 
all opposition or comjietition.” Cf. I.al. com/c/itoi =a rival candidate. 

479 - fori;ot. Schmidt notes (lexicon) that 11) Sh.ikospe.ire forgot 
is much more common th.in fo)gotten, which only occurs in combina¬ 
tion with a noun; c.^. fngotten dint, things forgotten. 

481. made way to, ai)pro.iohcd. 

482. Note that lords occuis often in A. ; cf. the phrase “lords of 
the Philistines,” fitdg. xvi. 5, fodi. iii. 3, .and elsewhere. 

484. * utmost; cf. 1153. As a noun it is generally used either in the 
phiasc ‘to the utmost,’ or with a cl.iuse, e.g. ‘the utmost you c.in do.’ 

485. pains, puiiisliincnls; we speak of ‘pains and penalties.’ 

486. Note the ‘ iiony’ in “no more canst <io them harm.” 

489. pay on, i.e. conliiiuc to pay; with verbs the preposition on 
often signified ‘continuation,’ ‘without ceasing.’ Slnikespeare has ‘say 
on,’ ‘speak on,’ ‘scoff on,’ ‘read on,’ eh;. 

493. Ar/«i7«r, hateful; see G. yhr/, deed. 

494—95. to be excluded ..avoided; connect to be with deserving. 

496—97. I’linted so 111 the original ed., 1 . 496 being a veise of tour 
feet, and 1 . 497 an Alexandrine. Many editois, without any authority, 
transfer lint 1 from 497 to 496, making each a line of five feet. 

497. Contr.iit "Cod's counsel” with “secrets of itienf 1 . 492. 

499. f.c. his conduct was, at least, weak, if not actually impiouf, 

500, 501. Alluding—by an .anachronism like that in 1 . 150—to the 
story of Tantalus, who for betraying tln'•.,ecrcts of Zeus was punished 
by being pja( 4 ;d in the midst of water, hencath < fruit-tree, without the 
power to rc.ich cither and shake his tliiist. ^f. P. L. Jh 612—614, ' 

“the water ff,ics.Ss once it flcjl The lip of 'J'antaliis.” Euripides 

says him (Orest. 10), ixbXaarov Icrxt ykHcroav, alaxiar-qv vbaov, and 
Ovid calls \Ara. garritlns; see Ars Am. 11. 603 et seq. pakibles, stories’, 
legends. Abyss, Hades; sec G. their, i.e. the Hell in which they— 
pagans—believe. The whole description is applicable rather to the 
«>«»»■'than the sin (499) itself.. 
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JO*—3. i.e. *it is sufficient to repent: you need not go out of 
our way to afflict youi-self.’ M. puts the same thought in the ChrisHati^ 
"ioct. , Vin.: ' '' 5 'he love of man lowanls himself consists in loving 
limself next to God, and in seeking his own temporal and eternal good 
..Opposed to this is a perverse hatred of self,” P. If', v. 78 Cf. also 
he ^nvpagitica,* should we aflfect a rigour contrary to the 
nanner of God and of nature?” P. IF. i» 75. 

JO*. contrl(l,VL% always in hi.; cf. P. L. xi. qo, “lie sorrows now, 
■epents, and pi ays contrite.” 

JO.^. I'uh, i.e. bids thee avoid it. 

J08 —9. forfeit, pjnalty; see G. quit thee^ remit the debt to thee: 
'hee a dative. Cf. M. of Venice, IV. 1. 381, “to quit the fine for one 
lalf of his goods.” i.e. release him from paying the fine, quit, see G. 

51*. him who, ithploring; e.g. David»in Ps. li., or Itezeki.di. 

514. ar.i'iies erver-jutt, proves a man to be over-just. For argues 
ihow, prove, Lat. orguo, cf. 1 . 119.3. It is the commoiie-,t sense in 
Shakespeare; cf. 2 I/eii. IV. iv. i. 160, “That argue-, but the shame of 
your offeni-e.” 

5 ij. i.e. more displeased for the offence a'^uinF oneself than for that 
against God. Sliak. once uses self-offence, but differently; cf. Measure 
for M. III. 2. 279—80; “More noj less to otlieis paying Than by self- 
offences weighing; ” i e. weighing our own crimes when we judge otheis. 

516—7. i.e* ‘such offeied n^.ins as (iod—who know.s?—may 
have*set:’ means being the object of set. Kciglitley puts a full sjop at 
means, explaining what o/fereJ means— ‘whatever means maybe offered,’ 
which seems very awkwaid. •who knows*bnt, cf. P. L. IX. 1146, X. 787, 
■f‘who knows Hut I shall die a living death?” 

5*6.» impulse. Scan as always in M.; cf. 1545- 

S*8. * i.e. the Anakim, Nnmh. xiii. 33, Deut. xi. 21. famous... 
ilaeed, agreeing with /. Hazed=mea€a piocl.iMiicd, spoken of; see G. 

531*. my affront, i.e. to meet me. Cf. Cymheline, V. 3. 87, where 
^“gave the affront ” = met or enaiyntercd the enemy. In Hamlet, ill. 

3ijj “affront Ophelia” =3meet her. Cf. confront. 

S 33 ‘ venergt! trains, si^ires of love ( Venus ); trains, see G. 

J35. to lay, i.e. so softened as to lay. For tlie*allusion« cf. P. L. 
A. 1060, and see Judg. xvi. 19, “she made him sleep iqion her kneij|.” 
^Toild cites a vetji .similar passage in the Faerie Q. II. 6. 14. 

%yi- wf, from me; a dative of disadvantage. 

—645- The object of the Chorus is to mitigate Samson’s 
^^eiue self-contempt by reminding him J.hat if he had been weak 
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'$‘43.' thou, emphatic (like thee, 1. 546), in contrast In^moits wh 
i&mson, being a Nazarite, was bound to “separate himself frbis 
•and strongdnnk”^(cf. 1 . 554)— Numb. vi. a. 

daiuing rfiby. Cf. Com. 67a, 673, “this tordiaf Julep here,*' 
.flames and dances in his crystil bounds.” implies 'flashiii 

Shak. applies it to the quivering light of the sun and*stars; cf. fifi 
Ado, II. I. 349, Coriol, v. 4. 54'. rubied is an epithet of nectart 
V. 633. 

545. M. has combined Judg. ix. 13, “shqjdd I leave my wine 
which cheerelh God and man?”, with Psalm civ. 15, “wine that makai| 
glad the heart of man.” gods and mat is a conventional phrase foC 
'all beings, human and diviun. 

546. M. always accents crystdlline: cf. P. L. vi. 771, “On ttii 
crystalline sky, in sapphire throned.” So P. L. III. 481, vii. ,971 
Contrast Cymbeline, V. 4. 113, “Mount, eagle, to my palace crystalline;* 

548. i.e. wherever a fresh stream flowed in the direction of (againsi 
the rising sun {eastern ray). Prof. Perciv.il is the only editor who ha 
noticed that eastern is an allusion to the ‘ holy waters ’ seen in the visjiq 
of Ezekiel. Cf. Ezek. xlvii. i, “Betold, waters issued out from untU 
the threshold of the house eastward;” and vetses 8, 9 where t.h 
waters are described as having heaVng, life giving pon’ers. The salt 
editor quotes Burton's Anatomy, II. ii. i. 1, “ Rain water is purffit. 
next to it fountain water that riseth in the east, and runneth eastwari 
from a quick running spring.'" I may add that Sir Thomas BroWl 
discusses in his Vtilgar Errors, vi. vii., a number of current bclu; 
as to the cflicncy of a position facing eastward, and a (botoO 
by Wren says, “The waters of those springs are held to 
medicinal (of all others)'which rise in the caste: hence in the W« 
parts of England, to difference such from all others, they call theni 
'significant name, East-up-springs, ii^itnating by that proper lui^er 
. proper (kifld of excellencye, above other spifngs,” Pickering’s • 

^441. We have, perhaps, a foretaste of this (^ne in L'Al. ^9, with 
turn, ci AfiJsnhimer N, D. i{i. a- 391. 

^*^49.^Pope has borrowed from M.; cf. the Essay on Man, Iji^ 
?2^vqured man by touch ethereal slain.” fiery rod, i.L. the sqp^j.^ 
^J&)fAf^^^Sufpliees, 650^ Xa/ivpd nb” AktIs ^Xfov, xavi^v 
1^1 Coiw. 340, “long levelled' rule of streaming 

ffliUiy juiee, bt, the fresh water; W Iht* 

_ . ,,..4 1 , 1 ^ 
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^0/6, "nectarous draughts from niilkjr stredin/^^ 
ea:|icase miitiy=swtet as milk. Drayton {PolyolUm, 
liiSuks of "the milch dew,” where he may mean ‘sweet’ or ‘f^* *’ 
* ■ Or m/liy might point to the white froth one often sees in the ’ 
irents of s^brook^ juice=Jluid, "a strong oxymoron, but he uses 
^Viftth reference to the juice of the giape, to which He opposes U” 
i^ghtley). , ^ * 

■.551. andi it connects refralud with allaying. 

■'Vsi- fumes, vapours; cf. Dryden, Aurengzebe: 

“Power like new wine docs your weak brain surprise, 

And its mad^fuines in hot discourses rise.” 

Bf. P, L. IX. 1050, and the Tempest, V. i. 67, “fumes that mantle 
weir clearer reason,” i.e. overspread and obscure it. 

■^53—557. M. him'elf raiely drunk Vine, and he repc.itcdly ad¬ 
vocates abstinence in this rest'd. Cf. P. L. xi. 530, and Christian 
Doet, IX. In the Apol. for Sniect. he refuses to be called “%sack- 
tliinker,” since he is “sober both of wine and word,” P. W. ill. IS3. 
f S 57 - liquid, \.e. clear, transparent; Lat. liquidin. Cf. Com, 980, 
?^'therc I suck the litjuid air,” and Vergil’s nare per cestatem liquidam, 
V..lY,^5g. 

&'■ 5 * 5 *- The metaphor of defending a fortress. Cf. the Areopagi- 

“that single endeavour they knew would be but fond labour; to 
•Wu^and fortify'one gate against cAriiption, and be necessitated to leave 
^Ahers round about wide open,” P. W. ii. 73. 

what boots, i.e. of what use is it. Minsheu (1617) has, “Uoote is an 
word, and signifieth help, aid...we say, what bootes or auailcth it?” 
iik Sherwood (1650), "It booteth not, e'esten vain, cela tieproji/e ricn.” 

is*=remedy, succour, from the root seen in better, best. 
i i66. i.e. ‘ wherein serve but to sit: that is ail I am capabl) of.’ 

'i seis- redundant, in the lit. sense ‘flowing*.’ Cf. Wordsworth, Lao- 
“Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
Kv As when their brerfth enriched Thessalian air.” 

L, IX. 503. Waribn in his First of April speaks of streams that 
^'•‘redundant through the sparkling grass.” 

robustious, i.e. vigorous; cosamonly in a bait senSfi=vioicmr^| 
sl^Alastes, “in Scotland they had handled the bishops.in a 
Itious manner,”./’. i. 349- So L/amlet, ill. a. «»• 

is'perLwig-pated fellow tear a passion 4 o pieces.” It ha^igdot^ 

F. III. 7 - ‘ 39 - . 

ransed hv sitting’(W<«).' brWflp 
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pair, Cf. Lear, in. 4. 175, “grief hath crazed my wits;” and Dryden, 
“a judgment so weak and crazed,” Of Dram. Poesy, 90^ Hence crasy 
=wcakmindcd. See G. 

574. draff, refuse; cf. P. L. x. 630, “lick up the draff and filth;” 
see G. 

578. anniy, damage. hurt;^cf. P. R. III. 365, “ able by invasion to 

annoy thy country.” See G. ^ 

579, 580. bed-rid, confined to bed, infirm; see G. ouhoorn; in 
Shakespeare e;»/a/£)r« = past. Cf. Roitiie/ 68, “the map of days out* 
worn”=past times; so “outworn age'’ = past ages, Sonnet, 64. 

581. a fountain, i.e. En-hakkoi e, “ the fountain of him who called.” 

582. from the dry ground. The verse, 19, in ftidg. xv., “But 
God clave an hollow place that was in the jaw, and there came water 
thereout,” is not clear. Scholars variously interpiet the Hebrew to 
mean that the water sprang (1) from the j.xw itself (so the A. V. and 
the Vi'lgate), or (ii) from the eaviiy of a lock, the place being called 
Lehi (so the margin of the A. V., the Revised V and the Septuaginl); 
in the latter case we must substitute " in Lehi” for “in the jaw.” M. 
followed this view; cf. also Josephus, v. viii. 9, “God...raised him up 
a plentiful fountain of sweet watei at a certain rock." 

583. brunt, the heat (see G.) or fiurdeii of the battle. 

586. Iperiuade me — \ am suie, convinced, ef. 1495 ; a common 
Shakesperian u..e. Cf. Hen. /'///.'In. 2. 50: “I persuade me, f-oin 
her Wsll fall some blessing to this land.” 

587. miratulous. A trisyllable; cf. Macbeth, IV. 3. 147, “A 
most mirdc’lous work in this good king.” 

588. not for naught. Theie is the same grim ‘irony’ as in h 486. 

589. frustrate. In Elizabethan E. paiticiplcs in -ate=L^t. -ptus 
are very*common. Many occur in Shakespeare, c.g. consecrate (“the 
imperial'‘.eat, to virtue consecrate,” Ttlus, i. i. 14), situate etcr Cf. 
separate, 31. For the mlluence of Latin foiins on the English p. p. site 
1. 363, note. 

590. * Samson’s presentiment of disaster*!eminds us of Antonio’s,' 
sadness in the firi^ scene of the Merchatft of Venice, ‘and Hamleart 
disquiet before the fencing matftli. 

treat with, i.e. have dealings or intercourse wi^ji. 

592. light. .Shak., who is fond of quibbling on the word, sevet;^; 
times uses light=elife; ciyOthelh, v. 2. 10, Rkh. H, 1. 3. 221. 

.593* Gf. “ double night of darkness and of shades, ” Com. '3'3'lf!' 
deybU, because it i^thc dark&ess of blindness and of dealt). 
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M»4> S 9 S- gtttial, see G. flat, i.e. like a liquid eflervesced; cf. 
Hamlet's “weary, stale, flat and unprofitalilc,” i. 2. 133. Coleridge 
recollected thf^lincs when he wrote his ‘Ode on Dejection,’ ill. 

600. humours blaik=inelancfioly,{xo\\\ ni\ai xmi xo^'h- “Ancient 

physicians recognised- four Cardinal Humoint, viz. blood, cholcr, 
phlegm <and inekinchol)r (black bile), icg.ndcd Ity them as deter¬ 
mining by their conditions and ]>iopoidiou>, a peison's’physical and 
mental qualities, ^nd dispositions” (Centu/y Dictionary), 'fids old 
physiology of the ‘humours’ Ls often alluded to by M.; cf. Com. 8o(j, 
810, L. XI. S43—545; in each passage he spc.iks of depression 
.qf spirits as caused by the black bile 01 humour. .See also the preface 
;(U. 8—10) of 5 . A. 'Nash, 'J'errors of the Niflit, ijin- says: “The 
grossest pait ol our blood is the melancholy humour; which with his 
thick-steaming fenny^ vapours casts a mist over the spirit...It (melan¬ 
choly) sinketh down to the bottom like the* lees of the wine, corrupteth 
all the blood, and is the cause Vif luii.acy.” Similar illusliations might 
bo quoted from llurton’s Anatomy. Ucn Joiison introduces “ tli 4 four 
Humours” in his Alasquo of ITymen; but the tonn dasshus on the 
subject is the Indiuhon to his Kvery Man out of his Humour. 

603. prosecute, go on with. 

605. Todd notes that Euripiiles (Htppol. 478) has the expression 
koyot OtXxThpioi. Cf. D. L. IX.’ 290, “with healing words Adam 
replied.” The metaphor is the same as in 11 . 184—186. 

(\o 6 . The cliange of the metl-c to a rapid, irregular rhythm is 
.obviously intended to represent the increasing emotion of SaniJbn. 


6n. affiflVij/r, pains, tortures; see 

% 615. answerable, coi responding, similar. Cf. Tenure of Kings, 

M'answerable was the opinion of another learned divine,” V. IV. ii. 25 ; 
^nd ^regpagttica, “ a virtue answerable to your highest actions.” 

620. Ovid, Met. X, 189, has immedicabile vulnus. 

P-b24. Cf. 11 . 19, 20. apptehensive, sensitive. The worii which 
MOW means ‘ full of alarm,’ signified in Shakespearian E. “quick to take 
.^apressions, physical or mentalV' here the former, but iu.ually the 
^^tter, as in AWs Well, 1. 1 . 60: “ Younger spirits, whose apprdlicnsive 
All but<ficw things d^idain.” 

^, ^625. exulcerate. Minsheu, 1617, l«s the verb, defining if, ‘ to raise 
^ pib ulcers by icj-itation.’ 

med'einal. Spelt so in the first ed., and in Com. 634; cf. the 
tendency to abbreviate medicine to med’etne. These are the 
where M. uses th" •"ord, and in each it must be treated. 



r ^ ' ^AwiSoN- AGoifigrris, 

^ ^ r II.' 

’by iKe'cIisfon oF tileCmoqd.* 

'^Wfc'the pre.sent vetse is of four! feet—“or 
^S'l'-assw-agel;” the verse in Com. is of five feet—^nd 
;' lii^rc/nal is | it than 1 that Mojly.” In cither case the »' ts'^ 
^dsnoase, see G. 

6i8. For Alp' used (as by late Latin poets,and nv'diaival tsivel] 
“'.of any high mountain, especially if snow-capped, cf P. L. 

,, The New E. D. quotes Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. iia, ‘|Certaine Alp^^ 
mountaines diicclly Southward and notes that M. has the word iip^ 
■Tetrachordon in a metaphorical sense,—“this adamantine Alp of wedld 
■' has leave to dissolve,” P. IV. ni. 333. Usually Alp is said to 6 k| 
corruption of albus; it may however be a Celtic' word, akin to GssU| 
alp=o. high mountain, Irish ailp. 

630. Cf. WintePs Tale, v. 3. loi, “beque.ath, to death your niimb^ 
ness." 

635. message, messenger; cf. 1. 151*1, note. 

6JV- abstemious, Lat. abslemius, i.e. refraining from (ai) suuuij 
drink {iemetum). Blount, Glossographia, has. “ Abstemious, that drinlti 

■ no wine, sober.” amain, see G., and cf. P. R. ll. 430, “they ..thrii^ 
in wealth amain.” 

639. nerve, muscle; see G. 

643. appointment, command; A". Henry VHP. II. s. 134, “ ThiS 
good fellow. If I command him, follows my appointment.” 

645. repealed, i.e. repeatedly made. 

6^7. To Samson “hope never comes, That comes to all,” P. z.j_ t 
66, 67. 

651. balm, Fr. baume, Lat. balsamum, signified a medicinal oil^ 
ment or oil, especially that wherewith the English sovereigns w^ 
anointed at their coronation. Cf. Richatd II. iii. 2. SStAy., 'pO 
Scan * Miseries ’ as a dissyllabic, by eliding er, Mr Bridges not^S,^ 

'. this eli^n never occurs in P. L. 

. ' 654. fortilmle, courage; in modern E. it rather implies const) 

■ or power, of endurance. For the sentiment cf. P. L. IX. 31, “ 
f better fortitude Of patience and heroic martyrclom.” M. may be thiiiM 

the praise of ySi tiiudo in Chaucer’s RelKedium eonlAi Aceidiar/t, B 
i^Persones 'ToU. 

A? 1*^655—59. ‘i.e. and many are the consolatories wt^ with a 
^.the beanng of calamities.' 

ineident, liabfo to befall; cf. L 774, and the 
.in,^,gC)od government and.,in a bad are eqt^ 
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677. hfadf mthout name, persons unknown to fame. Cf. the use 
of Kapa and (ce^aXi) incnninj ‘a person.’ So Kopiivov in the plural, 
especially in the Homeric pliiaso veKitav i/jLevip’& K^pa=lhe dead} 
and ca/u/ in L.itin, c.g. in 'I’crcncc, Andna II. a. 34, udiculitm caput, 

67S -704. In this p.-is^.aijo the s[)eaher is really Milton himself^ 
and we must Jnlerpret his wonl.s as a rofeienr.’, first (11. 678—6(16), to-’ 
the political changes in I'’iigl4'nd in 1659—1660, especially the over-, 
throw and misfortunes of the Independent, Repul)li(’a.”.'})arty; secondly, 
to his own troubles (11. Cnyi —704). 

679. Cf. P. R. II. 137, “ with more than human gifts fiom Heaven’ 
adorned” (said of Christ). 

680. The work wliieli M. would have rvished to sec effected fully, 
and not “in part,’’ was the establishment of a Commonwealth. 

682. toward these. Oi\ the abdication of Richard Cromwell in 
1659 Indeiiendent Republicans were for a brief space supreme. 

683. i.e. m the very midst of thcir'piosiierity. Cf. P. L. iv. 564, . 
whcr 4 ‘'“at higlith of noon” is used literally of ‘ midday.’ Sec i6n. 

684. The Restoration of the Stuarts is meant. 

68s—6. favotn r, because God had heliied the Republic.ans in their 
struggle against tyianny in Church and State: so-vree, because they in 
return had declared for Independency in Religion, and a Common¬ 
wealth in Politics (Warbiirton). 

686. of service, i.e. vU/t no regfu-d of service doije from them to < 
thee. 

6^7. remit, put back. 

691. iretpast, there h.td hien dissensions among the Independent- 
leaders; omisuon, they had not been sufficiently thorough in their' 
reform of the con.stitution (Warburton). 

693—94. The literary form of the allusion is from the classics; eSP 
Iliad, t’. 4, avTois di il^drpta revxc iciiveaaiv \ oltaroitrl t« train. Th^ 
historical allusion is to the disinteiment of the bodies of CroKiwelj^ 
Bradshaw and Ireton. In accordaiiiv' with a motion passed untSii^ 
mously^ ilk the House of Commons, Dec. 4^1660, they weie removed^ 
from their graves on Jan. 26, 1661, and on J'an. 30, the twelfth annivgr^ 
sary of thf death A'i Chailes I., were “ hanged on the gatlows from nillK j 
in the morning till six at night..*thousands of people being spectators,^ 
'Ellyn’s Diary. Cf. also Pepys, who would not go tooTyburn bims^J^ 
^though his wife did. A tradition grew up in the last century that 
•berfy taken from ‘Westminster Abbey was not Cromwell’s at all. 

. .694.' captived; this refers to the Parliamentary generals, 
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and iftartin. Lambert was condemned to death at the same time 
as Vane (June, 1662), but reprieved, and imprisoned in Guernsey 
till his death 1694. Scan captlved. • 

695. or to, i.e. or leav'st them to. He is thinking of the (ate of 
the Regicides, in particular of Sir ffenry Vane, thief of the Inde¬ 
pendent. At the Rcshoralion Vane was omitted from the Indemnity 
■ Act, but a petition from both Ilousci asking that his*lifo might be 
spared was acocyted by Charles II. Yet, on June 2, 1^62, he was 
put on his trial, received a very unfair one, was condemned, and on 
June 14 executed. Charles wrote of him to Clarendon, “ too dangerous 
a man to let live, if we can honestly put him out of the way.” Milton’s 
feeling towards him if shown m the sonnet, “ Vane, young in years.” 

697. in poverty. The property left by M. at his death barely 
amounted to ;^iooc^ (Masson, Life, vi. 7.^). He is said to have lost 
in the lire of London the only house that belonged to him. His poetry 
did not enrich him : for P. A.^ie received ;^io. 

698—700. M. is glancing at his own ill-health ; cf. Johnsonl Life, ' 
“when he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout, with which he 
had been long tormented, piev.rilcd over the enfeebled powers of 
nature.” Aubrey says, ” towards his latter end he w.as visited with the 
gout, spring and fall (i.e. autumn). He would be very cheerful even in 
his gout fits, and sing,” Letters from the Kodh inn, ll. 449. 

699. deformed; in the active sense, ‘disliguiingcf. Comedy of 
Ermrs, v. 29S: 

“And caielul hours with Time’s deformed hand 
Have written strange dcf(|{ituies in my free.” 

700. irnde, premature. Duuster compares Homer, Od. XV. 356, 
iv lifufi^yiripai, and Uesiixl, IVorks, uituf yiipaC SioKev. crude ; see (',. 

' Joi,* 702. i.e. sulfering, although never intemperate themselves, 
the punishment (vi^. sickness) which usually is the result of an in¬ 
temperate life. 

• 701. disordinate, irregular in their lives, intemperate; disordered in 
‘ Xtar , I. 4. 263, Ims the same forft:. 

706. minister, servant, in the Latin sense. 

710. of dta ; introducSig the simile of the vcssch 

714, 715. Alluding to the expressfcin “ ships of Tarshisli^ ” frequent 
fjjil the Bible, c^g. in Tsai, xxiii. i, 14, Psalm xlviii. 7, “Thou brealkst 
^e’ships of Tanshish with an east wind.” Cleaily M. identified 
p^rthish with Tarsus in Cilicia; more commonly it was identified 
viiqfit. Tartessus, in Southern Spain, since Tartessus is known to have 

h M. III. ’ 7 
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been an eniporitim of the Phoenicians, and it is generally Tn contte^ift& 
. with the Phoenician city of Tyre that “ships of Tarshish“are 'mentioi^£ 
'.aa'ii'£zek. xxvii. n, js. 

7*5i 7*^' "f ^»i*«=isles of Greece’; cf. fsai. Ixvi. 19, wtpn 
ah the names represent the Gentile world, “to Tarshish...to Tubal ‘ftiSl 
Javan, to the isles afar olT.” Javan, son of Japhet, stat.ds for th6 Gftjt 
race; the name, being the same, void as Ton (older form 'Idui'), when 
lonians, the section of the Greeks with \\hom OrleiStals were . 
acquainted through Phoenician trade. Cf. P. L. i. 50S, “The Ionijg| 
gods, of Javan’s issue.’’ (See Bible Diet. s. v.) H 

716. Gtiiiire, i.c. Cadi^. Sjielt Gau'ier in first ed.; cf. Gk. rojeipit, 

In P. R. IV. 77, he uses the Latin GiiJes. Gicek ibiins are appropriate 
in S. A.’, see 1 . j8i. 'i 

717. finery; see G. 


taekle, or/ff</7/«i'- = the ropes of a vessel, distinct Iroin the sails; cf, 
Richard III. iv. 4. 233, “like a poor bark of sails and tackling reft 
and tl'.i T mptst, i. 2. 146—47. 

719. hold them play, make play for them— them being a dativef, 
We should say, ‘hold them m play.’ 

720, 721. amb-'r, i.e. ambergris; sec G. luibingcr, prccursorj 
sec G. a damsel tiain; they do not cnine on the stage. 

724. Da/ihi is from a loot signifying to droop, hang down lik^ 
a palm : the name may refer either to her grace of form, or to he^ 
weakness. Note that the Bible does not say that .she was a PhUistinq, 
Josephus takes it for granted ; so of coitise does M. throughout S, 
and the view is generally held. .Yet, if she was a Philistine, it is curioun 
that so large a bribe as that mentioned in yuds. xvi. ft, should havs 
been requited to win her over (Lias). 

thy wtje; the Bible does not slate this; contrast P. L. iX, 
lo5i, wliere M. has followed Joscphus v. 8; no doubt, in B, A, htf 
wished ta emphasize the leseinblance to his own case. 

728.^ The simile is from Iliad, viii. 306: ii-^kuw S' lot iripaat 
tt’ ivl Kijvif I Kapirip PpiBouBni voTiijal re efopii-jVu'- Vergil h^, 
anticipaied M. in boyrowing it, y£«. ix. 436, and Dryden followed; 
AureUgtebe, “ Youa head declined, as hiding grief from view, Drooj^l 
like a rose surcharged with morn'mg dew.’’ (From Todd’s note.) ■ 

'dew, Shakespeare is fond of comparing dew to leans; cf. 
^22(1—27, Midmtwner N. D. iv. i. fo, 6r. 

eddressed, ftepued f see G. Cf. izififr£rjs:pceparqaoi^,4^^H 

3<S—7t fitet, action; c£ 4011. event, issue fLat. 
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J^iraff^fspenitence. assured. Some editors, supply ts y 
in 737. ' But M. has a peculiar use of the p.p. with 
4 ,'‘in imitation of the Latin ablative absolute, with quanwiilpt' 
uam and a participle. Cf. P. L. I. 140—41, “vigour soon 
DS, Though all our glory extinct,” i.e. extincta quamvis gloria', 
r fireient casc^may Ik an instance of the idiom? 

^^747. Cf. 907—(}o8. She means tha^she never anticipated such an 
result of he» rash act. But the plea is false; see Judg. xvi. 5 
tpoted at 1. 800). 

^748. He calls her a hymna because that animal was supposed to 
^e peculiar powers of deceiving men, e.g. by simulating the human 
Ijoice and diawing tlisTn to destruction; cf. Gosson’s Sc/wole of Abuse, 
ffjyena .speakes like a friend, and devouies like a Foe,” Arbor’s 
Refrittt, p. 20. Omby feigning to shed Jears; cf. Ben Jonson, T'he 
fbx, IV. I, “ Out, Ihon camelion ! now thine eyes Vie tears with 
Sfe hyama.” Cf 11 . 72S—730, where the Chorus tell Samson that 
balila is weeping. In Philemon Holland’s Pl/uy (1601) we*read, 
“Magicians hold Ih.'it in the Hy.'ena there is a certain Magicall 
Fertue, attributing a wondeifull power thereto, in transporting the 
hind of man or woman,” vol. ii. p. 311. 

7 S»- r/iove, propose ; cf. motion, 1. 221. 

;*■ 754—6. husband is the diiect object after tjy, while the clauses 
far... and ssfitch loay... arc in^rect questions dependent on try. 
lis- bears=encixMe% holds out; c(./iTing fohn, V. 6 . 38, ‘‘tempt 
i pot to bear above our power.” 

7 '759, 760. that=so (hat. frin, i/’l.’d^ taught, instructed; cf. Ors 
duea/ion, “others betake them to stale ailairs, with souls so unprin- 
J)led i/x virtue,” P. ll^. III. 466; and Com. 3(17, “unprincipled in 
^li^1*e’s^^ook.” See also the tract Of True Religion, “to tolerate men 
1 principled in religion,” i.e. holding these^irinciplcs, P, lV.\i. 514. 

Milton had forgiven and received back his own wife ^ho had 
jvned to her father’s house sc^m .ifter her marriage, and declined for 
he time to live with hcrjiusbaii^. He may be alluding to it ]^ere, as 
'ertainly does in P. L. x. gog—946. Their marriage seems to have ■ 
i imhappy throughout. 

^3. The snake cherished in the lireast has long been a type of 
Bfcjy and ii^ratitude. Cf. 2 Henry VI. iii. r. 343, “you but waSn 
[jived snake, Wlio, cherish’d in your breasts, will sting your heart$,”'' 
n|^t repeated in Rich. II. in. 2. 1^1. Cf. also Webster’s, 
'you are an impudent snake indeed, sir, 
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you scarce warm, and do you show your sting?” and Sylvester’s 
Du Bartas (Gro&art, l. 184): 

“Cruell Snakes w'** thy kinde brest did w-Ym, 

Sting thee to death, with their ungratefull swann.” 

764. The expression ‘cut off,’ implying utter destruction.^ is very 
common in th^- Bible; cf. Exod. xii. 15, “that taul shSll be cut offTrom 
Israel." So Hamlet, 1. 5. 76^ Lear, iv. 5. 38. By a touch of irony" 
Samson is made to apply to himself the very words that later on, 11 . 
1156—7, Ilarapha flings at him. 

767. extenuate, palliate, make light (i.e. l.at. tenuis). Cf. Othello, 
V. 2. 342—43, “nothing e.xtcnuate. Nor set down aught in malice.” 

769, 770. i.e. ‘not exaggerated, or with due allovsauces made to 
counterbalance it.’ M. uses <i^"’r'ar’u//i’«r=exaggciations in the Doetrine 
of Divorce, chap. XV. Cf. Addison, “accordingly hey got a painter... 
by a little aggravation of the features to change it (the face) into the 
Saracen’s head.” poise= 0 . V.fois, weight, from l.at. 

774. i.e. ‘but one which is incident to;’ tneidmt, cf. 656. 

773. importune; more commonly importunate, but cf. Bacon, OJ 
Envy, “touching the affection of envy ..of all affections it is the most 
importune.” Perhaps this w,is the leailing inteided by the editors 
of the first Folio in Lear, iv. 4. 26. ^Sec P. l.x. 610. 

777. i.e. to publish them was a ■weakness. 

yyg—80. Cf. Eve’s reproach to Adam, P. /. ix. 7115- -61. It is 
the argument which .Samson used .against lnni''elf, 11 . 200 

782. but, i.e. hut you mil say; cf. 895. 

784. Cf. Com. 679, “why hould you be .so ciuel to yourself?” and 

.Shakespeare’s first .'ionnet, “Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel.” 
In the translation of .More’s Utopia we read, “Wlien nature biddeth the 
(i.e. thee) to be good and gentle to olhet, she cominaundeth the I'lOt to be 
cruell aiid ungentle to the selfc,” p. 107, I’ilt Piess cd. Probably the 
idea was'suggested by Proverbs, sa. 17, “the merciful man doeth'goad 
to his own soul, but he that is cruel troi'.bleth his own flesh.” * 

785. ^^ some to park, i.e. treat, confer., parle=ipathy generally 
meant, as it does here, a conference to settle ilisputcd ]miuts. Shal^j 

•.speare ha^. bo'.h words often in this sense. Kr. pailer=\M'ti Lat.' 
parabolare, to talk; cf. Yt. parote='La.\.. paiabola, Gk. ira/ia^oXiJ. 

*786. kind, quality, nature. ^ 

787. i.e. ‘let thy weakness be an excuse for m\nf.' forgiveatxotpl- 
done. judge; see 948. 

794. fancy, love, affection; a common meaning in Shakespeare;. 
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Cf. Merchant of V., “tell me where is fancy bred.” So fatuy-free= 
free from the power of love, Midsummer N. D. ii. i. 164. ^ 

794, 795. % XV. il is implied lather that the first wife left 

.Samson (just as Milton’s wife had left him), or was taken away by her 
father ;^f., however, verse 2, “And her father said, 1 verily thought that 
thou hadst utterly hateft her; therefore I gave her to tl^ companion.” 
This argues inconstancy on the part of*Sarason such as Dalda charges 
him with. 

796. endear, i.e. myself; but grammatically the object is thee. 

Soo—2. Conli.ist fudg. xvi. 5, where the lords of the I’hilistines 

say to her, “Entice ^im (Samson) .that we may bind him to afilict 

him,” or as the margin renders, “to humble him.” 

803. made for me, was to my adv.antage. “Let us theiefoie follow 
after the things nflich m-rke for peace;?’ Romans, xiv. 19. Cf. Of 
Reformation, “how little thergfore those ancient times in.rke for modern 
bishops hath been pi,duly discoursed,” P. IT. 11. 378. So ‘mai^c to’ = 
contributed to; cf. Ba.con's Jfist. 0/ //en. VII., “a circumstance...very 
likely to have made somewhat to the matter,” p. 105. M. often uses 
‘make against;' cf. the Doctrine of Divorce, “the example of usury 
makes against the allegation,"/*. fK 111. 245. 

808. mine; used for my 14'hen sepaiated fiom Us noun. Cf. 
Hamlet, V. 2. 341, -“Mine and my father’s de.rth come not upon thee;” 
and Much Ado, V. i. 249, “dead upon mine and my master’s false 
accus.ation.” 

811, i.e. ‘these reasons have been approved accoidmg to the code 
of light that love recognises.’ Cf. 3 Henry VI. ill. 2. 153, 154, “love 
. forswore me.for (i.e. bec.iuse) I should not deal in her soft laws.” 

8i4. fond, foolish, as in 228 and 1682; sec li. to others—\\s the 
eydi o^others. ^ 

820. upbraid me mine. Commonly thc»idiom is‘to upbiaid with 
^thing;’ but cf. Bacon, Of Envy, “it doth upbraid unto tliem their 
own fortunes,” i.e. fling in tlajr teeth (Lat. objicere). me is heie a 
dative. 

824. Cf.,“fr.dtor to i^yself,” 1 . 401. 

825—6. i.e. ‘only so far as I jiardon my fotly, shal) you havp 
pardon for your sin.’ , 

826. whi^= pardon: as though he had used some woru iiKe 
delfexamination or self-judgment. 

!833. but may= 'who may not.' In Shakespeare this use is confined 
lo directly negative sentences; cf. Tempest, i. 2. 209, “not a soul but 
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felt a fever;” Merry Whiet, I. 4. 15, “nobody but has Ws‘ fdulpt 
fiere'the negative is imflitd by the question in 83s. 

.834—5. Cf. P. L. IV. 856, “wicked and then®? weak?*'_ 
.excuse, defence; see G. n’»/w/.v/, forgiveness: “.ask remission fqi^ 
folly past,” Tuio G. of Veroiia, i. 7. 63. 

836. i.e. Jiut you say that love; tf. 895. 

837. love sivis. Pcrcival-'.Ilustiaics from Seneca, P/, ix., a yM 
amari, ama; and Martial Lpig. vi. ii. 10, ul ameris, ama, Geot^Q 
Herbert says, “Love is the true jaire of love,’’ Jacula Piudenlum. 

838. hope, i.e. liope for\ in Elizabethan E. hope was often us^fB 
without any preposition. Cf. All's Well, 11. i. 163, ‘'hopest thou mw 
cure?” 

840. knowing...betrayed, i.e. knowing myself to be betrayed. G® 
P. L. IX. 79?, “And knew not eating death.” Ai.“imitntion (note hos^ 
he omits the pronoun) of the Gicek idiom of a partici|ilc after verbs 
perception, knowing etc. Cf. Eurip. Ileutba, . 197 , of yAp olSa Ata-irira*^ 

KtKTriiUyos. 

842. Understand Ihou from 1 . 841. Dr Abbott notes that th^ 

omission of the piottoim of the 2nd pers. sing, is facilitated by th^ 
inflection of the verb which shows who the subject must be. Som^ 
texts print "for by evasions,” a rhanpc made by Xewton; but it has no^ 
authutity. ’ 

843. delermin'it _/i»r=judgest to be. 

850—I. Cf. Jitdg. xvi. verses 5 (quoted in the note, 1 . 38.'?) ana ilf, 

854- pressed, uiged, i.e. impressed upon me how just it was. 

857—61. Cf. the picture Satan .surprised by the angels as,Id 
was tempting Eve in sleip, P. L. iv. 799—803. “The character <8 
the priest...IS the poet’s own addition to the Scriptural accounb. Il£ 
obviously a .s.rtire on the ministers of the Church ” (Duastcr).' Fo^ 
similar ^rcastic leference, cf. 1419—1420. 

863. i.e. ‘my love w.ts slow to yield.’ (fr/'n/r =:consideration; .c]| 
debatement in Ilamkl, V. 2. 45, “withof*- debalement,” and Measurij 
M. V. I. j^, “.after much debatement.” Sbak. always uses debaih. 
coikest, quarrel; cf. a Hen. IV. iv. 4. 42, Cvmbclme, i. 4. 173. 

865. g'-oundeiP, established; cf. the Animadversions, "to qlS 
that only prai.seworthy, which is grounded upon thy divine precepts) j 

866. life, prevailing, common; cf. Of Reformation, “eveh^ 
^b^tties were sprung up, and rife everywhere,” P. W. il. 37 ^' 

' ft, L._ I. 650, “new worlds, whereof so rife There went'K^^ 

. From Icelandio rlfr, abundant, munificent./ 
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rts^ls, considerations; c£ Merry IVtveS, II. i. 45, “if it were 
f one trifling respect, I could come to such honour!’’ or HatnleL 
“resj»cts of thrift, but none of love.” 
eircling, i.e. that beat about the matter, slow to come to the 
., ^he noun circle was specially used of indirect, circumlocutory, 
cf. Fletclier, (Mieen of Corinth, iv. i, “Has given the lye 
fc’^rcle or oblique?” and Jonson’s Alchemht, iii, 4. 

"^875* other. .filter, i.e. better. M. has this peculiar trick of repe- 
bn more than once. Cf. J.yc. 174, “other groves and other streams 
Pong,” Com. 6ia, and P. L. iv. 84, “with other promi.ses and other 
^nts.” So in the Jtalian Canzone, 11 . 7, 8, "altri rim, allri lidi t’ 
ia^ttan, ed allre onde.” 

876—8. We must remember that Milton’s first wife came of a 
Royalist family. Warton thought that Uie dissension between them 
{[rose from their opposite symjj^thies in politics. 

■ 877. from among. An awkward airangemcnt of words wl^ich he 
several times; cf. L'Al. St, 8e, Com. 46, P. L. ix. 74. 
i ■ 878. Cf. Othello’s “ one that loved not wisely but too well,” V. 1. 
^44. We have retained the punctuation of the first ed. in which there 
a only a comma alter knew'st; it makes loo well, 879, qualify loved, 
ii?8. Some editors place a semifolon after knew'st, and treat too well 
^ a repetition with which loved must be understood. 

'• ,879- unbatomed. Cf. the verb bosom, ‘to enclose in the heart,’ 
’’^Jjiard carefully,’ Henry VllI I. i. 112, “bosom up my co^msel;” 
did Day’s He of Guls, i. 3, “I’lc bosome what I thinke,” Bullcn’s ed. 
So Com. 368. 

S,’''88o. levity. In the Christian Doct. xni. M. di-fincs gravity as “an 
^liitify self-government of speech and action,” adding, “opposed to ' 
m is, levity.” Samson is replying in these lines to Dalila’s charge 
w jie had betrayed the secret to her out* of mere weakness (778— 

S' ,884. i.e. the avowed cneA^y then, as since: the change has been 
1 th Dalila, not with hkn. For declared, cf. Aiuc^ Ado, i. 

^■70, “a pvfcssed tyrai^ to their sex.” 

“For this cause shall ^ man leave lather wad mothelf 
LthuU cleave to his wife,” Matt. xix. 5, Mark x. 7. 

;. He means that she should have cea.sed to regard the 
a^er tmuntrymen. crew is a favourite^word with M., and a}mob|. 
* |epreciatory. In P. L. it is often applied to Satan’s rebellioid< 
“*’**'***' tae of thy crew,” it has neutral^ 
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sense ‘compan7,’ ‘band;’ cf. ‘ship’s crew.’ From Icelandic inia, to 
swarm. 

895. iu/; see 836. He gives her objection and en answers u. 

897. acquit iAemselva, i.c. avenge themselves, from the notion of ’ 
clearing themselves of their obhg.itions. Keightley takes it .^act^ like' 
comparijig 1. 1709. 

901. Cf. the Ammathcrsi'HS, “painting his lewd and deceitful 
principles with a smooth and glossy varnish,” 1 \ IV. iil. 82. 

colours, excuses; only here in M. with this sense; sec G. 

904. i'9'=gets; cf. the more usual rdWt-/y'; “how earnest thou ■ 
by this ring?” Two G. of Veiona, v. 4. 96. In these phrases by implies^ 
'coming up with a thing,’ i.c. oveilaking and so getting possession 
of it. 

906. witness when. An extension of the ur/om in phrases like 
“witness Heaven ’ (cf. L. vi. 563,^x. 914), where the order is 
inverted. Here we must sup|)ly time, i.e. “witness the ttme when I.” 
This imperative or optative u>e of the subjunctive was more common 
in Eliz.abeth.an E. than now. 

feals, cf. 1 . 235, and T. L. ii. 920, “Nor was his ear less pealed 
with noises loud. ” 

913. sensibly, sensitively. Cf. Uamlct, IV. 5. 150, “guiltless of 

your father's death.most sensibly in grief for it;” where, however, 

the folios read sensible {w'Ah the same,meaning). The r.djective means 
‘sensitjve’ not infrequently in .Shak.; cf. Merchant of V. II. 8. 48. So 
in Ilacon; cf. Of Marriage, “humorous minds, which are so sensible 
of every restraint,” and Of Gi^at Thue, “be not too sensible or too 
remembering of thy place m conversation.” 

915. enjoyed, that can be enjoyed. 

919. abroad, out of door. 

920—1. i.e. not dou-bting to obtain a favouiable hearing.^ Ct 
Richard ill. ill. 7. 101, “lend favourable ear to our request.” ^ 

922. this prison-house. It was cli^-e at hantl; cf. 1 . 949, and The 
i^/y«/«e«/',<“Samson...comes, forth into the o en aii to a place nigh,”' 
i.e. nigh to his jail. 

XI' 930. aqtitrsed, i.e. infatuate, as by some arri or delusion. 

932—3. trains, see 533. gins, sna'es; see G. toils, nets. 

934—5. Alluding to the story of Circe and her “ftiarmM cup,"^ 
Com. £1. Cf. Apol. for Smect., “Love, 1 mean that which is truly so,'* 
whose charming cup is onjy virtue, which she bears in her hand to tho^ 
who arc worthy; (the rest arc cheated with a thick intoxicating potioiij-. 
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which a certain sorceress, the abuser of love’s name, carries about),” 
/*. IV. III. pp. 119, no. Keighlley and others interpret “warbling’ 
charms” as a I’^eicnce to the Siicns; cf. the description of their songs 
in Com. 153—261. But the “chamis” may be the spells (cf. enchanted) 
spokei]) over the cup at its brewing. Cf. the “baneful cup” of Comus 
“with many mtimuin#mixed” (Com. 526), where editors fjuote from 
*Statius, 77 ub ix. 732—3, cantusque saifos et consaa misccl \ A/urmtira. 
Cf. also the inCantalions of the witches over the cauldron in Macbeth, 
IV. 1. 

935. nulled, cancelled; commonly (1. 72); 01 nullified. 

936. “Even like the deaf adder that stoppeth her eais; which 
refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer: charm he never so wisely,” 
Psalm Iviii. 4, 5 (Prayer-Book). Cf. the Tetrachordon, “we are told 
here, if we be not #s deaf as adders, thatj;his union proceeds...,” P. W. 
III. 340. So Shakespeare, Sonhct it2, and 2 JJen. VI. III. 2. 76. 

938. Q{. P. P. l. (iq, “youth’s full flower.” 'lhcrcisapiettyu.se 
of the image in Peruls, HI. 2. 95, yd, the scene where ThaiiS is un- 
coffined—“See how she gins to blow into life’s flower again.” 

■We may note that Samson speaks as though he were an old man. 
Dramatically this Is a true touch of characterisation: for between his 
present and his p.ast lay a spacg of such sidfeiing as would make his 
youth seem remote. Historically, according to the accepted chrono- 
logy, he had. but leachcd hisjbitieth year, his life hilling between 
1156 B.C. and 1116. 'I'o some extent Milton’s view of Samson is 
colouied in this as in other things by his own c.i.se. 

939. could. So the first ed.; aUd the verb must be taken as a 
subjunctive after if. But could uninflccteil in the 2nd pers. sing, is 
rem:#kable. 

• 942. deceivnble, liable to be deceived; only heie and 1 . 350 in M. 
,Shak. has it twice, with the opposite sent'C ‘deceiving;’ J. Tioelfth 
'^dight, IV. 3. 21, “something in’t that is deccivable,” antf Rich. II. 

: n. 3. 84. 

g^j— 6 . To be de%endent on a w(|uan was in Milton^s opinion 
peculiarly ojjious. Cf. t|je Defemio Sccunda, “For he in vain makes a 
Wunt of libeity in the senate or in the forum, wheftanguisies under th»* 
vilest servitude, to an inferior jt home,” P. IV. I. 259. 

•“ 948. gloh, comment; see G. censuring, as they judge, censure 
vWth this meaning was very common; cf. Earle’s Characters, “He 
Kbmes to mix himselfe in men’s actions...but sits aloft a censuring 
Spectator” (p. 65, Arbor’s cd.). Often the noun means judgement. 
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opinion; cf.' Cowley, JSssaj>s, "Tis aa unpleasant constrau^t” to/vb^ 
^ways under the sight...and censure of others,” p. 74 (Pitt Pim 
'■ 950. <i9=compared to; as often in Shak.; cf. Te—f^st, I. S; 

''To the most of men this is a Caliban, And they to him are angels.^^ 
'951. It is easy to see the foice of this appeal (cf. the song * .Vsk^ 
no more’ in Tennyson’s AlauJ), at which the ei.iotion of Samson : 
to its highest point. 

954. go vit/i that, i.e. content with tliat—his forgiVeness. 

958, 959. hastitieii, i.e. by her. goLlo/=.go\i\ gained by. 

967. with evil omen; referring to Saiu-son’s sarcastic words ^ 
955 — 9 - 

969. concernments, afTaiis; see G. 

971—4. This description is partly adajitcd from Chaucer’s //ou^ 
of Fame, bk. III. M. had bo-rowed from the same‘'souice in his poem: 
III Qumtum Novembris, where theic U an eIal>orale account of the 
Goddess (obviously based on Chaucer), of her temple, and her flight to 
England, whither she is sent to give warning of the gunpowder plot.. 
The poem (which echoes several phrases m Vergil’s well-known descrip*, 
tion, yJin. iv. 173 ct seip) shuuUl be compaied, from 17a to ai6, will^ 
these verses. - 

971. double-ftceJ. Cf. the similar reference in the Wrfo/<r^V!t<a tqf 
“Janus with his two controversial faces,” P. IV. ll. 96. 

donble-mouthed; cf. Chaucer, who represents Fame rs attended bji 
her trujnpeter .Eolus, god of the winds, bearing tw-o trumpets:—on^ 
black, made of bias-., and adled Sclauua're, “with which he wimte is l9i| 
diftame:” the othei m.ade of gdld, entitled Clere Laude, and used ^ 
announce abroad good deeds (bk. in. 11 . 485—492, 582—598). CfJ 
Barnabe Gouge’s Cupido conquered, “Maike these same thiee...\/hG^ 
fiiyre attempts in euery place The flying fame hath bluwne,” Arber's '^d£| 
p. 112. In the Ijitin poen (/« Quintum A'bz/.) M. assigns only^dim 
trumpet to the Gotldess— dextra tubam gestat Temesico ex cert sonoriim^ 
207. 

972. cc.ttrary, i.e. oppo- he: Fame gives contradictory reports'.!^ 
the same thing: Dalila may be execrated bv the Jews: she wltf 
I.jnoured by. the Philistines. This also is from Chaucer, 1 . 539. Si! 
eoHtrdiy; elsewhere in M. ebntrary, as in modern E.: contrd 
nuein Shakespeare, but cf. /Hing John, iv. 2. 198, Hamfwi- 2^ 

973. his, M. is alone among poets in making Fame 

does so (says Dunstcr) \>ecause to some degree he conne 

Shal^peare’s “Lady Fame,” 
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The ^distinction between the colours ot the wings' (at which'there, 
a.bint^.in In Quintum Nov. 105—6) can be explained thus..' 
appears I'vriei two aspects in the world: as a beneficent godd&s- 
j^jse report is good, and as an unfriendly goddess whose report is evil:, 
fl^e #ne case she is Fama bona, in the other Fama mala, or Infamy. 
^^M'boHit h^ whit* wings, white being the symbol of good; cf.' 
I^^n’s Masque of Queens, where or^ of the allegorical characters is 
fr.fe Mfl bona .*?. attired in white, with white wings.” Later on in the- 
^Witne piece she is called the “white-winged maid.” Fama mala 
j^duld, of course, have bl.ick wings ; and Diinster cites a passage from 
^ilius Italicus (Pun^ea, xv. 95 et scq.) in which she is so described, in 
.contrast to Victoiy or Glory who, like Good Fame, is borne on white 
l^wings. Now the Fama of whom Dalila speaks is neither wholly bona 
wholly mala, Bbt a capricious power.who in one land reports deeds 
favourably, in another unfavourably: so Milton invests her with a 
ijwhite wing borrowed from Good Fame, and a black one borrowed 
;'Irom Infamy: and thus by difference of colours marks the different 
• 'aspects of her ch.n.n tcr. Milton, like Ben Jonson, is very fond of this 
2^mbolism by colour, which the popularity of the Masque in England 
i^had tended to imiAi-.e. 

973—4. Cf. Ch.nicei. dcscrjjjing Fame, bk. HI. 319—aa: 

“ihys ilUe noble quene 
On her sluildjes gau sustene 
Bolhe armes, and the name 
Of ihoo lh.it hadde large fame.” 

MTre meaning simply is, that Fame lli« about the world, bearing men’s 
panics with her for good or ill leport; cf. In Quintum Nov. 208—lo, 
^Ijfh'eft the “aeiy flight” is described: 

Nec mora; jam f,-iinis cedciUes remigat auras, 

Atque paruin esf cursii celeres fuaevertere nudes; 
lam tientos, jam soils equos, post terga reltquit. 

—5. the eireumciseJ%^.s. the Israelites: she speaks as a 
^tlistine; see 144. Dfn, Samson’s own tribe. » ^ 


>’. 977 - to^lposterity t cf. the Animactverswns, “he...may then pet- 
|jp» take up a harp, .and sing thee an elaborate Song to^eneration^M 
HI. 72. So in the col\jaquial*phrase ‘ to all eternity.' In these 
impl&s ‘lasting, or reaching, to.’ 

Four out of the five chief towns of the Philistines, AsKctuu.. 
• remaining one; sec i Sam. viT 17. In . 7 *. Z. I.- 

the Greek form of AshdodP(cf. /fcA, v^ '46) k 
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and Meat'on=E]iron (as in the Vulgate). Apparently those were the 
names by which the towns were severally known in the 17th cent.; cf. 
isandys’ Relation, p. 153, “Ten miles Noilh of yirca/i)jiialong the shore 
stands Atotus : and eight miles heyoiul that Acltaion." But in the 
mouth of Dalila, a Philistine, these forms would have sounded ^Irange. 

984. See 1 lOfii, and cf. Kurip. HeiadeuUf) juj; : *' 
iraaCiv yvvaiklcv, "rflt, n/JHUTarri 
Kal fa>(r’ v<p’ Kal Oai'oia laci 7 ro\ijf‘ 

984 -6. The sense is, ‘uho, in outer to save her country, made 
a choice abine the hxith,’ etc.; or wo might take it, ‘who chose to 
save her country in picfcience to keeping her faith as wife.’ 

987. odotin. It may have been usual among the Philistines, as 
among the Jews, to burn spices over the grave at a funeial. Cf., w-ith 
Percival. 2 Ckren. .\vi. 14, x\i 19, and Jetem. \Vxiv. 5, “thou .shall 

die in peace, and with the Iminings of thy f.ilheis.shall they burn 

odours for thee.” 

annual. Cf. Judg. xi. 40, where we read that “the daughters of 
Israel went yeaily to lament the d.uighler of Jephth.ah.” .See 1 . 173.8. 
Similar customs have prevaileil among many nations; cf. the yearly 
offerings at tombs mentioneil by Thucyihdes, III. 38. 

988. nnowned. Jael is celibiatcd in the Song of Jfeboi.ih and 

B.arak, and Deboiah lived “between Kainah and iJeth-el in Mount 
Ephraim," Jnd^. iv. 5. , 

990. See iv. 17—21. 

993- ; m the 'Lii..e of Lat./ieter-duteous affection towards 

(i) paienis and family, or (ii) a^e’s country so ‘p.itriotism.’ Tor (i) 
cf. I 'J'lm. V. 4, “leam to show piety .at home. ’ Mr Aldis Wright 
quotes (/Hide Word Jit.'.) from Pol)dore Veigil, “Eliodorus for this , 
exceadinge pietee towards his brother was surnamcd afleiwaid Piift." 
For (li)—ihe sense here—cf. 'J'itiu Andronuns, l. 115, “if to fight for , 
king and Commonwealth Were piety in thine, it is in these.” 

995 — Calton quotes Sophocles, A_ax, 1038: 

irnfi 5i fij) rdV (trrlv i» yodi/in. 0iAa, 

Keiodi T Ixcha OTcpylru, Kaydi rdde. 

-Kor the idipm at' cf. Bishop Hall’s Satires, l. ix., “Envy, ye 

Muses, at your thriving mate;’’ and his Defiance of linvy, “Envying: 
at yifur too disdainful height.” 

1000. ag^avate, to increase, make it heavy (Lat. gravis). Cf. P, 
L, X. 549, “to aggravate their penance.’’ This is its invariable serisa 
in Shakespeare; cf. Merry IVives, 11. 2. 296, Jiieh. II, I. i. 43. 
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1003—5. Cf. Adam’s reconciliation with Eve, Z*.X. 940. See 761, 
lote, for the personal allusion. Cf. Eaiifax, translation of Tasso (iv. 252 ' 

“ For mQprning beauty hath much power, men say. 

The stubborn hearts with pity frail to move.” 

100^—7. passion, emotion; cf. i75f<. remorse, pity; in Sliakc- 
ipcSrc the usut# sensoiof remorse is pity, tenderness of heatt. 

* Ioo8. From Terence’s line 3. Amantium iru amoris 

•nte^ratw est. ^ut Iteathcry, says Samson, cannot end in concoid. 

ion. inherit, hold, keep; so often in Shakespeare, without any 
lotion of heirship. Cf. Rkh. II. 11. 1. 83, “A grave, Whose hollow 
ivomb inheiits nought but bones.” Cf. owner, possessor, 

Uamlet, v. i. t 2 i, Coo'i^s L. L. 11. 5, “sole inheiitor of all poifietions.” 

1014. h/t, guess; the metaiihor of shooting at a target. Cf. Com. 
j86, “hosv easy nij*misfortune is to hit.”, 

1015. riper it, i.e. whichever way men look at it. 

,0x6—y. i.c. ‘as haid fo explain as your iiddle was, though a 
man should think it over for seven d.ays.’ .Samson’s riddle (“out of the 
later”...) was to be declared “within the seven days of the fe.ast,” 
Juilg. xiv. n. “see 1 . 1200. Note that liddles were held in high 
istimation in eiil)*ages, especially in the Isast, so that iheie was 
nothing remaikable in Samson’s^11 opouiidmg one (l.kas, p. 161). 

1018. these, i.e. the qualities mentioned above, 11. 1010 -ii: if, s.ay 
the Chorus, auy of these could ^eep a woman’s love, then .Samson’s 
wives would not have been false. 

. 1019—20. Jik/s. xiv. 20, s.i>s, “Hut Samson’s wife was given to 

his companion, whom he had used as Ks fiieniT,” we may assume that 
she had shown a preference (1. 1019) foi him. paranymph, see C. 

10*5. yiiri'/nir, becaiisc; frequent in Shakespeare. We find/ur by 
itsiflfi^ the same sense; cf. M. of Venue, 1. 3. 43-- 5: “I Imte him for 
he is a Christian, BM^ore for that .he lejids out money gr.ttis ” 

1030. to affect ;^trictly ilepcndent on raised in 1028, fr?)ui which 
^e can supply some woid like ^ulined. affect prefci, is common 
in Elizabethan E.; cf. T^'o G. of Verona,M\. i. 82, “a ladyin Verona 
5 (fix: whom I^aflfect;” or Beacon’s Ihst. cf An. VII., “naturally affecting 
much the King of .Spain, as fiir as one King can aifbet anfi^ier,” p. 9^ 
from Lat, ajfectare, to aim at, ^•aincsfly desiic. 

1031. sel^-lme. Cf. Shakespeare’s 62nd .Soww/—” Sin of seii-iove 

i«}sses.seth all mine eye;” and Twelfth Night, I. 5. 97, " 0 , you are .sick 
0/self-love, Malvolio.” 

* 035 “^' sender virgin veil...modest. In the Doet. of Div. he 
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speaks of "the" sequestered and veiled modesty” of wonimi 
' |iSl^' 4 'Here there may be an allusion to the Oriental custotlk 
-'^b 5 inen J(especmlly, among the Jews, maidens) being vqjjed. 

't037* once joined, once wedded, thorn, used figuratively!^ 
f'ffamlct, I. 5. 87, “those thorns that in her bosom lodge; 

; ^hd sting her;” i.c. the stings of conscience. So £zeif. xxviii. *4, 

4 Cor. xii. 7, “theie was given,#0 me a thorn in the flesh,” where;|! 
Paul means that the flesh was a source of pain by reason jf its weaknet^ 

1038. intestine, i.e. inward; cf. Christian Doct. X,, “why th'^ 
should it be unlawful to deliver ourselves from so pressing an intestine 

^ dvil?” tlie evil being ill-assoitcd wedlock, P. ir. iv. 441. 

■'[ de/etisivf-serving, or meant, to protect (cf. A'.-A. I[. ii. i. 48, 
Hen. VI. II. I. 49): <ir/«r=aimour: and the idea is that of a ‘mischi^ 
clinging to the body far underneath the coat of mail i\, hich keeps off thc^ 
external, but not the more deadly internal, enemy:’ outwardly the ma^ 
is danger-proof, inwardly, beneath the aimour, he is being consun 
by the poison, Nessi vemnatus erttore (SyhHtrttm Jaher, l. 10—la). 

1039. cleaving, clinging; a favourite word in his prose works; cM 
Of Reformation, “ he that seeks to break your union, a cleaving curse 1 
his inheritance,” P. IV. ii. joy. The allusion ];ere (cf. the fulleH 

Reference in P. L. ii. 542—6) is to the -.hirt dipped in the poisonoo^ 
blood of the fentaur Nes,ua uhich Dcjaniia sent to Hercules; see th 
Trachinue of Sophocles; auil cf. IJiydeii’s .inrengzeie, II. 1; 

“When we lay next us what wc hold most dear, 

Like Hercules, envmomed shuts we wear, 

And cleaving mischiefs.'' 

1039—40. Todd compared Eurip. Oie.^t. 605—6 : 

del yivahts invoSwv rah ^vn<jiof>dit 
lipvaar afOpu'i) w/jis rd Sv<rTV\ 4 aTtpov. 

1043.Q which turn ends, i.e. which end in ruii^,^ 

' 1044. ‘'Here, as ijeihaps in I.yc. 109.///w/=tHr master of the shiji 
iistinguLshed from the sleerer. 

1046—7. favoured of Heavin. For the ^entiment cf. Pra^ 
iviii. 42 , xix. 14, x.\xi. 10—31. W® that Milton was thin 

^f his own third wif , “a genteel peison, of a peaceful and 
' humour” (Aubrey). She would siiig for him while he accompanie 
tte organ or bass-viol, and there is a tradition that she was 1 
prepare the dishes he liked. 

found. In the 'Alcestis, 473—75, the Chorus say tas 
'^imj^vritb a urife like Alcestis (i.e. a good one}.& in life a'raj^ 
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igSTiiiyiea»iop /upo*. But the thought is a commonplace of'i^o- . 

like Euripides. Cf. A Z. X. 899—906. 

^8.’ domestic good; Milton’s own view of a woman’s duty is ex*. 

■ in A Z. IX. 333, “nothing lovelier...In woman, than to study 
eho^ good.” He brought up his daughters on this principle. 
■'<Aniiifies, i.e.*with her husband; acts in harmony with him, Cf. the 
k ofDiv., “what an injury is it aflet^vedlock...to be contended with 
bifit of hou^rule,” P. IV. III. 247. 

^ifoso—2. Cf. the last lines of Com. 1019—1021, “Love Virtue.” 

' *053—Milton’s conception of the relative position of man and ' 
^an is summed up in a sentence that occurs more than once in his 
!|M works—^viz. “rJoman was made for man.” .See the Doct. of Div, 
Sr;,'and the Tetrachordon, P. IV. in. 325. Cf. also P. L. iv. 295—9, 
^-*“8; IX. 1182-H6; X. 145—56, 888—;i9S. Throughout P. L. “the 
l^peiiority of Adam is diligently sustained” (Johnson). 

1057. lour, frown, look gfoomy; see G. 

1062. Samson takes stoim literally. brought together 

at totiirahert). 

•1064. my riddling doyi. The iiony of the reference is clear; see 
ii6, note. 

"1065. nmv, i.e. this time the new-comer is no Dalila. 

‘•_io69. file, i.e^ his huge body; file is always used by M. of 
gildings, cf. ff. L. i. 722, P. iv. 547. Here the metaphor is 
6fcn by high-huilt. 

^070— 2. Reverting to the mct.rphor in 1061—3. 

^ 1074—5. orfeace, i.e. whslhor or vo he brings peace ; understand 
from 1073. fraught, the news or orders he bears; see G. 

condole, i.e. bemourn. In modern E. the use generally is 
l^conflole with a person’ i.e. express sympathy with. “ Let us condole 
e knight” occurs in Henry I'. 11. i. 133,,but the speakerts Pistol 
English was imperfect. It is the word over whiclt Bottom 
ders so, Midsummer N. D.J.. 2 29, 43. 

yet wish. Hi^apha pretends to wish that the jnisfortune 
tft) had not befallen Samson, for tlfcn they might have met in 

‘it. 

-I. CJf, see Hent. iii.^ii, ifumb. xxi. 33. Anah, ct. /Vumo,^ 
“theA we saw the giants, the sons of Anak.” Z'»ifVwr, *‘a' 
at, and many, and tall, as the Anakims; which also wer?' 
giants...; but the Moabites call^hem Emims,” 
hey dwelt in *' the plain of Kiriathaim,” Gen.' 
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mat^n. Note that Emims is an incorrect form, just as Cherubinis, 
Seraphims, Anakims, Rephaims, and similar words are incorrect. In 
each case im is the Hebicw plural ending, but tlieftranslators of the 
Bible in i6ii treated the words as Isnglish, and added s, the sign of the 
plural. The'Keviscd V. substitutes the conect forms— Emim, C';trubim, 
Anakim, etc. It is curious th.it Mdton should hete Ihive adopted^ the 
wrong form; he was evidently a good Hebrew scholar, and in P. AC, 
always writes Clu-riihim and So jpkim—a, pioof that iie was aware of 
the error of the llibk-transUtors. 

1082. Cf. r. L. IV. 8.to, “ Not to know me argues youisclves un¬ 
known.” 

1057. i.e. either on the actu.il Held of baltit? {campus), or in the 
lists of priratc combat, listed, i.e. set up with lists for a tournament; 
cf. Pope, /had, vii. “To mortal combat on lhe'’istcd pl.iin.” 

1058. mdse, i.e. fame, repoit; cf. the verb in /.tike, i. 65, “all 
these sayings wcie noised .abroad.” ' 

topi, taste,try: cf. P. R. II. 131, “have... viewed him, tasted him,” 
where Satan is speaking of the tcuiiitation of Christ, taste, see G. 

1092. siuscle, pick out for single combat; cf. 3 Henry VI. ll. 4. l, 
“Now, Clifford, I have singled thee alone” (said c 1 the battlefield). 

1093. fetters. Keighlley says that handcuffs are meant; but 

Shakespeare generally uses ,^j<2>c’r=chains round the ankles; cf. Romeo, 
II. 2. iSo, 1 lien. IV. IV. 2. 44. Line 1235 shows that Samson's 
ankles were fettered, his hands free. * 

1096. forced...ivish. i.e. I .should have forced thee to wish y!)r. In*' 
stead of wish some editois print •with, explaining, ‘ I would have forced, 
i.e. overpowered, thee with.’ The change (due, perhaps, origm.illy to* 
•with in 1. 1095) has no authority and spoils the point of the line.» 

1102. nioital duel, i.e. not a meic tri.d of skill, but a contest k 
outianci (cf. “to the utterance,” Macbeth, ill. i. 72); tlut is, fought 
out until one or other w.ts killed. Cf. 1175 P- P- •• 765, “fiefied 
the best of Panim chivalry To moij d combat.” It is really 9 n- 
anachronispi to use language which suggesls^ihe mediaeval duello; see* 
1220, note. 

1105. j..e. ‘ wh.-t (as you say) you wouldTiave done.’ tu thy hand^' 
in thy power. *' ' 1,1 

' 1107. need^need of; cf. P. L. II. 413, “here hS had need.ji^^^ 
circumspection.” M. treats ‘to have need’=to need. 

1109. afford, igco-sA. 'assassinated, treacherously harmed; see.fr. 

1113. close-banded, secretly leagued;' cf. “close conveyed!'? 

« . • . ■ ' ‘1 
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tI 3 

screti;^ £ani^,' t'aming of Shrew, Induet, i* 1*7. C/ox#=secret i? 
wimon in' Bhaktispearc. 

a woman; note the contemptuous description of his wifei 
shifts,\.e. excuses; Harapha pretended that he cannot fight 
fi& Sanison because of his blindness. For expedient, pretext, 

Cj®f/Se»aiSAix/'e# XVii.,“to omit no shifts, he alleges that...”; Area-,' 
'^Ika, “ the shifts and the defences that jrror uses, ” (/*. iP'.i. 440, il. 96). 
^'117. enclov-d, i.e. with barriers; see listed, 1087, and cf. ^'covered 
in P. L. I. 763, where Richardson says—“‘Coveted’ here signi- 
1 Inclosed, Champ clos: the field for combat, the lists.” .So in The 
• Queene, IV. 3. 4, “The field with lisles w.as all about enclos’d.” 
??'lll8. advantag*on,\.<t. over. Cf. Julius Ciesar, v. 3. 6, “having 
pW adviintage on Octavius.” See 470, note. 

II19—u. Suggested by the description of Goliath’s armour, i Sam. 
tWi. S— 7 i he having been a Philistine. 

f mo—I, The alliteratioiPis probably meant to express contempt, 
for each piece of armour mentioned see G. under the seveial%ords. 


I 


Iiai. thy spear, a weaver's beam. Cf. i Sam. xvii. 7, “and the 
iaff of his spear was like a weaver’s beam.” So 2 Sam. xxi. tp. 
t^here is the same jjpference in Merry Wives, V. i. 24, “I fear not 
l^iath with a wc.iver’s beam.” In Troilus, v. 5. 9, beam —a. heavy 
It is the wooden roller or*cylinder in a loom on which the warp 
tfjfioand before wc.ivmg: also called fore-beam, yarn-beam, yarn-roll. 
‘;,**I22. seven-times-folded, i.c. septemplex, which applied to a shield 
ii^ns ‘made of seven layers of skin;’ here perhaps of met^. Cf. 
Ktirri/, XII. 925 clipei septemplicis o^es, an imitation of Homer’s 
^fnpbfiov ffdKOS, 11 . VII. 220. 

*'<'.11^0—38. Note that this is not merely Harapha’s personal opi- 
it expre.sses the view of Samson’s power which the Philistines 
liiiSld; they probably thought (says Lias, p. 169) that he posses*d some 
‘ ijeoer’s chaim by which he performed his feats. 

specially used of magic; Prospero applies it to his 
trs. Tempest, l. 2. 25, 28, 29^. 

1 X 34 ' armed., or ehfrmed. For the Intentional jingle or xpund, 
aVyS, or /? L. I. 642, ‘tempted our attempt,” and li. 3^ 40. 
which thou., feign’dst; supply a no»n, e.g. strength, from strong. 
138, Ci.%l-/amlet, i. 5. 19?20, “each particular hair to stand^in 
quills upon the fretful porpentiue;” porpentine (from porous 
4 na, a thorn) being the form Shakespeare often uses, e.g. ia 
of-Errors, iii. 1.116. 
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1139. Todd showed that this was “a direct allusion to the oath 
tis&en before the judges of the combat by the champions;” Uie o^tth' 
bttng:—“I do swear that I have not upon me, nor on any of Ui<! 

I shall use, words, charms, or enchantments, to which I trust lOT.hel^' 
to conquer my enemy, but that I do only trust in God, in my right, 
in the strength of my body and arms.” In mciVxval romances wafirioia^' 
are often represented as carryhig a charm against magic and evil.ia*' 
fluences; cf. the reference to this custom in Com. 6^4-'-';. 

1143. while, so long as. 

1146. imveaU, pray for; cf. i Henry VI. I. i. 52, “Henry the 
Fifth, thy ghost I invocatc.” See 1 . 575 (“oft-invociitcd death ”), the 
only other place in M. where the word occurs. 

1147. spread; the metaphor of lading a matter before a person., 
Keightley compares 1 Kin.;s, \ix. 14, “And IIc7el.eah went up into thel 
house of the Lotd, and spread it (i.c. the affair) btfoic the Lord." ^ 

iisi—5. Samson proposes the combat .as a way of bringing od’ 
Dagon that diicomfilure of which he spoke in 4^8—71. 

I Iff). In the first ed. there is only a comma after God, .so that the 
words whnte’crhe /vm.iy be taken either with what precolcs or with what" 
follows; I think tliat the former gi\es a bettera-hythm, but Masson.' 
prefeis the latter, placing a full stop at Cod. '' 

11S7. See 1 . 764. 

1162. Sec 37, note, comrades; scan conn tides, as in Hamlet, I, 3*'; 
65, “Of each new-hatch’d, unlledg'd comrade, beware.” In Zra)', ll^ 
4. 213 it is eSmrade, as always in modern K. \ 

1164. M. uses boisterous fioipiently in his ])iosc-writings, alway^ 
with the bad sense ‘violent,’ ‘turbulent;’ cf. \.\v: Doet. of Dtv., “bois- 
teious edicts tyiannizing the blessed ordinance of maiiiage," P..IV, 

260; and Of Civil Power, “how ineffectual and weak is outward force, 
with all'her boisterous tools, to the shame of Christians,” P. IV. ir. 53J» 

1165'. nor by, i.e. ‘nor best subdued by the sword of noble W'arrioi, 
in such a way as to stain his honour.’ 


1160. from thine, i.e. omuig from thine (vi/. people); see 291.,,- ri 
1171—3. Cf. Manoa's aroids, 510—2. ' 

1175—^). AllKding to the medtaival custom of trial by combat to 
determine the merits of a cause. Sec 1102, note. , 


** 1181. iangue-douy^hty, br.ave of tongue; cf. 0 pa<ri 5 <rTo/tos, 
Agamem. 1399. Todd quotes Beaumont and Fletcher, ThePilgrim^t 
3, “Leave your tongue-valour;’’ and \.\i^ French Lawyer, “O bra.v^ 


tongue-valiant and vain-glorious woman.’’ doughty, see G. 



NOTES. 
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1181. prove me these, i.e. prove me to be these, viz. a murderer, a 
revoltefj^ 

ii8a—5. S^e Judg. xv. 9—13; Samson referred to the same 
evats, *51—6i. The first question—“is not thy nation?”—^is intended 
to prO'fe Samson a revolter. 

1185—8. Cf. Judfg- xiv. 19. See 1Z03, note. 

1194. i.e. of his firsWmariiago; yuJg.Tm. 10. 

1195. poliUcian, intriguing, scheming. In Sh.akespcaic the noun 
gencially means ‘plotter,’ ‘conspirator.’ Cf. i lien. IV. i. 3. 141, 
“this vile politician, Bolingbroke.” The Ccntioy Diet, quotes Nash, 
Pierce Penilesse, “The Diuell uas noted .to be a grceclie puisuer of 
newes and famous as a politician.” Cf. the contemptuous use of politic 
in P. R. III. 400. 

1196. bridal friends. Tlie Bible only says, “they brought thirty 
companions to be with him^’ Jud^. xiv. ii; but M. is right in as¬ 
suming that they weie to be “children of the bridcchambfr,i’ Matt. 

X. 15, Samson having brought 110 friends or relations of his own. 

1197. spies. Cf. 386. M. took the notion from Josephus. 
Quarles {Ihst. of Samson) says that thiity “men of arms” were sent 
“under the mask 81 biidcmen” to the wedding, ‘‘to prevent ensumg 
jarms.” 

1198—laoo. threattning cruel death. The thieat was, “lest we 
burri thee and<hy father’s house#vith lire:” the nddle ( 1 . izoo), “Out 
prthe eatei...” .See 1 . 386. 

1199. my secret. Seajudg. xiv. 5-9: when Samson slew the lion 
"he told not hks Hither or his mother ffhat he had done," verse 6 ; and 
afterwards when he gave them of the honey taken fiom the lion s 
carcaSe he did not say whence it came, veise 9. Clearly, he had kept 
^eft’etThe event on which his riildle tinned. 

' U03. “And he went down to Ashkelwn, and slew thiyy men of 

then?, and took their spoil,” fudg. xiv. 19, where the margin reads 
^parel, while the Septuagint h.»jiTo IfiiTiaavTuy, and the Vulgate ablalas 
iestes dedit. Cf. ? obes injJ. 1188. 

■ I undcrminct^, i.e. the intrigilcrs .against me; tne meiapnor^ 

sapping the w.alls of a fortress. ^ Cf. Gosson’s Sehooh of Abus^, 
^There is more perill...in s^iet ambushe, then maine battels^ in 
Vfldermining, t\ien plaync assaulting,” Arber s cd. p. 38. Cf. Alts Well, 
131,/*. Ak 1. 179. 

■ ‘To pay a person in h^s own coin’ was a proverbial phn^e-treat 
hW as he has treated you, give tit for tat; cf. Ford, 'Tis Pity, IV. i, 

8—2 
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>^acqttain^d witfi the duger of her disposition; 
i^tM iicir’'a just payment in her own coin.” 

la Samson ironically quotes Harapha’s clvtrgcs and 


tijos- 
;^inen>. 
"'.ni’y. 
. isiS. 
snrength. 


J was io, i.e. it was my duty to; cf. 885. 
offeKte, i.e. of having betrayed to b^alila the secret';iQ||J 
known, becaube sht had told the Philistines that Saa^ 
had showed her “all his heait,” JuJg- xvi. 18. 

1720 . s/ii/ts, see 1116. challenger. Siiictly an 

was one who appealed (i.e. chaiged) another man of tieason or felonjj' 
and ofifered to prove the charge upon his body by single combat. _ 

4 Hen. VI. II. 3. 48- 9, “This is the day appointed fur the combaL|i 
ready are the appellant and defendant.” Cf. the thiid scene of Rich. /£ 
(the dispute between Bolmgbioke and Mowbray), where appellant 
folio, appealant) occurs twice in this sense, 11. 4, 52. 

12 " I. maimed was technically used of men disabled for fighti 
through loss of a limb. The notion of the verb is ‘ to render defectivd 
from Ital. magagna, a defect. Cf. J\ L. I. 459, “maimed his bri 
image, head and hands lopt off.” Cassio in Othello, V. i. 27 (wfe 
he has been wounded by lago), sajs, “I am maim'd for ever.” 
Maaipulus, 1570, has “to mayme, vietilare. a mayme, mutilatio.* \ 
high attempts; cf. Bishop II.1II, “I.et high .aitciiipts drc.ad envy 1 
ill tongues,” A Defianre of Envy; ?nd Haiinglon’s O.-lando Furi^ 

1. I, “.Of courtesies, of high attempts I speak." It would seem that 1 
phrase was traditional; perhaps it was taken fiom tlie Italian.' 
“high disdain sdegno, used by M. in P. L. i. 98, by Speij 
F. Q. I. I. 19, by Fletcher, Purple Island, Ml. ('>4, and by other po 
1222. thrice, for the tliird time; tlie previous ihallenges 
1151 aqd 1174. Newton notes that it was “the custom and the laO 
arms, to^give the challenge and to sound the trumpet thrice.” 
compares Lear, v. 3. 108—iiK, the scene of the duel between Eo 
and Edmund. Throughout this par', of the scene there are 
anachrciisms, the charactei,j using terms ani refeiring to' rules .wL 
belonged to the mcdiieval code of duellin<' and chivairv. See 
1226, 123;, cf. 1102, note. „ 

^^1223. enforce, difficulty; not elsewihere in M. and not in Shali 
1224—6. Todd aptly referred to the treatise on the 
! 1 i^incentio Saviolo publi^ed in 1595, the second book of wluc^ 

Honor and honorable Quart els,” showing that the righb 
lo^bat is,refused to men guilty of treason, to frceboqtei^ 
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^ereons, iereticks, vsurers, and all other persons, not lining. 

I Or A souldier.” This is the work of which* Tottchkone 

^BTn!v<j You^ihe It, v. 4. 94, "we quarrel in print, by the book," 
(ctpital, always dissyllabic in M. by elision of i: see 394. 
descant, to comment on; see G. 

i.e. ‘ fou sa)* you come to survey me: do nqt let my hand 
we'my eyes may not) survey 

|^^3l. l>atti*iehub, “the Fly-god,” the idol of the Philistines at 
£1^ where he had a temple (a J^in^s i. 2, 16). The .supremo male 
^ of the Phuciiicinn and Canaanitish nations was the sun-god, Baal, 
^ "was worshipped under a great variety of form? and attributes, 

SCh of which bccaine a separate god.the number of Baalim was 

^nite; each state h.ad its own peculiar ones, and there was a new 
sal for each aspeft under which the sun could be adored” (Sayce). 

? these deities Baal-zebub wm one. See Nat, Ode, 197, 

4.'^'*34. i'®' hegin the fight: van = the first line of battle, arant^arde, 
t-i»37. baffled, disgraced; another term of chivalry; sec G. 
vast, the epithet to bie/h. 

|wa4S. The chief female divinity of the nations of Canaan was 
mtoieth or Baall^f, who corresponded to Baal, being "the female 
Paction of the sun-god.” She^as identical with the Greek Astarte 
id Assyrian Istar.. She presided over love, the chase and war; hence 
irrior sw'ears by li^r. The name shows that she was an 
c it is cognate with Sanskrit tara or stara, L. st^la, E. 
is the singular, Aslitaroth the plural, collective title for 
aifestations of the godifcss. Cf. Nat. Ode, 200, P. L. 

braveries bravado. Cf. Bacon, Of Great Place, 
fore, without bravery or scandal of former limes.” 

Mp. Milton’s contemporary Cowley coins words with 
very freely; they are always depreciatory. Cf. Of 
:hing of flies, an^ killing them with a bodkin, as if his 
sn Beelzebub;” or "his almighty-ship” in ilasfssay Of^ 
iufTiK -Mp^ identical with'-jca/c as in landscape, and 
\kip (cf. L'Al. 70), is^simply the nRun shttpe, form dt ■ 
S. sieapan, scippein, to form. 

Cotgiave has, “Hallebrene: sad, crest-fallen, heavic-. 
g, cleane out of heart.” 

pcionable=^'agc, excessive; cf. Church Gov. ii., "finding 
temporal, dignities, their unconscionable w»lth„,w4-. 
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revenues,” P. W. n. 505. The word got its meaning from the old 
sense of ^«w«>««=judgment or thoughts: an unconscionable thing 
was one which went beyond your conscience, i.c. whi^ your thoughts 
could not gi asp. 

1246. chafe, fret, passion; see G. 

1248. divu^e, procl.xim abroad. Cf. P. K in. 62, “with apjSro* 
bation marks ..and divulges liir- iliiough Ileaxen.” Usually it ineai^ 
(as always in niodciu K.) ‘to icll .somcllimg secret;’ Ci. in tliis sense 
1 . 201 and P.L. VIII. 7.^. Tlic fiist cd. hascollected in Errata, 

Jive nvn, see 2 irim. x\i. 16 -22, i Chron. sx. 4—6. 

1250—2. It is implied that the summons which the oflicer brings, 
to Samson later on. 1310 et seq., was due to Il.irap\ia; and in this way 
the scene ahich has jnst closed has maiked a step toxxards the cata¬ 
strophe. „ 


1250. he v'H. i e. co: sinll and would, combined with .in adverb, 

. . 5* 

or preposition, arc often so used in Shakespcaie; especially rw 7 / in the 
abbreviations Pit and well. Cf. Meny fl^ivci, “I'll m,” lit. 3. 145; ■ 
“we’ll a birding,” in. 3. 246: “I'll to him,” tv. 4. 76 

1253—54. i.c. ‘will be afraid to mention my challenge.’ 

1262. Masson and I'ercival iniiit, “But co..ie what will; my" 
deadliest foe will piovc," making lO/ue whal ivdl a clause by itself— .’ 
‘let there come what will.’ The origin.d ed. however has, “But come I, 
what will, my deadliest foe” etc.; i.e.,cou/e u’hi/ will i-,ja subordinate, } 
adverbial phrase meaning ‘iindei any circumstances.’ Theie is no need.' 
to change the punctuation .and the sense. Cf. 1 Hen. IP. i. 2. 162,. ' 
“conic what will. I’ll tarry at hr.11c;” .and [.erve's L. /.. v. 2. 112. 

1263. death; s-ax-wv niyioTov ^d/i/iaxov, says I'.urip. Heracleidte,'- 

596. • 

1264. Some idilois remove the comma after x't’e, and und?rst^d 

is: ‘the Vorst that he caq, give is to me the best.’ But the original • 
text has aJ comma at g/ve, and we might quite well explain the verse as 
put in apposition to the previous hnei^^jny foe will lid me hence, thfe 
worst fi.e. thing) that he can give, the best tha,i,I can receive.’ „• 

1:66—7. rvtth mine, I.c.. uin. draw theirmvn ruin ; gn instance^,, 
l•‘t.agic ironp,’ It not till after 13S0 that he conceives the plan o( 
bringing destiiiclion on his enemies; ye(. hcic he uses words, draw on^, 
ruik (cf. 1515), literally descriptive of the catastrophe which the 
spectator or reader of the play expects from the outset. ' “ 

1270. i.e. a ‘deliverer’ such as Cromwell; cf. the sonnet-’On tutfd 
and that on Fairfax. 
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1177—82. Cf. the lines on Samson in Sylvester’s Du Bartas 
(Grosart’s ed. I. 105): 

“O matclj-less Champion! Pearl of men-at-arms, 

That emptiest not an Arcenall of Arms, 

Nor ncedest shops of Lemnian Armourers, 

To furbish weapons for thy glorious Wais.” 

1278. feat='^x. fait, Lat. factunt^ that whkh is done: defeats 
difaire, to inalJt: undone. In 17th century 1 C. defeat still picscrved 
the notion ‘to undo;’ cf. Othello, IV. 2. 160, “defeat my life,” or 
Hamlet, III. 3. 40. For the peculiar jingle feats — defeats, ct. 1134. 

1281. armouries, sec (1. 

1283. expeditiotf, speed; as often in Shahespcaic. Cf. Rich. 11 , 
IV. 3. 54, “Then fiery expcilition lie my uing.” 

1286. (j«;ac(;i/,«:onfounded; a much stronger word then than now. 

, Cf. the noun in the Animadversions, “thou hast made our f.ilse inojihels 
to be found a lie, and chascir them with sudden confusion and am.ue- 
ment,” P. IK iii. 71. 

C 1287—8. For the sentiment, cf. 654, and still more, the sonnet 
' 'On His Blindness.’ saints (128S), Pereisal notes that this was the 
name by which the 4 lepuhlic.m Independents called themselves; it is a 
■favourite word with M. m the genei.d sense ‘holy men;’ cf. Lye. 178. 
'Cf. its frequent use.in the Epistles of St Paul, e.g in 2 Cor. i. 1, Eplies. 
^ 1 . I, Philip, i. f. 

•1289. deliverer, referiing back to 1270. 

1292. i.e. Samson may be either the warrior or the patient saint, 
f-though probably the latter. 

V 1*94- sight bereaved —Xeces of sight; cf. his message the telling 
6f his#ncssage, 143.;. It is an imitaiioii ol* the Latin idiom in jihiases 
actisus Cirsar=:t\\c death of Cmsar. 

1296. ctoivn, i.e. with the ciown of v^-tory and cveilasfing life; 
cf. Hev. ii. 10, “be thou faithful unto death, and 1 will gftre thee a 
. dh>wn of life.” 

1302. tending, directing his’lcourse. 

1303. quaint, fancilul, curious; imjlying perhaps that the staff 
om.ameiTlcd; see G. 

1307. voluble, i.e. quickly deliveitd; in modem is. it implies long- 
fluend^. More commonly used of persons than things; buPef. 

tSmpdy of Errors, ii. i. 9:, “voluble and sharp discourse.” 

1308. Note the contemptuous abiuptne^fe of his address, verifying 
What the Chorus have just^redicted. Ebrews; cf, 1319 and 1540, the 
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Word being in each case a noun; in P. P. iv. 336 
id. where it is an adjective, M. writes ffdrew. So Masson 
it'^is pot easy to see what distinction was meant. See G. 
f '1309. remark, distinguish, make remarkable; an unusual^J 
bht cf. rTwar-t/v/sconspicuous in Hen. VIll. V. i- 33 , 
remark’d (men) i’ the kingdom.” _ 

13H. /rttfw///, public sliovj; see G. /aw/, procession; cf. 43^^: 
1313. rate; race in first cd., but collected in Errata. r(tt«^ 

degree; cf. Af. of Venue, i. i. 117. r r v we 

1310. forbids, i.e. in the second Coiiimandnient, cf. Exoa. » 
4, 5; cf. also xxiii. a4- "here the Tsiaelitcs are commanded, ^ 
reference to the Canaanites and other nations, “ fhou shall not roj 
down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do after their works. 

13 * 3 - 4 - Keightley says- “The following list, of course, belo^ 
to the poet’s own times, not to tho-e of Sam-on. The ‘sword-playe^ 
were the fencing masters who used to disphiy their skill in public;^ 
‘eymnfc artists,’ tumblers and such like; the ‘rulers and ruiinere, thoSi 
who conten.lcd in horse- and foot-racing.” Wrcstling-niatchw 1^ 
popular institutions in England, especi.rlly in nevoiish.re and Cumb^ 
land. Shakespeare was thinking of them, perhaps, when he wro* 
the first act of As Von Like It. 

13 * 4 - gymnie, used by Uurton in the Auatowy as a noun: evtg 
country (hath) some professional gymn/cs to exhilarate lb;ir minds. - j 
13*1;. See G. under jn^gler, antic, etc. In the first ed. »««« 
was misprinted mimirs, which led Johnson to admit mumr mto^ 
Dictionary. , 

1333. i.c. ‘look to yourself, consider your interest. 

1134. Cf. the second sonnet to Cyrnick bkinnei, 9, 10. , , , • 

,339. heart-grief Cf. Hen. V. 11. *. * 7 . h<=«t-grief ^ 
uneasiness.” Shakespcaie^also has heart-ache (which we stdl Wj 

heart-breatt, heart-heavmesi, heat t-so! rou). 

134,. Joined, i.e. enjoined; an uji-.-siial sense, but cf. (with i 
Century Diet.) Tyndale, “and ihey |oin iheiiir penance, as tliey c^^ 

to fast, to go pilgrimages,” /f.oXr, I. 2S1. te*^ 

.._fc ,344. b'ooks, salfers, admits: strictly to brook-io use, cf, GQ 

Prauckeu. 1. < >. 

'{346. sorry what, i.e. sorry to think wliaL stoutness-ovesl 
pride. Cf. Coriolanus, V. 0 . *7. “Sit. l>is stoutncM^^J 
^ did stand for consul.” J/ii«/=proud, cf. perm, stda, 

- Aiehalb kayj, “how manei haue bcenc...ovc’rviheJm^^^J“ 
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^choimeuier, p. 103. But both n6un and adjective could bcf, 
sense, and this would not be unsuitable here: the oSc^' 
sympathy with Samson and may admire his courage. 

^7.’’ Cf. 1267: in each case there is a hint, but no more, of his 
: fcvenge. Observe how the notion gradually grows upon him. 
^(^8—9. Tile met.‘^)hor may be from some mechanical contrivance, 
}^_..Macbeth, i. 7. 60, and Coriolai^s, i. 8. ii, “wrench up thy 
w to the hijliestor from a bent bow. 

U* 355 " ogiiin returning. Cf. Manoa’s words, 586—7, 1496—9: 
p.this is the first time that Samson has directly expressed himself 
Iscious of renewed strength. Hitherto he has spoken of himself as 
ken down by sulfAing, and impotent; cf. his first speech, and 536— 
^'390—6, 938—44. The thought of revenge gives him new heart. 
1T360. Vauntiilg, displaying proudly., 

^1366. deserve, earn: to de-serve=io win by serving. 

'1368. A variation, perhaps, on the famous sentiment of Euripides, 

I tongue hath sworn, but the mind is unpledged,” IIippol. 61?. 

■ 1369. sentence, i.e. maxim, Eat. sententia; he refers to what the 
jibrus have just said, viz. that acts done by us against our will involve 
Kblame to us. For sentetue, cf. Much Ado, li. 3. * 49 . “ q“'PS 
ntences and paper bullets of the brainor Cowley, Of Greatness, 
'*^^Snecio wsis a ni*\Ti...who could not endure to speak any but mighty 
Js and sentsnees.” holds, ho^s good. 

prefer, give precedence to. in his jealousy, cf. Exod. 
“for I. ..am a jealous God.” 

The allusion here is cleaiy shown by the Christian Doet. 
^‘a question arises whether it be lawful for a professor of the 
^gion to he present at idol-worship, in cases where it is necessary 
jie* discharge of some civil duly. The aflirmalivo seems to be 
[fished by the example of Naaman the Syrian, 1 Ktngs v. I7—19.” 
^^7* *pnrdon us if we arc present.* dispense 7wV4=exci1ke, occurs 
U times in Sliakespeaie, bpt always of the thing, not the person, 
ed; cf. .Sonnet 11*, “ maikliow with my neglect I do ^spense.” 
C{. ihe Arj^nmcnt, “persuadcc*inwardly that this was from 

! 14^6. 

j. Scan, “ To s<'.me|thing &lt 1 a 6 r|dinalry my iiiougins. | rhc 
a tri^llabic foot in the fifth place which no device of dislbn 
ftt«i: according to Mr Bridges, a similar case does not occur 
: P, L., P. P. and S. A. : the sens% has affwted the rhythm.' 
instrumdhts; see G. 
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1397. constrain; sec 0. cy/<»r«= perforce. 

1400. pernicious, full of destruction (Lat. perniciosum). 

* 1406. This is said lest his sudden compliance shouy rouse suspicion. 
1408. Connect with 1403 : he goes, but not to comply in anything . 
wrong. From 1404 to 1407 is a parenthesis, this, i.e. of this Ife su^^r 
1411. perhaps to set thee free, the officer 13s mor'd right tlW.^you. 
suspects; cf. 1572. It is vei'i'a! ‘irony’ as in 1. 1267. ^ 

1413. fareii’eH. Samson must leave the st.igc bccaitSc in ff®^^slldrs,' 
this kind scenes of violent suffeiing or ciimc may not be enacted 
presence of the audience. Medea must not kill her childien coram 
populo. The Choi us remain because theii presence on the stage is 
necessaiy from the ilrainatist's point of view. 

1418. The ‘lords’ meant are the courtiers of Charles II. Note the 
sarcastic use of lonily, they are most like lords, reve."/ the true character ■, 
of a loid,—over their wine. There is the same quibble in 2 Henry VI. 
II. 2. 30, “An't like your lordly loid-protcctoiship ”—on which 
Gloucester remarks, ‘‘ England knows thine insolence.” 

1419—20. As before (837) M. is sneering at the cleigy of the i 
Established Church, xcell-feasted being a glance at wh.at he con- 1 
sidered their lu.\ury of living. Cl. Lyc. 112—12'3, where he taunts,', 
them with greed, and with caiing only for their endowments, nothing*]: 
for the gospel. So repeatedly in his paiiqililets on the Chuich; cf. 
Animadvet iions, “O race of Capernuitaiis, senseless of rJivine doctrine^t 
and capable only of loaves and belly-clieei 1...I would ask these men*9ti 
whose hands they seek infeiior tliin.gs, as wealth, honour, their dainty^,^ 
fare, their lofty houses,” IV. Ir-l. Si. In Cy Reformation he describe'? 
the bishops as “lonls of stately palaces, rich furniture, delicious fart, ' 


and princely attendance,” P. IV. II. 3S2. It would be rash to accepit 
Milton’s opinion on an)thing th.rt concerned the Anglican Churcti. 

1421—22. These lmcs,refer to the public sports in England held on/ 
festivals alid on Sunday Of the former kind the most celebiated were ' 
the May-day observances: see Chauc-r’s A'niphtes Tale, Herrick,).. 
flesperideSydOa^ Two Noble Kinsmen, II. 2, in 5, with the descriptltm-; 
in Brand’s Pop. Anti/., i. 112 (Bohn’s ed.), and Chambers’ Boohlj^ 
^Bbys, 1. ii^-etseq. "These holiikay sports led to groat abuses, and faa% 
long been objected to by the stricter part of the pcojjle^; cf. StubW»)'< 
, A^omy of Abuses, p. 149 (Furiiivall’s ed.). To the I’uiitans they weffli 
specially distasteful. M. Jwho was less censoiious in L'Al. 91—r^rt) 
says in Church Gov. (1641), “it were happy for the commonwealth!'it 
our magistrates would take into their care...the managing of ouf. pnbik’ 
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sports and festival pastimes; that they might not be, such as were 
authorised a while since, the provocations of drunkenness,” P. IV, 
tl. 480. Cf. Pf Reformation, where speaking of the observ.ance of 

Sunday, M. writes, “at such a time (i.e. on .Sundays) that men should 
'‘,^|ilucl 4 ;d from their soberest and saddest (i.e. most serious) thoughts, 
IV.bishops,* the pfcteaded fatheis of the Chinch^ instigated by 
and with earnest cndeavij^ir pushed fotward to gaming, 

Ijr/ZIvassaihllg, and mixed dancing (tf. /’. L. iv. 402) is a horror to 
P. IV. It. 402. J.imcs I. h.rd issued the(or .SoeX’) 
f Sports in 1617, permitting amusements such as aiehery, dancing, 
caping, on Sundays, “in due and eoiivciiient lime, without impediment 
»r neglect of divine service,” and h.id ordered the rleigy to lead tlie 
Declaration from their pulpits. The injunction, meeting with opposition, 
vas withdrawn; bii*m 1633 Ch.iiles repijhlishetl {\k Declaration, awA 
epealed the command as to its re.iding by the clergy, m.rny of whom 
rere fined for disobeying. See loo Likoiwhusles, 1, P. //'. l. 32^. 

1422. Editors (juote Horace, A, P. 12^, kipectator, fiinctuujuc satris 
itpotus et exlex. 

1426. The sense e, ‘ 1 eannot say whether this is the last of me, i.e. 
yhether or not you •rill see me ag.iin.’ From these Lust lines, 1423— 6, 
f seems clear that Samson h.is ^ot yet coneeived the plan which he 
ifterwards carries 9111. divine impulse piompLs hmi to go, and divine 
mpulse will injjnre him when thi^tiinc for vengeance comes. In thus 
^{l^esenting .Samson as relying on sudden impulses from abovt^ M. is 
jlie to the chamcler of his hero Ih.at Scriptiiic depicts, .“^ee 1435, note. 
” '1-431. the Anjid of thy birth. Cf. *4, 361, 63.';. This idea of the 
Guardian Angel watching over men is often present to M. Cf. Coni. 

E -*20, 455—69, so P. II. 1033, “whom Cod .ind good 

Is ^lard by special grace.” 'I'lie Chriitian Dctl. I.K. ile.ds with 
ninistry on eaith of angelic beings. 

*' 1^33. after his ntasage told, i.e. after the telling of his*mcbsagc. 
If. P. L. V. 248 “nor delayej . after his charge iceeived,” or Com. 
“ After the Tuscan ni^rineis Iraiisloimed.” It is an imilnliyii of the 
idiom in post loiiditant urbiin and luch like phr.ises, where the 
'pAticiplc does the duty of a noun followeil by a*genilivt case, ijfc 
jiilhaps in AlFs Well, II. 1.^6, “’*l’is our hope...after well entw’d 
to refltm;” i.e. aftei we have been entered as soldiers. See 
Shaksp. Gram. p. 330. 

“And the Spirit of the LoriT began to move him at 
tlnrtfe in'the camp of Dan,'* 7 «< 4 '. xiii. 25; see also xiv. 6, “the Spirit 
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of the Lord ^ame migtitily upon him,” where the Vulgate'has 
wolild exactly equal rushed on. Note that 
^e-in the Bible ascribed to the agency of a good or evii sfaiiefti^ ^ ^ 
•ihat “damson seems to have been subject to sudden impulses td.'^^j 
his strength” (Lias’ Commentary, p. 158). See 14*6, note. * 

1441—3. An intentional contrast to 336—ir. 

1445—rsrol This portion «'f the drama is an excellent 
'irony’ in structure, Manoa being made to unfold his plans antt^l’ 
just when the catastrophe whieh will wreck them all is nearing. 
especially 1494—1501. 

1445. fence.... “The Hebrew and Arabic form of salutati 
(Keightley); fie(|uent in the Bilde. Cf. Jud^. vi. *3, xix. ao. 

1447. just gone; cf. \'x. parti; see 1229. 

* 45 .V a dative; cf. C'm. 43, “ I will tell ye.” In O. E.>«.i 
always usetl as a noin., you as a dat. or accus. In the Bible of 
the disUnction is obsened, luit not in Sliakcspe.are and the Elizabeth 
writers generally. See Monis’p. 118. 

1454. good success; in modern E. this would be repetition; butj 
17th cent. E. success often means ‘ resultso Shakespeare 
.“bad success,” Ttoiltts, ii. 2. 117, 3 IPcn. VI., ii. 2. 46. VoTp_ 
neutral sense cf. P. L. ii. 9, “by success untauglit,” and 123. 

1457—72. Poi'ibly an .allu-ion to Milton’s own position at; 
Restoration, and the clfnrts made on bis behalf by l).\ve"nnt (for wl^ 
M. is ^id to have interceded in 1650), Andrew Marvell, and 6t] 

M. was in hiding from May till August, ifdso, was .arrested in Au 
and released in December on'■pay ineiit of a fine (Masson’s 
163-195). 

2457. attempted, i.e. petitioned, tiicd to win; cf. Merry Vlitii 
a. 226, “he will never...attempt us again.” 

1461—71. If there b“ a general lefcrencc to Milton hims 
Manoa's speech, tlieii there may be a special one to the different ] 
in the State to whom he was oppos^ik 'I'hus "some much ay 
have been iileiitified with the High Church p.'|rty .among the Roy 
who would have gladly sceifM. punished a^ having in tlje 
-Kittgs apolqgi.>ed frj^ regicide ; and iheie had been great danger j 
.'Would be included in the list of 20 persons excepted frqm the’. 
jjb£ittnity, on whom some penalty, short of death, was to be 
M[|gliht “ others more moderate” may stand for the Fresbyteiia 
whom had joined the Court party. had long^ce < 
'-Mtb''&^:’cf. Johnson in the lAft, “from this lime ' ' 
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in'eoiSm^ to the Presbyterians, whom he had favoured before,” The 
.’I644, contains several bitter remarks such as— “it wi^l 
out of controversy that Bishops and Presbyters are the same 
name and thing.” His poem “ On the new Forcers of Con* ' 
**^ff^”^nade the breach with the Presbyterians complete. 

IV,life., .i,e. ‘ft woultf, tiuy said (viz. the third parly), he a m.ngnani* 
to remit the rest of the rsf/enge or punishment, Samson 
suffered Enough already.’ This seems to me the meaning; but 
^t.editors take “the rest” to mean the remainder of the men whom 
jiba petitioned, and interpret, ‘the ic.t weie so magnanimous as to 
|it.* This leaves semit without any aceus. and makes magnaitimity 
i'^ent to an adjective, which is very awkward. 

’147s. whiif...shout f •The slioiit raised by the people when Samson 
sred the theatre^ see i6jo. Cf. P. /» i. 542, Richard II., lii. 3. 
'“their thundering shock ..teais the cloudy checks of heaven.” 

'1480. and he...left, i.c.‘while he is left.’ For this peculiar^idiom 
fhe Aniniadveriior.s, “thy kingilom is now at hand, and thou standing 
,}ie door,” i.e. while ihou art standing, I'. IK ill. 73. Cf. P. L. II. 


^481. fixed, lesSlved. ;/.!/ to ptvt v’it'iout himi nor didManoa: 

was with .Samson's dead bo^Iy (11. 1730—3). 

1)483. forgo, sacrifice, give up ; see U. 

M87. wontf i.e. are wont; a [i^eseiit tense. 3rd pers. plur. The verb 
jbiiow used only in the p. p. wonted or woiit, from A. S. wimit^, was 
Konjuguted when M. wrote, .ind had two senses—(i) to be used to, 
JO dwell. For (i) cf. Com. 332, “ faft- moon. That wont’st to love 

B [o, “he wont...to sit,” i.e. w.is wont. For (ii) cf. P. L. 

lions in forest wild so often in Spenser, e g. P. Q. 111. 
c same woods A noble luinleresse did wonne.” 

J25 and P. L. It. 111. 

1 conipaies the description in Ovid. Met. vfti. to, of 
is inhun el‘at, rniwiifidn, 1,11 egni. His life depended on 
which Sc^lla pullod out in older that Minos,*ljer lover,|- 
ics>ion of tl^ kingdom. 

danoa almost repeats the words hi used*in 586—9. 
1. to do a gie.a^deed,%ut very different from anything. 

not, i.e. would not have permitted; so the first, 
id prints “ hath not. ” 

to, suSable to; cf. Of Reformation, “that^hich; 
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is good and agreeable to Monarchy...by being good and agreeable to the 
true welfare of every Christian,” P. IV. ll. 391. 

1507. next, closely connected, i.e. as being of the same tribe. 

15H. i.e. as if all the inhabUimts had perished; cf. Com. 315, “it 
your stray attmdance be yet lodged,” i.e. attendants. Abltract-' 
conciete is very common in Shakespeare; Lear^\\\. 4. 26. * 
houseless poverty, I’oor naked i’'retches,” i.e. houseless jpoor pcv 
ancientry— olA peojile, IVtnteds Tale, ill. 3. 63; ftf««rr/=counst. 

Rich. III., II. 3. 20; _/«’aj/=fcasters, Ttmon of .Uhens, I. 2. 62; sins—1 
sinners. Hen. VTII. ill. i. 104. 

1515. ruin. He understands )uin in its lilcral sense of the fall of 
buildings, Lat. ruina. It is used of the fall of the angels from heaven,.. 
P. L. I. 46, and clsewliere. Cf. '-wiV////;'= falling, P. L. vi. 8 ( 58 , j 
“Heaven ruining from hcavMii.” me/hought, (j. 

1521. “In this pa-.s.igc, as is constantly the practice of Sophocles 
and Ijuripides, a reason is assigned for the Choius continuing on the i 
stage” (Walton). 

1522. danger's mouth; cf. “mouth of death,” Rich. III. IVj 
4. 2. 

1526. In the first ed. the speech of the Choiifi, runs thus: 

“From other hands we iiee;' not much to fear. 

A little st.ay will bring some notice hitlier, 

Foi evil news iidcs post, ..vhde good news baits. 

And to our wi--h I see one hither speeding. 

An I'.o>ra\ as I guess, and of our Tube.” 

That is to s.iy, the nine veises*of our text, 1,1527—1.^35, were wantingj- 
also 1 . 1537, “of good or had:” while I. 15,56, “a little stay,” wa8^ 
given to the Choius inste.ad of Manoa. At the end of the vdlume a\ 
page of Omhiu was inserted, with the missing verses, 1, 1536 b%inj(’ 
transfeired to Manoa. In the second ed. the jiassage is printe^ hj itl^' 
present iorni. Either the printer (or copyist) was to blame, or (w^lich. 
is more probable) Milton added thfslincs as the poem was pas$^ig‘ 
thioiigl^tiie press. The point of them is obi ious: to make the Chori^s 
and Manoa hope that SamsSn may after aH be winning igctory over^llfi 
Enemies wken (as^ie audience l^now) .Sain.son has met his own doonvui 
v^ry effective irony. Or, to put it diff'iently, Samson Jpis won victoryV 
only not such as they are thinking of. 

1529. dole, grief, pa(ji; cf Midsummer N. D., V. 283, aiid/foiTrr/i^'^ 
!• *• I 3 > “In equal scale weighing delight and dole.” ‘FrOjn Q. F, 
doel or duel, mod. F. i/<rr/ 27 =JLate Lat. dolium, from the stem of dotere. 
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to grieve. Some editors interpret dole in this line to be the Teutonic 
word </«/«= distribution or share, akin to deal and Germ, theil, a part. 
But Ideal a dealing’ does not seem a very felicitous phrase, nor is*il 
necessary to suppose that M. intended a qiiilible oq t^e two words. 
He usel</0/r in only one other place, and there it means pain; cf. P. L. 
IV.^94, *• recoiSpense dole with delight.” Cf. Tennyson, iMucelot and 
_^’aine, “she died ..that day there was^ole in Astolat.* 

* 635 * Maitoa means that he wonld like to agree with them, and 
think that it may be so. subscriber assent, from the metaphor of signing 
a document; cf. P. L- xi. i8a. 

' > 637 ' ‘of fortune or misfortune so gieat as this must be, news of 
the misfortune will tome first.’ Apparently j^ood and bad aie nouns, 
,and notice must be understood from 1536. 

1538. baits, tiSh'els slowly; from the potion of slopping on a journey 
to or feed honses. Cf. Evelyn’s Diary, Sept. 13, 1677, “Thence 
baiting at Newraaiket ..I slept at Bishops Strotford, and the next day 
home.” Though the first cd. has baits some modern te-xts piint bates= 
abates, an absurd eh.rngc. See G. 

1543. erst, lately ; so P. L. vi. 187, 308. 

; ' 1549. remaining; see 840, note. 

I 560 ' We might take ar = tjiough, and re = yet: 'though far from 
the scene, conc^*rned in the event.’ But perhaps the sense is, that 
.16 they were aj some distance oll^ and therefore could not tell what had 
'h^pened, they would be proportionately ( —ro) concerned to l^car the 
■'llnessengcr’s report. 

1552. and here. The first cd. haw“ and/owi/.” 

1554. needs, is necessary : “there needs no ghost...to tell us this,” 
Hamltt, I. 5. 115. 

‘ • 15S6. distract. So Shakespeare several times, e.g. in Hamlet, IV. 
■’5. a, “she is importunate, indeed distract •” and in Lear, 1^. 6. 288. 

S< 53 » note. 

fX557. the sum, i.e. what ijt all amounts to, the up.shot; cf. Henry 
'‘.j% 111. 6 . 172; “ the sum of all^ur answer is but this.” c(\cumstance^ 
details; cf. i Henry Vl. I. i. 109, “ tl^e circumstance I’ll tell you 
tiote at lar^,” where the*messenger who has just Jbiiounqiid the deailh. 
I of Talbot proceeds to relate how it took place. So Hamlet, v. 2. 2, 
'Jsfomeo, V. 3. *81. 

''1562. Cf. the similar lines in Two G. of Verona, ill. i. 219—20. 

,01570. Xodd compares the scene in the PJectra of Sophocles in 
which the death of Orestef is announced, citing the words of the paeda- 
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cases toe.j»rs,.i85j^.«^ 

sloqu'e^ spfeech. 

i.e. death has done for Samson all that -MSi^j 
J^’ dfr-'but ij^different way. Note how Manoa is inade^W 
0 rord has been so often on his lips (483* 

* i^^4, windyf empty; cf. the Titiut'e of Angs^ ‘‘^hese titf 

Use and win^y,” P.W.w.i’i^ or Uryden: » Exchanging spB 
to obtain The windy satisfaction of the brain.” Pdfcival tax 
metaphor to be that of iwijW/ua ^d, unfertile eggs from which nO j 
are ptte^ced; if so, cf. the CotaiUrion, “From such a mtid 4 
definition^ this, they who expect any of his other arguments ^ 
well hatched, let them enjoy tlie virtue of theif worthy champjig 
P. W. III. 437. The conte.st (cf. conceived, abortive, delivery) 
this probable. „ 

1576—7. An echo, peih.ips of Love's L. I., i. i. loo, loi, 
an envious sneaping frost That bites the tirst-born infants of the sptilig 
Cft the same play v. *.812, and .Shakespeare’s *ist Sonnet, 7 (“ Ape 
first-born flowers”). 

1585. i.e. ‘what brought him among his foes so soon afler| 
refusal to go?’ Manoa luid heard of Samson’s unwillingness; see 

1590—1595. Keightley would a'-sign this speech to the Cho^ 
cf. "we know,” 1592. But M.inoa spc.iks for the Chorus as wa 
himself, and so uses the plural; cf. 1553, “what it was we hearj 
The dialogue has been hitheito between him and the messengerj)^ 
nothing is gained by introducing a fresh speaker. 

1590. The emphasis is on. thyself: till then it had ala'a3ts.^ 
Samson’s enemies who sufl'ereil from his superhuman strength 
that strength has been tinned .against himself. 9^.^ 

1595. relation, report: “hce loues men better upon relalfdoij 
experietfee,” Earle’s Chaificters, p. 58. Cf. the Tempest, V. l 64 
chronicle‘'of day by day. Not a lelation for a breakfast.” So Con, 

Ft. relation retains this meaning; cf. the verb relate va E. 

1596. coceasiens, business; a common nicv»ng, cf. Cymbeline^ 
87, “diligent...tender over ,his occasions,”.i.c. careful ip pc^i^ 

. ik|ict he hag to do. 

‘ 1597. with sun-rise. This line y-nd 1 . ii (cf. "with.iA*;^ 
^m”) enable us to fix the time of the commencement of.O 
J''^JSp 7 — 9 ‘ Samson’s woids at the outset, “ retirin^^l 

pd^iUax noise,” 1. 16. 

' '' i)S99f^itfle.,.dispatched, little business had I dope.'. 
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|i^^^b|ved; fcfc Marti i. tg] "Jc^^htT.Was 

fita/tff Iv. 3 (Praytr-Boek), '"tlusy ate:'arfdd^l 


y^l' -J 


e’l^lscKief.” Cf. mind- projiuse, intend: “ye I 
\ holy Communion.” " I 

j._ -Himtt at. Shakespeare once uses ‘absence at,’ Mc^ 
973,%ut tht*speaker is the. Welshman, Sir Ihyh Evans. ;• 
('.'“Milton’s account of the cataij^fophe, and df t^u building, is' 
In *''*• —?>° ihe building U a ‘'house;” m Quarles’ 

t of Samson, a ‘common hall;’ in S. A., a ‘the.atrc’ ( — this idea 
^SLve been taken from Sandys’ Relation, sec 1634, note—), built in 
[{•'Circle and arranged with .seals in tiers whereon sit only the lords 
[^'ief men of the jPhilislines. Oppo.site them, and ckai of the roof, 
ll^llected the crowd. Samson st.inds in the space between the nobles' 
t the crowd, wltlVhis back to the latleyr. In the middle, probably, 
be diameter of the scini-c^rclc are the two pillais supporting the 
ji: they must be close together, because Samson can enibraei^them 
arms. When the loof f.dls only the loids .lie desiioycd: thc'* 
te, being outside the building, escape: none aie on the roof, 
^ast fndg. Ml 27, nlieie the house is filled with the crowd, 
the roof bt.iis* ,000. And Quarles’ JfiUorie: there the people 
'the hall, and "ilie Koofe Retain'd A leash of thousand more,” 

• 

M. neycr deiinles fiom^the Scriptural nairative without a 
: and his ptiipnse here is this. The Philistine ‘loids’ rejyesent 
iitrtiers of Charles II.: the ‘counsellors’ are the statesmen or 
sans who bioughr about and si^ipoilcd the Restoration: the 
jfs’ are the Anglican clergy. It is on these classes—not on the 
laige—that M. pr.,[)hesies that vengeance will fall; and it 
his meaning plainer that he ventures to vary the account in 

J'—-8. degree. soil. Cf. Of True RRigion, “all sorts and 
of men...may lead it,” .J. ff’'. 11. 516. sort = rank, cf. Mtuh 
't."6, 7: "Leon. Jifow many gentlemen? Messenger.'*'^\\.\.(c'u 
^tj, ajjd none of n^ine.” So the *11110 sceiie, 33. From Fr. 

. sorta, condition, kind; Lat.^rorr. 

^ ban^, i.e. henelies; gf. Cotgravc, “Banc: A bench, banke, 
So pcih.aps ill Macbeth, 1. 7. 6 , “this bank and schom 
*|Folio reading). Bench=K. S. benc^ is a derivative of bat^^ 
dc, word, the jjogiiate French banc being borroyved’ fiinri 
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1611. aloof ...stood, and so escaped; cf. 1. 1659* 

i6n. i.e. ‘it was full noon and the feast was at its height.’ Cf. 
P. L. IV. 564, “at Inglith of noon ” This is a portion of the drama in 
which Mr Edipundson has been able to detect a resemblance to 
Vondel's Samson. 

1616. Cf. the olficci’s words in 1317. ij8. Ii 9 ery; here i* its 
common sen^e of a distiiutivc^dre-.^ for servants; but M. often use»it 
of any kind of clothes, e.g in I.'Al. f>2, P. L. IV. 59^. Originally it 
signified whatever was given (i.e. </< ’iz'errJ) by a lord to his officials, 
whether food, money, or gaiments. Fiom Fr. livrer. Low Lat. liberare, 
to abandon. 

1619. catapin acts, seeG.; -spearmen! 

1620 -21. Cf. 1472. rifled, i.e. rent the .ni (as in Hamlet, II. a, 
509, “the dreadful thunder Doth lend the region”; .Sh.ikespeare uses 
rift both as a traus. and intians. verb; for the former cf. Tempest, V. 
45—for the latter, ll'inler's '/a/e, V. i. 60. 

ib24 —26. i e. he performed every task set before him that did not' 
need eye-sight for its accomplishment. 

1624. vdial was set, i.e. whatt.ver was set. 

1626. heave, lift; .see 197. 

1627. stupendtous, the foim used by M. here and in P. L. X. 35! 

It follows the analogy of woids like copious, delicious where ~ious-. 
French -ieux. l!ut stupendous, like tremendous, is taken straight firoO 
the Ljtin (stupendus, Iremendus), .tiid in each t is ineonect. 

1630—34. See fud;;. xvi. 26. 

1634. arched. Cf. P. L.'‘\. yaC), Nat. Ode, 175. It has bc^n' 
objected th.it the arch w.ts not known at this time to the architects of 
Canaan. 1 suspect, however, that M. icmenibered the account of Gaza 
in .Sandys’ Relation. .Speaking of the buildings that he savf'Sandys 
writes,The liest but lo,w, of rough stone; arched within, and flat on 
the top.’" And again: “On the Norlh-c.ast corner, and summite of 
the hill, are the mines of huge arches sunke low in the earth, aiidi 
other foiv’dations of a stately budding. From whence the last Samfti^. 
conveyed maiblc pillars offan incicdiblc bigne.sse, which he employed 
fh adominj a editain Mosque below in the Valley. I'he yeat(»^da' 
fable this place to have bin the theater of Samson, pulled doul^ di' 
tfi'e head of the Philistims,” Relation, ed. 1632, p. 149. Tri^jitlbn' 
may have pointed to these marble pillars as those which Sisson. 
tugged. M. mentions Sandys in Of Reformation, P. PP..JI. 
probably,?borrowed from him the descriptmn of the rites of Mbloqh'in 
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Ndt.-* 0 (if, toj, P, L. I. 39«. Cf. also Quarles’ Histone (ed. 1631, 
p. 136): 

“Into the common Hall they come: The Hall 
Was large anil faire; I ler arched roofe was all 
Builded with massie stone.’’ 

‘•1637. eyes fastfix^. Cf. Homer’s KOTa ii^t/xoTa jn}fas,//. III. 

tili or Vergil, defixus lumina, 156. It is*not a scry ap¬ 

propriate desci 4 ption of the blind Samson. 

prayed; cf. Judg. xvi. “strengthen me, I pray thee, only this 
once, O God, that I may be at once avenged of the Phihslmes for my 
two eyes.” 

164a. notwithiftit; a mciosis for ‘with gu.ii;’ I.at. no)i uiie. 

1645- atiiaze, see i^Sd. Kor rt/z/nje .as noun, instead of anur.t'ment, 
rf. Nat. Ode, 69, 4 ‘the stais, with deep^ainarc ” .Shake-siicaie has it 
once, Love's Z. I,, it. 246. shike; the tjuibble is intcntion.il. 

• 1646. nerves, see 639. * 

1647—8. The simile is reiicatcd fioni I\ L. vi 195—8. Cf. also 

L. I. *30—2; 

“As when the force 
Of snjiteiiane.in wind tianspoits a bill.” 

Milton seems to have attiiinited cartlKpiakes to the escape of winds 
"pent-up underground. 

'653. or priests. M. may hjve dictatedpriests’; see 182. 

659. the vulgar, \\\^ vulgar. Qu.iiles s.iys: 

“None was left to tell 

The hoirid rliicekes, that tiii’d the sp.itious Hall, 

Whose ruinc.s were lin]iartiall, and slew all.” 

, 1^0. Note tb.at the speaking is left to the Clioiiis. We can 
Undersfand how Manoa would be ciiislied for a while .it what he had 
•heard; he is silent till 1 . 1708. Cf. Macbe{Ji, iv. 3. 210, 2rt, “grief 
iti]|at*does not sjieak Whispers the o’er-fraiight heart.” Till; proverb 
'llltid— eura leves loqiinnlui, tnujores stupent. 

■ 'l66i—3. living or dying, i!e. in his life and death alilv. fulfilled^ 
the work; a natural refleclion on the p#rt of the Choius at such a 
nfc^ent : Ihfy expected tffat the event would lead 1% the deliverance S)f 
ilsfoel.from the Philistine yoke, but w^.ire not told that it did. Rather, 
Wo^d the Israelites in i Sam. iv. hard presseil by the Philistiifts. 
Agaid, historic.illy, it was not true that Samson had, in hisJife, freed his 
country; ntpr was it “foretold” of him that fie should: the Angel only 
toid, “he shall begin to deltver Israel,” Judg. xiii, 5. See 1 . 38. 
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6 ^ 0 C‘'Auft. Cf. /SX^irrw, specially said of the gods distracting, oi^ 
perverting the minds of men; e.g. in Odyssey, 
iBasrdtwv p\dtj/e 0p^*>ar. Cf. the compounds / 3 Xa^^pw>,‘ 


!68o, Hnwretitigiy, see G. 

■fhe •.eiftiment summed up in the proverbial sa3ring— 
^tusperderevuU deDuntatprtus.%fond, foolish; cf. 2 j8, 8h. 

i.e. ‘either left altogether without sense, or left to a repiubaW 
mil^t is, ‘given up to perverse-thinking minds.’ “Reprobate, 
^'occurs twice in his piose works; cf. the Animadversions, P. IV, 
78, and 0 / Tru^Reliywn, “it cannot be imaginetl that God would 
ri^.uch painful and zealous labourers in his Church to damnable, 
fi'dnd a reprobate sense,” P. W. ii. 512. So “reprobate con-' 
VCe” in Churfk Cov. ii. iii. The* word is from Romans i. 28, ’ 
^.gave them over to approbate mind,” where the Greek word 
(fe original, iSdei/ios, signifies ‘ tested and rejected as simiiou-s^’ The 
^ of the A. V. gives an alternative rendering—“a mind void of, 
pient”—ana this is the idea that M. follows. , 

'§^ 7 —1707- Masson interpiets these lines os an allusion to Milton’s ■ 
‘case. He toif had been “given for lost:” when the Restoration 
j^'his enemies might have thought that his work was done: yet he 
l^vived, and m three great poems proved himself still vigorous and. 

Cf. 162, and P. L. ill. 51—55. 

1^2. dragon, serpent. 

but as. Some texts print ^and not as.’ The change spoils 
motional contrast: Samson’s coming was like that of a snake, 
SKilfAt onslaught like an eagle’s swoop (Thyer). The first simile 
W.also to the Philistines: they were ranged round the tl^atre like, 
perches, viltatic, see G. 

cloudless thunder. “ It is prodigious,”says Sir Thomas Browne,'' 
wave thunder in a clear gky,” Vulgar Errors, bk. ii. v. ITie: 

often allurkd to in classical writers. Cf. Hof^, Odes iti 
Diespiler,^gni corusco nSbs/a divide Plentmque, pet)^ 
V Egit cquos volucremqqfe currum. So VergH, G. 

Lucretius disbelieved in such thunder, VI. 247, 400.^, •. 
in for, considered. Cf. P. L. ii. 14, “I give not Heatv^' 
i Geoige Herbert, The Churel^ Perch, "who say, ,c«j 5 t- 
Ve for lost.'’a See also the fVintePs Tale, UU 
^^”',i.e. r^on i^to be^gst. 
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1699—PI'")'* tells the story of the Pheenix in some 
detail; cf. Holland's translation, 1601: “when hee (the bird) groweth 
old, and begins to decay, he builds himsclfc a nest with the twigs and 
branches of the Cancll or Cinamon, and Fr.inkincense trees: ai|d when 
hee hath tilled it with all sort of sw'eet aioniaticall sp^es, yieldetl^up 
his life thereupon...of liis bones and inairow iheie biccdeth at first aS it 
were a little woinie: which afteiwards proieth to bc^a pretie bii 3 . 
And the tiisl thing that this yong new h'a:ni.\ doth, is to performe tl^, 
obsequies of the foinier I’hienix late deceased,'' vol. 1 . p. 27J. This 
explains the lefercnccs in self-begotUn, 1699, and aiky womb, 1705. 
There are dilTeieiit veiMons of the legend. See S^r Thomas Browne’s 
Vulgar Jinvji, III. xii. Of couisc, the ahusion is heie an anachro¬ 
nism, such as we have had at 1. 150 and 11. 500, .toK 

1700. 7 vood\; see the EfitaJ'hiuiii Dantonti, i8d, 187 (quoted in 
next note). Tlic commoner tradition .spealisof a single tree. Cf. Lyly’s ' 
EuphtHs, “as there is but one I’hisnix 111 the woild, so there is but one 
tree in Arabia, wherein slie buyldeth;” and Florio: “ Kasin, a tree itJ,V 
Arabia, wlieieof there is but one found, and upon it the Phoenix sits.’*--' 
Cf. "sole Arabian tree,” rhenix and the Turtle, embost, see G. 

•1 

1701. that no iocaitd knows, because there is never more than. ' 

one alive at a time. Unica semper at is, says Ovid, Amor. ll. vi. 5.^,' 
which M. imitates in the Epitaphium, t86, 187 : ‘ 

Littora longa Arabum et siAlantes bahama stfva. 

Has inter Pha'nix, divina aios, unica terns. 

Cf. " that sole bird,’’ P. L. V. 272, and the Tempest, ill. 3. 23. 

1702. holocaust, see G. 

1703. Notethat the simile ends with 1702 : in 1703, and thenceforth, 
Viituc is the subject, the stiucture being: ‘Virtue though dcpresse(^*'d©es, 
like the J'hoenix, revive Irom her own ashes, being most vigorous when 
deemed mpst unactive; aiiG though Viitue's body dies, her fame Jiyes 
on a secular bird.’ 

her. In P. L. V. 273, 274, as in Pliny, the Phccnix is a male bird."' 
^f., howt^er, the passage from Etiphiiet in thS note on 1700, and that, 
the Epitaphium at 1781. So .sometimes in Shak»,peare,'t|.gi 
Sonnet 19, ‘^urn the long-lived lihoenix in her blood." Here the btld-’ 
is timinine to .suit the compai ison witli \Krtue. 

teemed, brought foith. tor the active use of teem cf. youngestdeentiH 
in Hat. Ode, 240, and P. A. vii. 454. So Maibeth, iv. 3. 176, yifaL 
What is the newest grief? Posse. Each minute teems a new ohei*’.' 

1704— g, then-.^hen. The d^onstrativc gives emphasis; of. 
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Com. 188, “They left me then, when the grey-hoorled even....” Pope 
uses the same device; cf. the Epilogue to the Satires, i. 97, “ There 
where no passion, pride or shame transport.” 

1706—7. her...her, viz. Viitue’s; sec t7o.s, note, secular, lasting 
for sacJla or centuries. Pliny says, “hee (the Phoenix) liveth 660 
yeaAs more flbmmoi^y 500 years was the period assigned. 

•1709. i.e. just as there is no time,|o there is scarcely any reason, 
for lamentation? quit-acquitted; cf. i Cor. xvi. 13, “quit you like 
menj” and Lear, ii. i. 32, “Now quit you well.” 

,1713. sons ^Ca////u> = Philistines; cf. Amos, ix. 7, “Have not I 
brought up...the Pliilistines from Caphtor?” Most scholars identify 
Caphtor with Crete Secansg the Philistines are called Cherethites in r 
Sam. XXX. 14—r6, Zephauiah ii. 5; .ind ‘Cherethites’ cannot well 
signify anything %it Cretans. Cf. the, .Septuagint in Zeph. ii. 5, 
'irdfXKKor Kpijrwv, and F.zek. xxv. 16, iCoXoOpciou Kp/^ras We know 
also that the population and civihz.ition of Crete weie .Semitic before 
Greek influence prevailed; .and for the Semitic origin of the I’hilTstines, 
see p. 67. Another view (based on Gen. x. 13, 14) is that Caphtor 
was somewhere in the Delta of Egypt. Ancient tradition confused 
Caphtor with Capp»Iocia. 

1714—6. See 1661, note. 

1719—*0. Se% 1665, note. 

1723. noth/ng but well, i.c. lathing but what is well. 

'1726—7. Cf. “laving stream,” 7 ’. E. l. 280, and Com. 8jSi “to 
, irabathe in ncctared lavers.” lovers, see G. 

" 1728. with lohat speed; supply / ittn. 

1729. not in plight, not in a condition to; plight, see G. 

* 71 ®— 3 ' See Judges, xvi. 31. si hut, alluding to the custom at 
Jewishftimerals by which “ all the near relations of the deceased came to 
the house in their mourning dress, and sat (lown upon the j^ound in 
' silence; wliilst in another part of the house were heard the* voices of 
Aouraers, and the sound of instruments, hired for the puqiose” 
(Todd). Cf. what Sir TIjpmas firowne says of the funeral,gi^stoms of- 
the'Jews, Hydrotapliia, ch.ap. I. 

ohsequy, /uneral ceremony, see G. 

, * 73 S' laurel...palm, as syiidjols of victory. The laurel, being “ever- 
. gtiwn,” is also emblematic of undying fame; cf Lyc. l. 

■'■7736.. trophies, cf. IIPen. ti8, “Of turncys and of trophies hung.” 
The custom, of hanging trophies over the tomb of a warrior belonged 
to the age of Chivalry. 
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* 737 « “narrative, history. So'we 

the Saints, and Drayton and others named their poefic 

eminent persons their Legends” (Keighlley). Cf. ChaucefV'^ 4 ***^ 

Goode Women. But the sense ‘f-xlse story’had become thdjj^slwe' 
when M. vm)te ; cf. Of Pretatica! bpntopacy, “ fragments of old'^^^-‘ 
ologics and legends, to distract and stagger ll^f; niulthudei- 

From Let. ie^ojuia, things woriliy of being iea<l. , 

lyric song, i.c. songs of vietory such as we have irfthe Bib!^^^|^ 
that of Deborah ami B.iralc, yi/i'};. v , and David’s in t .Sam. 

In tijp Revised V. the poetical chai.icter of these pass.ages is'’'^^ 
emphasized than in the A.V. lodd reiiiinds Us nl I'lndars 

17^1 - 2. This is the honoui that Dalila pionf.sed heiscif, 

1745. Conijiaic llie moralising veises—lepialed from one plsf^ 
the olhei —with nliich Euripides ends the/Vi/iv/,.., .Pm/ii, AndronM^^ 
and Helena, inipicssing on the audience that the uajsof 1 ‘rovidenc^# 
inscrutable. ‘Jnscnitable,’indeed, says*i\l., Mnii 'till always for*^ 
best.’ •'It wa.s the sum of Pope’s philo.sopihy in the Jiisay on Masfi 
“One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right.” 

1746. dispose, dispensation; i.e. in the same sense as disposition^^ 

Cf. Church Gov. 11., ‘‘tlie arbitiaiy and illeg.d dispose of any onni>J 
may be called a king,” P. W. ii. 502. .Sh d espu.nc has 
dispose,” 7 'wo G. of Verona, ii. 7. 86j iv. i. 76. Cf. P. R. ill. ; 

1749. to hide hts face, i.e. in sign of displc.tsuie; cf Psalm 1 
“Thou liidcsl thy face, they are trounicd;” and Ps. .'cxx. 7. WSil 
the coilverse frequently : ‘’God he merciful unto us nid bless us^ 
shew us the light of his countengnee,’’ Ps. Isvii (i'layer Book). 

1751. in place. Most editors say ‘in this pl.ne-.’ ‘here;’ 
meaning might be ‘liy his presence:’ God had been piC'Cnt t^ 
ijainson, (cf. 1719. 1720). .Shakcspeaie uses the phiase scieialtir 
always ynth the sense ‘present,’ e.g. ‘‘here’s one in |ilace 
pardon,” ,Mcasure for d/.,* v. 504; “as firmly .is you yourself we 
in place,’’ 'Paining of the Shrr.o, l. 2. 157. 

r 7 S.S- servants, M.nnoa and thfc Chorus : but it $hould..a 
•true of the* audience, that they too are “pmged” hi l\iov 
y^hat M. had wiitdai in the Prejace as to tfie aim of lra|re 4 y.^i^ 
‘•exemplifies^y lepresenting MaiMa and the Chotiis as subrajt^ 
''Sif^edly, after doubts and distiess of niiifd, to the deciecs*of prdj 
’ the conventional view of the close of a tragedyjtv*^ 

■gijahirig,” says Blount, (Slossographia, “is calm and 
. fea^Ehlirad turbulent.”. 
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ycquiSUon, somcUiing gained; see G. 

of any strong agitation of the mind. In Shakj- 
niu^ more' often implies violent grief tlian, as now, violent 
anjger., ‘Cf. 7 tius, i. 106, “ A,mother’s tears in passion for her son.’* 

The final departure of the Chorus from the stage was 
t^oSBs or c^P/mSos. That the concluding words should be 
spoKe&by them, and not by one of the ^-hnractcis, was n convention of 
Greek- tragedies ; the only extant examples to the contrary being the 
Ag^^iution and J'louuf/iciis Vtncitii, 



ADDENDUM. 


Preface, «S-*-27. Since the note on this passage was writtett 
have learnt, from a second inspection of tlie Milton MSS. at Trinity 
College, that the subject of Christ’s Passion was one of those on 
which, Milton contemplated building his great epic. The eSfry 
“ Chrhim Patkns" occurs in the list of schemes, with two or thfeej 
lines of comment roughly sketching out the everts suitable for treat¬ 
ment. 

With regard to the Greek tragedy which Milton,,in accordance with 
the belief long entertained by schohars, attiibuted to Gregory Naziaiueh, 
it would appear from Kruinbacher’s recAitly published Gesehichte der’ 
Byzantenuchen Litteratnr (1891) that the (ierinan critics who have 
discussed the authorship of the play are .agiced that it cannot possibly 
have been written so early as the third or fouith century: wherefore’the 
claims of Apolbnaiius aie no more valid than those^pf Grcgoiy. ■ i ;', 

On the several grounds of language, metre and style the CArisikih 
now assigned to the twelfth ceiiturj*' a.d. ; but the pioblem of itfr 
authorship remains .is insoluble as before. The editor of the plajr in, 
Teubner’s Bibliotheca Suiploruin Alhiii Aej'i, Dr Branibs, argues^ju. 
favour W the IJyzaiitine wiiter, Theodorus Prodroinus (1143—.ix^)‘j; 
and the same critic in an earlier treatise on the subject qaote(|'v|ii 
number of noteworthy parallels between the undoubted works''of 
Prodromus and the Chrutiif. But this view was afteiwards sh^wn 'tb 
be untenable, for a variety of reasons, mainly meliical, by Pa^e^r 
aVLhtxgllVifuer Studicn, 1886, pp. 282—314). Another Byzantine.oti 
whom th^ composition of'the Chrutii^ has been gratuitously faltlefed 
is Joannes Tzclzcs (bom about iiio). All this, however, iaijltletjp 
guesswork: and the only thing which^may be accepted with tolttibld 
•fcertaint/is’that the play was written in the ilvclfth cenliii)—by whoib 
vg; know nut, andfimid the maze of Byzantfbe authoi- ail' never likfly 
to know. !br Krunibachcr glvi% an interesting analysis of th^ ptfcil 
(Pf • 35^“358)» while the editor, Df Branibs, tracef the, 
extracts to their diiferent sources. 
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ahjectf i 6 g, brought low hi estate; a rare use, but cf. P. L t. 312, 
“abject and lost la;^ these.” The Aiw E. D. quotes Tindalc, ; Cor, 
vti, 5 , “He that comfortith the abiectc”=*‘thosc that an- cast down" 
(ih the A. V.). More commoriy ‘cast off,’ i.e. degiadecl, is the sense. 

^ abyss, 501; Lat. abyssus, Gk. if^wo-os—from a, iieg prefix^ and 
)Sl«r(r6», depth (akin to K. bathos). '1 he oldest forms in E. were abime 
^^'abysme, from Er. abisme=Lo'N Lat. abyssimiis, ‘the lowest depth,’ 
Iqi irri^lar superlative of abyssus. M. alw.iys uses abyss, Shak. always 
abj^sibt) cf. Tempest, 1. 2. 50, Somut 112. Abyss, like abysm, was 
spedaily said of “the gicat deep, fcelicved in the old cosmogony to be 
beneath the earth;’ thence applied vaguely to ‘the infernal regions,’ 
‘M,’ e.g. in l\ L. I. 658, II. 4C^, 518. Cf. Antony ami Cleopatra, 
147. “ the abysm of hell.” 

.ijaceident, 612, a medical term for “an occurring or unfavourable 
sy 4 ijtom.” The Am E. D. quotes liora Gale's Antidotarie, 1563, 
“Tljya Vnguent...dothe remoue diucrs .accideiites and sicknesses.” 

^scribing an outbreak of the ‘sweating sickness’ in 1485 says, 
’^therc began...a disease then new; which by the acculents .and fanner 
;bereof,they call the sweating sickues.s,” Hisl. of lien, VII. p. 12 (Pitt 
Pjps'ildi)* So in Of Reginun of Health, “despi.se no new accident in 
^pot'J^y.” Here the sense is more than ‘symptom:’ ‘pain’ or 
is implied. 

ij^5, from Latiafjrww/tosmfcdi.eval aegnisium; cf. 
|tal. Commonly active in .sense=the .action of getting; cf. 

sFaylol) Holy Living, 1650, “a.ssist their- endeavours in tl|p 
loq^istiof vertues.” For the passive use=a thing acquired (as here), 
;f. BanwW,-1677, “ in the gifts of fortune, or in,the acquisls of industry.” 
!n tbe latter sensC the forns aegnest is more usual; cf. Bacon’s ffiRoiy 
fHett. VU„ “new acquests are more burton than strength,” p. 90, and 
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participle aeauisite^icq\i^'-a^ 

Sead/ fPdjfiJ'^ood education and acquisite wisdoi»',o»^'»*^m«ef 
thefcul(,"'A IF. II. H4. See the A^ew E. D, 

■ ^at^anUan, 134, from Lat. adamanieus, hard aa ac^m 
‘invincible,’ from a, ncjj. prehx, and Sa/ideif, t» 
applied to Ihe^liardest iron, or sitel, or stone. ^ In E-'a^a " 
lij .the diamond, (ii) the load|‘one, magnet. For (i) cf." 

aii adamant harder than Hint,” wheie the Hebrew word 
liamond; for (ii) cf. Mtdsummtr A'. D. it. i. “yr 
lard-hcarted adamant;” and Tioiltis, in. j. 186, “true.,.« 
ufamant” Commonly the adjective in E. is adamaulhu. 

address, 729, lit. ‘to nmke stiaiglit:’ fro.n “O^F. 

[Ate Lat. addnciiare, from Lat. diieUiint, straight” (Mayhew and§ 

For the sense ‘prepaicd,’ ‘ready,’ cf. Jit/ms C. ifl. i. 29, “he 
dress’d; press near,” and i //,•«. ir. iv.^4. 5, “„„r navy is’add 
? advise, 328, consulcr; often rellesivc. like the Fr. s'aviseri 
A. V. in I Cfirott. xxi. n, “advise thyself what word I shall 
where the Genevan Hible, 1562, has “.advise thee,” while the 
V. substitutes “consider.’ Cf. <ru'r'/«///,7//= consideration : “I 
of tlv Philistines upon advisement sent him awdy,” r CArott, 
and ‘to take ad\ice’ = to delibemte, e.g. in yude. xix. so. 
of it, take advice.” , 

allay, 550. 'I'liree separate verbsiluave become meiged in 
(i) allm'=\.S. al.ej'an, -to cause to he down,’ and so metap 
‘to quell;’ (ii) allay = 0 . E. ale^,;eii ‘to lighten,’ from O. E 
Lat. allevtare; (in) allay, or 'itlloy, ‘to mix,’ from O. F. 
alayer, Lat, alligare. being sniiil.ii in form -thus (ii) and. 
both spelt aleggen in the 14th cent.—and sense, they weib" 
confounded; peibaps when M. wrote some distinction be 
was still jccognised. 

. amain, 637, 1304, is an intensive word, emphasising thia^flH| 
r shut amain,’as in Lye. in, is to shut^vith force; to ‘come anu 9 | 
..pome vsi* speed. Cf. a Maccabees, xiL *2, “The en'^^fl|| 
t^ten with fear.jdled ama»i;” so often in.Shak. e.g. in^^U 
i',*- f””" f®'' (Jiaking amajn to us.” 

j^^ver; from the root svhence iiiyat, mggjtus. 

^\_dmber, 720, ambergris; amber was applied to two distiujln^^H 
substance that is secret^ in the spertt^il^nHH 
trpj^cal. seas—the colour a^y or^grey) 
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gritt-^e iieixTii ^ie/jaune. ■ Amiergrit (as this vetw shoWs) was n^ea 
■|? l^^to^s^Ct^Cotgrave, “Ambergris; Amber ^ece,.pr gj:^y.,^ 
Itinde of Ambci) iisod in perfumes.” Al^ ^ c^l^ety^ ■ 
34^' and George Herbert, The Odour, “as amber-i^tiM,. 
scent unto the t.'.ster.” Even wines, were perium^ with* 
■iti^^^^w^bnt^nd Ffclcher, 'Jhe Custom of the Country, “Be StCte 
;t^^l;g[^|gpt);^ 0 ...ambere(^ all.” TIi.- hllli^lnilPP UMC litncf I’r'irrrnnf xirliAn 

.otS 


Tile suli'.^nce w.is most fragrant when 
ol?en find the word wiitten amher-gteese, amber-grease, 
^^eeee oj amber; a “populai etyinolngy’’ of^/« which explains ' 


Vi S 78 > stfi*' stronger word in eaily E. th.in now. Cf, Wyclif, " 
[ivjh ‘.‘fhei shufn nol,.iiioyi‘ in al myn lioeli niounleyn.” Shak. 
[OSes it in this cinphatir ^i.i-e, 'to lnol^‘^t,’ ‘to h.xnn;’ cf. fu/ius < 
Jl3. 'ss, II. I.*160. So «;/;/,/ri/wa'^ injury, Macbeth, v. i. 84. 
^^noier is from anot (cf. mod. h’t iiiiiiii), foinii'd fioiu Lat. in odio, 
j)hrase est mihi in odio. In O. E. ne also find ffoj'r=^arm, 
“ajto grieve, to harm ; .see M.iyhew and SUi .it, ^fld. E. D. 

*3*5> buffoons, so c.illed bec.iuse they pi.icliscd odd gesticu- 
^.hnd antics, like clowns; or pci haps from their patch-work 
r^hich might* be dcsciiheil as i7;//<(‘=fint.istic. Bacon says, 
^-masques not be long; they ha\c commonly been of fools, 
I^Utics,” Of ,Mas.iUtS. 60 “antic Death” in l J/en, FI, IV. 

. 373 - Some editors mtorpret a/'/'oiiit ‘to blame, cenjure;’ 
no evidence th.nt the word evci boie any such sense. The 
^piUustration in Ilaiinglon’s Nugci Antujuie, j. 48—“If anye of 
fi|pts be in me, 1 besceclie your loid.sliipp appoint them to my 
Tt(-state"—is no illustration at all. ’Ihere appoint obviously 
lay to the account ol, impute to.’ The sense ‘arrange, 
ems to us to suit the context li(.ic,,and to be suppt^ted by 
^e from the Aieopagitica quoted in the note. * 

is8i. Here in the usual sense of the place where arms 
ft sometimes ^ collective noun signifying armou^,^e.g,- in 
>- “celestial armoury, shields, ^lelms, and spears,” an^d in 
“this is art her armoury, her munieftm, hesartillery,^ 
So Spensei, F. Q. i.'i. ay. Perhaps originally fiott 
iMfirtes, though treated as a derivative of armour, and speft* 
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and again, “this work will ask as many more officials," P. II. 73, 
76. So Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 14, “it asketh some, 
ftnowledge to demand a question not impertinentand Shak. Rich, IT. 
It. I. 159, Midsummer N. D. i. a. I’j. Ask is from a root signifying 
‘desire,’ ‘wish;’ cf. cognate Geim. heischen, to demand. 

assassinate, 1109, implies in modern R. ach;al muMer; in earlftr E. 
it sometimes tore the less einp^jatic sense ‘to wound or harm grievpualy,’ 
especially by treacherous means. C'f. betrayed in tlfis line; cf. .also 
P. L, XI. 2 i 8, 419, “who to iitrpiise One man, assassin-like, had levied 
war.’’ The A'eio E. D. instances Massinger’s Roman Actor, II. i, 
“Sufficient For thee that dost assassinate my soul.’’ Derived, says 
Skeat, “h'rom Arab, hashtshnt, drinhcis of hashWi, the name of a Sect 
in the 13th century; the ‘Old Man of the Mountain’ roused his fol¬ 
lowers’ spiiits by help of this dunk, and sent then* to stab his enemies, ■ 
esp. the leading crusadeis.” Haditsh, the drug, is made from a'kitui''' 
of hemp. ” 

afsay, 392, 1623; M. alw.ays uses this form; and in Spenser and Sht^^.' 
it is commoner th.xn essay. lu moilern E. asiay is only u-sed of testing 
metals. O. F. assai was a variant of mfl/—Cat. exaginni, a weighinilit 
trial of exact weght. A medial x in Latin often.became ss in FKtt[6h; 
cf. essaim=exameii. 

as\waj^e, 627; cf. swage, 184. 1®. alu.iys wriffs them with'w; so 

Spensei (e.g. F. Q. I. 3 5), and Cowley, “the dog-star’^thirst asswa^"" 
(’J'fie Garden). Cf. the A. V. in fob \vi. 5, “Though I speak, my 
is not asswaged." Fiom O. F. assouagter, to make sweet (i.e. Lat. 
suavis), and so relieve, ligiilefc. ' *' 

ay me, 330, is the O. F. aymi, alas foi me! Cf. Ital. ahimL, S^iaa. 
ay de mi, (jV. OLfjLOi. Colgrave has, “A): oh; aye me; (aii Intqijection 
expressing sence of jiaine, or of smait).” In the Manipulits, 
expres^n is tieatcd as a noun: “a.yim, pru-iagtitm.” Cf. Lye\ 563154. 

baffled, 1237; Nares baffling as “originally a punisfiiSmj: pf 

infamy, indicted on recreant knights, one part of which was hiun^gf 
them up^Jjy the heels.” Cf. .Spensei:, F. VI. where the mdttO Qf 
canto (fs.ays, “Turpine is b^ffuld,’’ the piocess being described in'M. if, 
(fHe by tjje heelfc.s him hung upon liec,*And baffuld^o.’’ IaiAt it 
signified to treat contemptuous!^; cf. M. 111 7 'ke Likeliest Means, 

#111 not be gulled and baffled,” P. ill. 19. Skeat dertv®’**'®'®® 
Lowland Scotch bauchle, to vilify, a Scandinavian word: others hrona 
Fr. bafouer. Sec Trenclfs English Past and Present, s.v,^ . 

kait, 1338; from Icelandic bfta, to bite* the causm verb being ieita. 
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to malc’e to bite; so that ‘to bait' horses is to make them eat. The 
Iceland sound ei commonly appears as at or ay in modem E. Cf. 
hail! from Icelai^. heill, used in greetings. In modern E. bait)& n 3 t 
a very dignified word, but a 17lh cent, jioet could use it; cf. Donne’s 
Progres?oJ the Soul, desciihing the passage of a soul to Heaven: "She 
stays not in the*Air...<i^c bails not at the Moon,” i.e. does not slop 
the/e. . 

bedrid, 579{*cf. Cotgrave, “Cliniiiue: one that is bedred; or so 
sick that he cannot rise.” From O. K. bed-reda, or nda, or ryda (see 
Stratinann, ed. Biadley), i.e. a bed-nder, ‘one who can only ride on a 
bed, not on a horse:’ hence an infirm person. The CathoUcou (1483) 
has, “Bedered-man,‘or woiu.in. Deiiimbens, chmeut, chtuca." Cf. 
Chaucer, Sompnoures Tate, 261, ‘‘bedred upon a couche lowe he lay.” 
IH' the Animadversions M. spe.rKs of ‘‘an overworn and bedridden 
argument,” P, IV, lll. 69- Bedridden, the usual form in prose, may 
have been treated as a p. p.; tffc en being the verbal suffix of the passive 
■ p. ^ Philologists do not aceejit Ma.x Muller’s derivation from the 
Norte word, A’-fl';io'„ = incliaiited. 

■’ blandish, 403; rare before the end of the l.isl cent.; Johnson said 
that he had not ntiliccd it in any jilace besides this line. But cf. 
Cbaiieer, Persones Tale, ‘‘eck if he llatere or blaundcsshe more than 
him Oughtc” (Aldine ed., 111. 29*2). Cotgrave has, ‘‘Blandisseur: A 
blandisher, glower, soother.” Not used by Shakespeare. Middle E. 
bltStndisscn=iO.¥. blandtr=\aX. i/andiri. 

blank, 47r, confound; the Ncio E. D. quotes Cotgiavc, ‘‘Confutcr 
ilh tesmoing, to disgr.ice, confound, isiiu/le, blaiiLc him.” Cf. the 
adjective Wa>/^' = dismayed, P. L. ix. S90, ‘‘astonied ..and bl.ink;” and 
the cqjloquial phiases ‘blank confusion,’ ‘blank terror’ etc. Etymo¬ 
logically the vb. blank—blamh, or blench, i.e. to make lohile, Fr. blanc. 
Cf. ffamlet, ill. 2. 230, ‘‘blanks the face of joy” = makes it pate. 

bAze, 528, to proclaim abroad, as in Arc. 74. Cf. Mark L 45, “to 
'piiblish it much, and to bla/e abroad the matter;” or Borneo, iii. 3. 
'i5«^ “Till we can find a time, "Po bla/.e your marriage.” Jlie notion 
,of the.word is ‘amiouncing publicly,’ as by blowing a trunipef; cf. A. 

blow. Gem*, blasen. Other cognatdi arc dllare, blast, 
nj/ar^MSsproclamation, Hamlet, i. 5. 'it. 

, bravery, 717, finery; not elsewhere in M., but cf. Taming of B.e 
jv. 3. 57, “ scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.” Cf. 
the wider-sensey ostentation:’ “That know no other Content but 
wealth, brauery, and the Towne-Pleasures,” Earle’s Characters (Arbor’s 
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jed.)y.p. -y|. ,^^«w(verb)=make fine, !tamm£' of 
"isS,“ "thbti.bast braved many men” (said to the (ailotV. -.i 

btiganeHne, iiao, a coat of mail, formed of scales or plat^lb^ metal 
WiK^p'piii^, sewed on canvas or linen; “very pliant upto, and .^ie' 
for (}jp-body” (Cotgiavc). See Jeitmiuh xlvi. 4, and li. 3, “Ihatj^Aefb- 
.Uiii^lf up in his brigandino.” Strictly O. F. bi'igandfAev^^i^^^^ct 
Tor a b'rigand^a. foot-soldier in O. K. 

: .bruttt, 583. Not elsewhere in his poems, and only once in'lSj^t 
Ceriel. 11. t. 117, “in the biunt of smenteen battles.” It im^. 
first'shock or onslaught; cf. CbiiirA (jW,, “We Unow your mi 
'fight, when the quiver of >uiir arguments., after the first brant 
•empty,” Z’. W. ii. 464. So Sherwood’s Di't., “fie abode the.' 
it. II m a ettdurl Ic hazard. It en a /«■ piquci and 
■“Brunt of a daiinger, eiCoi‘\se.’' A ScandinaviJtn word, 

:Panisb brynde, heat, passion; cf; Gothic biiitiuin, to hufrA 
-Princ{'>‘les, ist ser. 242); bii)n itvelf is cognate, the r being mis; 

'hy the metathesis so rommon with that letter. 

cataphracts, 1619, cavalry, the horses as well .ts the men be 

• in coats of mail, .lecoiding to the desciiplion in 1 '. K. ill, 31 
from KardipiKtKTos. Cf. the note by Servius on .fEr,j’id, xt. 770,' 

Todd: Cataphraiti eqiiilcs duuntur, qrii ,/ tpa jerro muniti 

• eguos similiter muHdoi habent. Cataphra,! could also mean ‘a’ 
mail,* as though horn Arara^pdsrijr, whenic metaphorically 'U' 
tion;’ -f. Feltham’s Resolves, "Virtue is a cataphiact...in vain we a 
one Limb, while the other is without a delence.” Sometimesri 
was confused with catarait; cf.- Sidney’s Apologie, “if you be 
ncere the dull-maKing Cataptuact of Xiliis," Aiber’s cd. p. 7*^ 

chafe, H46, fiet, jiassion; r.are a.s noun, but once in S 
Antony, I. 3. 85. The verb, especi.illy in the p. p., is co 
a Sam. xvii. 8, “they be chafed in their minds." So Hent^\ 

^I. 1*3, III. 1. *06.. From O. F. chaujer=\j!s.\.t Lat. calefart^ 

-Its'etymology is well illustijted in George Herbert's Ck 
/“he that .lets Another chafe, may warm him at his fire. 

champion, 556, 705, 1150, lygi. In each of these , 

^i 6 n bears fits oltf' half-legal sense of the combatant who 
J. trial battle to decide the justice of a cause. ‘C^ 

;‘^l^fafimpion: A Champion; one that fights a publick.c' 
^wpeik'.'tir^imother mans, quarrell;” and Shak. AWs Wd 
‘•jJ‘&ii^'/n;die..cl^pion Honour on my part.” IatHiS;pl 
'tlis.chi)^o|iSof ^<p,'e4use:df God.agaijt^ Oa^n,i'.Ct2^.r 
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from Low Lat. campio, the derivation of which is shown by Du Cange: 
t Campienes qui it^campum descendutU et duello seu uumonituhia dtccr- 
taut. 

colour, 901, pretext. Cf. Shak., Julius Casar, ii. 1. 49, and 
Antony, 1. 3. 34, “.seek no colour for your going.” So Cowley, “can 
giv9no reason o 9 colouM..for what he does,” Of Avarice. 

concernments, 969, concents, business; cf. Church tdcro., “I have 
determined to fiiy up...the honest liberty of free speech, where I .shall 
think'it available in so dear a concernment as the Church’s good,”/’. W. 
II. '474. Dryden speaks of “under-plots or by-concernments,” Dram. 
Poesy,. 56. More often concernment is used in the singular, with the 
sense ‘importance.’ Of Ctjwley, “to receive an obligation of so near 
concernment without returning some ni.rrks of acknowledgment,” Essays, 
p. 15; or Jeremy Tiylor, Rule of Conscieiice, i. 1, “in things of great 
concernment we pray God to conduU our choice.” 

' fonnive, 466, be long-suffering; cf. the H'inlcr\ Tale, IV. 4^694, 
“i^ef gods do this year connive at us.” In modern E it always has the 
bad sen^e of permitting soinetlnng wrong. Cotgiave gives both mean- 
*ui^; “Conniver: To winke at; suffer, tolerate, bc.ire with;” and 
.“O^l^vence: A ccsjnivence, or winking at; a sufferance, toleration, 
"peim^sion, a seeing, and not seeing (by consent).” In Of Reformation 
M. 'I^ses “the constancy of ou/nobility and Commons of England, 
'whose calm and tempciate connivance could sit still and smile out the 
StoAny bluster of men,” P. W. II. 406. From Fr. conmver-='La.t. con- 
•f^verej to clo.se the eyes at, overlook; cf. I-at. coumvenlia. 

• erase, 571; a strong word; cf. Co 4 gravc, “Acciazer: To break, 

burst,.craze, bruise, crush.” From Swedish krasa, to break in pieces, 
'Fr. coming from the same source; cognates are crash, crack, 

creqik.- * 

'erside, 700, is always used by M. in some one of the senseswif Lat. 
efudt/i’. viz. undigested, cf. Com. 480: or unripe, cf. Lyc. 3,*“ berries 
hgrsIV.and crude;” or raw, cf. P. L. vi. 511, “the originals of nature 
in th^ crude conception,’' i.e. ifnwronght state. ElymologiMlly rerw 
ead'emde are akin, from tSe base apv; cf. Lat. ernor. * 

• (^, Lat. decre^ilus, noise-less, i.e. moving quijtly like aa 
gld tpais; .and so ‘aged.’ Cotgrave l&s “Decrepite: Decrepit, very 
oldf.'wboae caSdle is almost burfft out.” 

deksure^ 1036. More complimentary then than now; cf. Sherwood's 
Diet. (1630), “Demure. Modeste; honteux." * In modern E. it rather 
impliM ^f-consAous modtsty. Derived from O. F. de niiirs=o{ 

V. M. ikj. 10 
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monnenr, i.e>'’'good manners: mvrs, mod. F. .-Cf 

-Tbcmnsical term tferoMr generatty, tteta| 


i^(Si«,?liyH^'mcteo{)oie to a plain song or given melp^. ■? __^ 

v.^yl^'i’ailer the angel had told his message in plain 
joined in descant.” Blount, Glossof^'raftfiia, 

■^^‘Dcwant, to fun division, or variety with the voice, upOB'^ 

•ig^und, in true mca.sure; to sing olT on a ground. 'TraS,, 
.Metaphor to paraphrasing ingeniously upon any aflectiyi^'j 
.'Samson think's that Ilnrapha has come to ‘paraphrase’ on 
' diseomfil, 469; more commonly liisccmfiture, as in i 
*59, “tidings...of sl.iin,'htci and disconifiture.” CfAihe 
'.^'rebellion rages in our lush piovince but is daily discomftfd 
■broken,”/*. tV. iii. 149. O. F. //i'ti.v;//w=Lat. 
tm-make or dis-prcser\e a thing. 

dtntgluy, n8i; cf. Chnah “we could easily.,.dissol:^ 

doughtiest leasons in aiguineni,” /*. IV. it. 464. Colgrave has,i 
Hardie, donghtie, valiant ” In Antouv and C. iv. 8. 5, dmghif^ 

=stout of hands. A. .S. d, /i/n;, bold, is from diigan, to avail, 1 
i For the original nntioii ‘worth,’ cf. the Cal/t.dicon,^\^%i, “Duj 
worthy;” with the German i-ogn.ucs tangcn. tiic/itig, tugend, ' d 
draff, 574. icl'use fond, cpei'i-dly food given to swine. Cf, 1 
“Mangeaille pour les pou'L.ius: .Swillings, washings, draffe." 
in Merry IVr.'es, iv. 2. 109. i I/eit. '//•'. tv. 2. .48: thence fi| 
in the sense ‘outcast;’ cf. llie Poet, of Dir , “the brood of i 
draff of men,” /’ IT. in. 17,4. Diaff cogn.ate with drab, : 
woman; cf. the ailjective dtujly- ihily, in Hall’s Satires, Vi^ 
within is drafiy sluttish gccie.” 

drone, .S67. Cf. Swedish dronarc, ‘hummer.’ The Ary 
seen in Greek dpiivos, "s in-.krit d/iiaii, to sound. ' 

Ehren, 1,408, 1.419; this foim is found in the Bible of); 
once in Shak., i //rn. /I', ii. 4. 198, wheie, hnwcicr, 1 
-Falstaff; in Merchant af V. l. .4. ■;8,'r79, Shak. writes . 

-Qrdinar^ form in Middle R. ht^Elneu; cl. Wyclif, T,uhd^^ 

VAiid the ^ipersa,ipciuun v\as writun over J.ym with Grel.^ 

& Latyn, and of Ebreu.” Cft Ital. ebreo. The word'q 
O. F. ehren, later hehreu (ci, mod. E. Mebfiai^ 
ifelfdi(j (in Vulgate)=Gk. ifipaXos (in Septuagintj^^e 
|is_f(bni;|i root^to cross, nud the title was applied, 

of th^Euplwateaj-pS'Jotdjiiii^j&^id'^ 
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r SontiW^ word, from Ital, tp shut,'tip in 

'Tu'AjjSi pT|^6k>!t,r ffi'< 5 t)gnates ambuscadt, amhusti, 'itu^Htt. 'Vfg 
liwtflel form imbasi, i.e. taken straight-Inot throligh the 
’ imboseare; cf. M. in Of Rf/ormation, "th^'seck the, 

tingled forest, they would imbosk”=hide them* 
P- f-P- It. 389- l'o|Mbly the form (hote the loss of 
ning of etnbosk, or tmbosk, may have been influenced by a 
Stlon with O. F. emboiiter, from boifte, a box. Cf. Sherwood,’' 
imboss (shut or close up, as in a box) Emboitcr, emboisUri, 

' Etnboiti, emboisti;" the same words being in Culgrave. 
explain 9 pensej|’s “in mighty armes embost” (i.e. encased), 
' 5 * S4, and F. Q. vi. 4. 40, ‘ne lig (lie) in ease embost." It is- 
> compariy .os do .some editors, ^he hnnting-term embossed, or 
lid of an animal covered wiith fo.iin from hard hunting, w'hicb 
hihe A*. Q. in. u. 17* Anlouy and C. iv. 13. 3. 

Iil96, instruments; cf. Chutek 0,'v. ii. rii, “such engines 
hath given into the hand o( his minister,” P. IV. ii. 498. 
T^ly versions of the Itilile engine is used of implements of war. 
\j.Selefl CAvr.) rjuotes 2 CInon. wvi. 13, in the Douay (1609); 
*?‘He made m Jerusalem engine", of diM'isc kind.” So the' 
^^erem. vi. 6, Esek. xxti. 9; .so .^li.ike',|ie.itc, Tmipest, tl. i. 
Uhi. sjveial times m e.g. n. 923, vi. 4S4. From O. F. • 

fl. ifigegmo, I^t. ingenium. 
jl^Sn, foolish. Middle K /iw/zr—foolish, 01 a fool; 

"^My; and the p. p./vz/;,',/vva‘*u-,ed .nljcctii.illy = foolish. Cf. 

* ' >• **, “Jofih synnedc not in hise hppi,, nether spak ony 
g.” Ly ahbrei lation fonn J became Jon./, aiul the d in the:. 
Cnts the p. p. ending. The sense ‘foolish’ is usual in M. ’ 
cf. Aftw, IV. 7. 60, “a very foolish, loud old man.” Of^ 
t^n origin; cf. Old Swedish Jane, a {ysKp.Jau-ig, foolish. '' ■ 
fe'5o8, originally meant aciinio; cf. Minsheu, 1617, “forfet...'.' 
|^(i<^fiirzzz denotat." .So The verb foi'feten = \et do wrjng in Piefsp- 
KSiw«, Later calTle the sensq. “penalty incurred by c/ime,” 
^^eadly forfeit* in Nal. Ode, and “dfcdly <grfeitnre'^&b 

‘ Tfetyngc, or forfetifi-e. Forefaccio, forefactura'" 
ftt. Fr. forger is from Lat. fabrieare, from the 

tevOi. The intermediate stl^e batween f^fiediif^Si' 
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forgo, 1483; for is an intensive prefix = Germ, ver, as in verlieren; 
cf. forsake. /b;'rg<j=precede is a separate word, _/ 5 j^being'the A. S. 
pfep.y&re=before, Germ, vor, as in vorgehen. 

fraught, lojsi for fraught—freight in Elizabethan E., cf. Marlowe’s 
few of Malta, 1.1, “Come ashore and sec the fraught discharg’dand 
Cotgrave, s. \.fret “the fraught or freight of a S6‘M. in the j 1 J>oI. 

for Smect., “to’read good authors ..till memory have its full fraughtf” 
i.e. as much as it can bear, P. W. in. in. Fraught is akin to Germ. 
fracht, caigo: freight =Vt. fret —cf. freter, frttement: \hs gh va. freight 
is due to confusion with Jraught. 

gauntlet, mi, a glove of mail, to piotect the hand; gauntlet 
a diminutive from Fr. ^’ii/i/, a glove. , " ,, 

genial, 594, not in the modern sense ‘cheerful,’ but genial^ihaj„ 
which pertains to the ge/iiut, j.e. f.iniiliar spirit of aAnan, and so to his^ 
disposition; cf. Church Gov., “1 i.hould not choose this manneir .of 
writing...led by the genial power of nature to another task,” P. fV. II. 
477. Cotgiave has, “Geniall...belonging to a man’s nature, disposii^ob, 
inclination.’’ 

gins, 932, sn.ires. Cf. Psalm cxl. 5, “they have set gins for m«i”' 
and Isai. viii. 14; so Macbeth, iv. 1. 35. IClyntjlogically $hol;t^i(». 
Middle E. engin from Lat. ingeunim; but the nuaning may have^jjl^n 
due to some confusion with O. E grin, a snare; cf, Ps cxl. 5, hi the 
Genevan Bible (1562), “the proiide h^yc set grennes for me.” /■ , 
gloss^, 948. Oiiginally Middle E. glosen meant ‘to make fosses, 
explain,’ from O. F. iVenr-Late Lat. glossa, Gk. -yXidirira, - which 
signified, (i) the tongue, (li) a lartgiK-ige, (lii) a word, (iv) a word needing 
explanation, (v) an explanation. But since many ex])lanations are i;a]se, 
the verb j"/i7j-<7i got the idea to interpret falsely = to deceive; cf.gtoiing 
= flattering, deceiving. A passage aptly illustrating the history SfgffM 
occurs irf Ford’s IParbeck, i. 2 (Gi(foul's ed. ll. 17): 

“You construe my griefs to so hard a sense. 

That where the text is argument of pity, 

^ .Matter of earnest lo\c, your g^oss corrupts it.” 
greaves, 1121, leg-armouf; from O. Y.greves, which Bracbejl^ con¬ 
nects with iixoMicf^ljaui-ab, while Skeat marks the origin unl^O^. 
Cf. Span. gr4i(M=greaves. * ^ 

■ habergeon, 1120, linked mail, covering the neck and breast;' ci. 
fob rdi. 26, “the spear, the dart...the habergeon,” where the margin 
has brecsst-plate. Used b]^ Coverdale of Goliath’s coafe of mail, t Sam. 
xvii. 5, “^The weight of his habeigion was tyve thohsaude sides ol 
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stele.” From O. F. hauberjon a diminutive of kauberc= 0 \A High 
G. halsberc, i.e.%1 neck-j)rotection; //(7/f=neck, protect. Tiie 

Germanic element in French numbers a good many war and feudal terms. 

hamper, j'397J not elsewhere m his poems, and rare in the P. H'\ 
cf., however, T/te Siady il'ay, “our liberty shall not be hampered...by 
any engagement to sucn a potent family,” 11. 128. Onlj once in Shak., 
VI, i.*3. 148 (a doubtful plaf), and not in the Uible. The 
original notion was *to impede by mutilatingfrom A. S. hameliatt, to 
maim. A dog with maimed feet was ‘hampered’ in its movements: 
whence the general sense ‘hindered’ (.Skeat). 

harbinger, 721, f^rerumiei. Cf. Nat. Ode, 49, P. R. i. 71 and 277, 
where John the Baptist is tSe harbinger of Chiist. Biillokar’s E.rp0sitor, 
l 6 t 6 , exiJains, “Harbinger, one that taketh vp lodging for others;” i.e. 
the officer who bore this title went on in Advance to procure the night's 
shelter, {harbourage) for his«m.rstcr. So Florio, 1598, “Foriere, a 
harbinger for a camp or a iinnce.” In Middle E. spelt herbtfgeour; 
cf. CanUrbury Tales, 5417, “herbergeours that wenten him before.” 
MiddteiSS. herberwe= modem E. harbour, is fioiii Iccl.indic herbergi, an 
army-shelter; cf. Germ, beer, an army, and Genii, bergen, to shelter. 
For the intrusive «*in harbinger, cf. mes\cnger= 0 . E. messager, pas- 
sengtb^O. E-panager. • 

hdrais, 257; ns^d, it would seem, in the strong sense ‘devastation,’ 
‘sgoiliilg,’ poiSibly through sot#B confusion with harty, to ravage. 
The^noun is peculiar to Milton, though ue find hartusment. V)f the 
^ert used with much the .s.inie iiieaii^g the Century Diet, quotes a 
good Instance from Stillingfleet’s Sennans, tl. iv., “They had before 
been miserably har.issed by the inroads of the I’hilistiiies.” It also 
gives spoiler, citing from Alhehtaii's Victory, “ Unnumbered 

barassers There made to tlee wcie.” From Fr. harasser, thcanigin of 
wbicl) k unknown. 

heinous, 493, hateful, Fr. haineux; cf. the spelling hainous in the 
Iftst It was common in oldevriters: “he is c.\ccediiigly censur’d... 
for that hainous vice, ben^ out of lashion,” Earle’s Ckaiacte‘A\ht\>ex'^ 

higkth, 384, 683; always written thus in M. The form is common 
in dVeyages, and sur«ve$ in New England {Century Dict^ ^ 

The pMuirarity of high-th is thai it retains the voiceless th of the A. S. 
word hih^a, represented in modern E. by t-dieigh-t. For voiceless tk 
(that is, > iit A.^.) changad to t, cf A. S. gesih)/, later gesiht, siht, 
now sight. 
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|i?mt whole; <Jk,;.^«i^( 
Hebrew 

fering,’/%<»/« li. fp; fif.', 
used by the Jews^ 

nfice killed, and layed whole on tjjie Alta 
ilten;«|sacrifice;'cf. Joseph Beaumont’s 
, ^fieie might sooner prove *rho perfect holocaust ofr^ 
^itiieriukart 89; either coined from Lat. in/erluniuik^ 

,9t suggested by Fr. interlumire. Cf. Coigiave, “Inter! 
'Seasoil between the going out of tlic old, and comming 
Mbone.” Blount’s Glossographia, i C70, defines iHlirlunary: 
[to'the season between the going out of th& old and coming 
new moon, when the niuon givc^ no light." Cf. lh| note on ] 

' ’ *3*5; Midille F. |/i 5 i;«/ii«r= 0 . Lat./sflir 

Qr^nally the juggler was much the same as the minstrel 
Roma%,nt of the Rote, Morris’ ed. 763, 764, *“ Mynstrales, and 
lours, That wel to syngc did her peyne.’’ Later juggler came 
« perfoimer of tiicKs, vle glii of haiiil. lumliling, etc-; so in 
Latin Dictionaries, like the I'romptoriuvi .and Calholicon, itii 
by prestigiator, /«//<;//r, fantonumus, htslrio, gesticulator, 

■ leaser, 1717, a vessel for w.isliing, bit. lavare; cf. Chaucer,'.! 
the Wyf of Bathe, 287, “basyns, lavours eek...aiid all'such hi 
or Giles Fletcher, “it Ic.ipt »itli spci^le, And in the rolte 
to bleAJ," Christs I’tJeite on Earth, 48. The laver mem 
O. T. (see Exoit- x\\. 18, \x\v.^_i6) was a large basin that 
court of the Jewish I'aliernacle, and altcrwards in the Tempi 
the ablution of the piicsts and victims. M. alludes to : 

Gov., “did Cod take such delight in measuring out the 
materiaVtempIe? Was he so punctual and circumspect in ti 
and sacrijees?” P. IV. 11. 446. 

list, 4631=0. F. lisse or lice, a tilt-yard; from Low 
burner, especially used in the phrase line Jm‘lli=t\\e space 
^U^^rKdrs whctcin the fight was held. Liefs may be allie 


'■'jl 9 ir,iosj, to frown; a vaii.iit of leer, from A. S.. 

Iceland, h/yr. Cf. Middle IDt lure, the fac^r- 

fc / a « 1.*.. _If_ nrii_ _ 9 % _t._.i 
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|^men«.s«nse.‘tetter/ Uhftcki^^.et.Ae-wWld.t^ie 
ffittnade fhy neck .and 

',m^ougkt, 1515. The lit. meainiitg^of’fa^,^iasei 
to me.” That is, me is frdativyj-iii^tfe 
#■•' OT the Middle E. impersonal vb. tO seeing 

'xthiiits=-k, S. vte I’jfM eS, it appears to me-.'- AUtti.- 
(lie A. S. personal vb. hnrau, to think, ^iddl'/.hw*^. 
in' form and sense the words weic much confoseds hpd 
impersonal vb. gave way to the personal, except in these 
nu'/hong/il. We c.in still see the distinction in their 
,tes denj^n, usetl personally, and the impersonal dut^^ ‘it 
the dilTeronce«K'as rccogniscil when M. wrote. Cf. P, if.- 
ini thought, he by the biook of Chei ilh stood,” i.c. it se«med 
tJjjserve mat in Old K the derive uw-, much used with ixn- 
nrbs; cf. Spenser, r^ji/nif 6 o. "Thfin seem’d they never saw. 
.|^yre.” Earle (P/iiloh'^y, notes that Rossetti revived 
“Her seem'd she scaice h.id been a day One of God’s 
^■Tke BUssid Damo'>cI. 

* 3 * 5 ' pl.\vers, .is in Mti\iimincr D. ill. 2. 19, "and forth 
'come.s,”*whiii- (Ji li.is imiiiitt',', Qi niniiioii. Malone. 

, Dekker, Gu!s Hotlul^oke, “di.iw wh.ii tioop you can from 
after yo«; the min.icks aie bclioldfn to yon for allowing 
Itr.rtiom.” From tila /u/ll^ 5 r, imilalive, fioin /d/tos, an 

4039; from O. F. m’^ihief, or wrt, h / = Middle E. mese/iief, 
'Vlje oppo.site wold being botiJtii'f .Stiatiii.inn give.s a verb 
r-fo come to haim. Cf. Middle E. du-uin, to succeed, 
Success, from O. F. f/u'vir, c’uz'isniic,' The source of all 
Iis O. F. chef or r//<T'.'= Lai. or/zr/, or lathei Late Lat,- 
); cf. the Provenijal form of meschef, vi/. meseSp, The 
better wiitten mes-, is the modern h'r. me, Lift. miniUf 
it has been gristly (.onfiLsed with the 'J'eutonic mit; ' 
seen m^is-hehaz'e, mis-guide, mh-lead, c^te.,| 

‘,1325, masq^eiaders; spceiayy those who went abqj^,‘a^_ 
k; from house to hoiist^ faneifnlly dressed,*to 
^^ine Worihies^fsee Love'i /.. L. v.). “Muiaming^inr 
it^ with a vizard” is a character in Jonson’s.afe^>;^x 
rived, through O. F. mowfineur, “a tnummar, ofie.' 
D"^Gi£Hgtave)i.fr<jim Old Putdi »w«rw/f.. ‘Itfritb 
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frighten or amuse children, at the same time pretending to cover their 
laces ” (Skeatj. 

muster, 404; cf. P. L. II. 468. Middle E. ntoustre, a Diu$ter of 
men, meant literally a display; from 0 . F. mostre, or" mgnstre, a 
pattern, Lat. monslrnm. 

mystery, 378; cf. the Scriptural use: “By<he myStcry of thyfioly 
Incarnation,” *> 77 /# Liiauy: “jto e.xhort you in the mean season*to 
consider the dignity of that holy mystery,” The Communion. From 
Lat. mysterium (as used in the Vulgate) = Gk. fiuor/iptoir which in the 
JVew Test, means a hidden truth specially revealed to men. In classical 
writers iwariif>iov=a. secret rite, wherein only the initiated could'join, 
from tc 6 a, to close the eyes or mouth. See^Cwr. '/Sj, “sutjjjme notion 
and high mystery.” 

nerve, 639, muscle, Lat. nervus; cl Com. 797 *- the Tetrachordm, 
“the nerves and sinews thereof arf love,” P. IV. III. 336. This is the 
usual sense in Shak.; cf. Coriol. i. i. 142, “the strongest nerved atid 
small Inferior veins. ” 

obnoxious, 106; M. always uses obitoxious='Xi 3 .h\e to’=Lat. 
noxius. Cf. Tenure of Kings, “obnoxious to the doom of law,” ‘jP.■ 
II. 32, and Church Gov., “from that time his creyture, and obdoxiotfS 
to comply with his ends in state,” ll. 461. So in P. L. IX. tjo, and 
1094. Cf. Bacon, Of Ambition, “as’or the having^of them obnoxious 
to ruin, if they be of fearful natures, it may do well.” $acoo also uses 
it in the allied sense ‘indebted: ’ “obnoxious to him for his favours tffid 
bcni'fitl’,” Hist, of lien. VII. p. 43. lu modem E. ‘offensive’ is the 
meaning. 1, 

obvious, 95; generally used by M. in one of the senses'of I.4it. 
olmits. Cf. P. L. VI. 69, “obvious hill” = hill that lies in thc^Way; 
VIII. 504, “not obvious, not obtrusive,” i.c. that does not come R) meet 
you; aii^ XI. 374, “to the evil turn my obvious breast.” 

obsequy, 1732; for the rare sing. cf. the Phoenix and the Turtle, 12, 
“keep the obsequy so strict,” and the Glosse to the Sh^. Calf), 
November; so the F. Q. ii. 1. 60. Osually we find the plural,.from 
•Lat. obs^hice. 

^paranymbh, loco, Gk. ickpavbfixpos, “the*iriend of the Uridegrw^’' 
(John iii. 2(^, who accompanied tiim when he brought home the bride, c 
also arranged the details of the wedding-ceremony on'behalf of the 
bridegroom; cf. Cotgrave, “Paranymphe...an overseer, or ah assistant 
in the oversight, or ordering, of Bridall businesses.’! Thf word was 
used figuratively of any ‘supporter,’ *ass&tant;’ tl»‘ Century Diet. 
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quotes Jeremy Taylor’s Worthy Communicant, “Sin h.ath got a para- 
nymph and solhi^or, a warrant and an advocate.” It could also signify 
‘bridesmaid j’ cf. Taylor’s Holy Dying, i. i, “many brides have died 
under t^e hands of pamnymphs and maidens, dressing them, for uneasy 
joy.” In French paranymphe was the title of the person who presented 
caiMidates for #degreAt the University of Paris. 

^phrensy, 1^5; a common spidling^ cf. Gosson’s J^hoo/e of Abuse, 
“1 will craue pardon for my Phrenzie,” Arber’s ed. p. 16; or Cowley, 
“What shall we call this? rashness, or phrensie?” Essays, p. 58 (Pitt 
Pressed.). The ph was due to I.at. phrenesis, I.ate Ok. 

/wriyts Middle 'E.. frenesye, came through O. E. prenaisie. 

, plea, ^4, defente. Jf. Minsheu (1617), “It signifieth in our 
Common Law that which either p.artie allc.igeth for himself in Court.” 
In Shakespeare ptki is used of what thg plaintiff in a suit claims, or 
stiys in-Support of his claim: in iwodein E. plea usn.illy signifies the 
deftndaHt's O. F. plaid—Esa: luocecdings m a law-court, | trial; 

from Late Lat. placttum, a decision. 

plight, 1729, condition; cf. Jl Pen. 57, “In her sweetest saddest 
plight.’* In modem F'.. plight—«a unfoitiinate stale: in Shakespeare 
and M. it means noiinore than “state,” whether good or bad, according 
to thd'context. From Lat. pliiare,c[. wXiKati, cognate with Fr. pH, 
plieTf Ti^ply, plait,^and identical ^th plit;lit=a. fold. Sec Com. 301. 

proof, 134^ from Fr. preiive^lst'ei Lat. proba, a test, from Lat. 
pfM>arei '\X was specially used of impenctiahlo armour, meaning (i) the 
armour itself, or (ii) its resisting power. For (i) cf. A/aibct/i, I. 2. 54, 
•‘lapp’d in proof,” and Kumco, t. i. itfi, “in strong proof of chastity 
well arm’d;” for (li) cf. Rich. 11 . i. 3. 73, “add proof unto mine 
armo^r with thy prayeis.” 

,queknt, 1303; its succe.ssive meanings are roughly: (i) ‘knowing,’ 
‘skilful;’ cf. Hampole’s Psalter, Ps. cxix. 9N, “Abouen m)% enmys 
quaytit /Aou me made,” where the A. V. has wiser; in the ftime woik 
ifpeayntumprudentia, i.e. cunning, “ipiayiitis of the: deuel” (Bramley’s 
ed. pp. 9. 4*5). (ii) ‘done wiA skill,’ and so ‘neat, preUy^ dainty;’ 
cf. Ttmpost, I. 1. 317, “i8y quaint Ariel;” and Much Ado, 111. 4 . n, 
gown mAre quaint, more pleasing.” (iii) ‘odd, tfeentri*,’ as alw^s 
,in modem £:, but never in .Shak. seems to combine meanings (ii) 
and (iii)t using quaint of thing?which are fantastic, yet pretty; cf. A'^i, 
47, Cam, 157, P. L. IX. 35. Derived from cogintus —cf. acquaint from 
odcognitare-ffiEtcMfffi O. F. coint; but r«‘«?*was wrongly supposed to 
come from LatMcomptus, the p. p. of comers, to adorn, and this, no 
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'doubt, influenced, the;,English word, and accounts psrtly fbr.'the'diange 
'if seiirt fitom. (i) to . 

V the noun quarru, ir^Kt'V, ftv 

fife^a^«.' 'e<^pl«int, accusation, was used in the tef^mcal l^i' 

•pf ‘tCcprai^nf or plea in a law court.’ Cf. Ptalm 
o^'^.IW^ tny quafiel,” Prayer-Book-, and Ri^. 

^whotn.comesttliou? and what’s#,hy quarrel?” Cotgrave}v88t?^!l2^Jle! 
■A”qu^ll...debat*, Suit, Action, Piocesse against-” 

qutU, s86, 563, 1S77, to crush: the word has rather' 
sense. Middle E. quellen = h. S. nucllatt, meant ‘to Idll.r-,^ 
nurd'er, Macbeth, i. 7. 74, aiul wi7«(/«e/4v'= murderer in tj 
i. 58; also in More’s Rich. III., “maniiequ'llers, whome G 
to...kyll yf theyr muitbcr were wjlfull,” p. 32 (Pitt Press ed.j;i^ 
uses manquelier for ‘e'cecutioiier,’ .J/a/k vi. 47;*and 
hlididle E. quelUre in the same sen^-. , 

509. Originally slimt for quiet —was an adjy;| 
quite, Lat. quutiis= ‘at rest,’ wlieiicc in L.ite Lat. the sense 
clear:’ especially ‘clear of a debt.’ Cf. modern F. guittauc^^ 

Middle E. quyten or quiten, to repay, scttle = Late Lat. 
the legal term quietus, or quitus est, ‘the settleihent of_i 
See Shak., .Sonnet, 12O, “ Her (rW/V.jhough delay’d, answttS 
And her quietus is to rendei tlice;” abo Hamlet, llh i. Js-'} 
ramp, 139, spring; cf. the veib,iAbr/vV Q. V. I 4 , go, 
upon liiim with his laveiioiis p.iwes ” So M. in the 
D^ence, “the pi elates would have St Paul's words raBi|i 
mother, as they u>e to climb ii'fto their livings,” P. IV. ill.; 
it meant to te.ai, siiateli, or to ra,ge; cf. the /*'. Q. i. v. 

(xii. 13, “a ramping and a loaring lion,” Prayer-Book. 
lense of Fr. raumper, 01 tamper, was ‘to climb;’ it suf 
.'ampe, ^ flight of stair.^.’ ..cF 

i at random, 118, carcle,sly, .at hajihazard. Cotgravc. 

'.Volde: Rashly, unadvisedly, inconsiderately; at random,. 
i'aH'avenJ^viSS.” O. F. randou is a 'I'eutonic frord, akin toi 
‘abiirn, edge; it wjs used of^he swift curren^of a river fiiHi 
jt/iiddle E. swiftness: p a ra»«/OT<«=in great r 

Fr. d randan, from meaning ^ with haste,’ ; 

'lessness 'which comes of baste. 

- .rihf, .aeriomi; the original sense wa§ Aji^,,’,A'.aSi 4 ftP 3 P 4 l^^*^ 

fLat. fafSt t^mcame the r;9iioiiC,i.teno3fc^l)iijrj.^:^^^j^^ 

for ! Stneet.', ,“to hwjievei'f »<i'lfvi&.of'al>M^ bml'vUv.Va « 
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and the ifiif. “this stoty, though .seeming othetwise too iight 

in ttje ciflK<id nniration.” Cl. (. urn. iBg, and 11 Pm. 43; 

4(iAv, 8. X4«^(cf. Germ, salbis meant a jJji^inal g^tment; 

«t ^4 «?^^y|hihg ^.healing,’ ‘alleviating.’ Used Heyenl ttfaeS. by 

L. III. 73—81, and nb( tlseVfhin iri 
plays, from which perhaps we may iii^ that' 
it^!yi,^&(x..aisaffected, euphuistic wo:*!. Only once e^whete 
cf..A^fX,’‘ts',-where it is a verb, “to salve his credit.” 

offence, “occasion of stumbling,” as 
tq^Hjapir l' Jfhu, ii. 10. Cr. Of Civil Power, “as for. scandals^ if 
tlBendej at the conscientious liberty of another, iV'ls'ii' ' 
not a giveig” P. W. 11. 343. In modern E. seeaiiitil 
nMwp^'mining, as it docs in etymology; each comes &Oqj' 

through U. F. ucandU, later tw/«//i//-r. '• 

primed sent in Jhe e.-ffly eds. M. always used this form;*' 
cf. F. Q. in. 4. 46, “huntci swifle and sent of hfund^ 
js correct, as the word conics fioni Lat. sentio. Varioua 
^^K^jn'^been spelt adth sr instead of s from the false analogy of 
like scene, science: c.g. scythe instu.i(l of sithe (which M. 
66), find the 17th cent, furm scite=siie, Lat. siitss. <• ■ 
f^^8^^3^debt; cf. Macbeth, y. 8. 52, “they say he parted well and 
Properly a rrn/r meant ‘a notch cut on a tally:’ then 
kept by notches,’ esneci.illy at a lavein; cf. Earle’s Charac- 
“he leaues twenty shillings on the score, which my Hostesse 
Soirel^^^^hwards used of any bill or leckonnig. l-'rom a base shar 
aemmBfto' cut; ’ cognates arc sheaf Icel. skor, an incision. Germ. 

in the sense of Lat. sccurus w.as not uncommon. Bullo- 
1616, has, “.Secure, c.trelcssc, voyde of feare.” So M.' 

' chaP’ xviij., “he follows...and with a blood ^surprise 
y^i^^§^:secure forces,” P. IP. i. 442. Cf. Shak. i/en. f. itt. prol. 
)fe> g ^^yrf.their numbers anr^ secure in soul,” and Fletcher’s quibble 
^M CTBpTfensteii “To ^'cine yourselves from these. Be notj^g secure 
carelessness in Macbeth, ni. 5. 32. 
jq 8 ; the usual forn^ till late in tte lyth ee^ri^fiSf.. 

Churck-^orch, “as all in a shipwraeje s)^t|)eir 
'the Bible of 1611 in two passages, 9 OS’,, ^xi.^ 
of which U,clm‘ged.^in the A. Vi Us-shipwreeii 

nXnn vdkrK in fitsirWe^f PnltA 
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Lutrece, 841, 965, Venus and A. 558, and Macbeth, V. ,5. 51, "Blow, 
wind! come, wrack! At least we’ll die with harness our back.” Cf. 
M. in Of Civil Power, ‘‘the land groans, and justice goes to wrack,” 
P. tv. II. 536. We still use ‘‘to raci and ruin,” where «ve mean 
wrack. From A. S. wrct.au, to drive, the wreck, or wrack, being that 
which is driven ashore; wreak is cognate. 

surcease, 4^4, to cexse; cL^oriolanus, in, 2. 121, “lest I surcSase 
to honour mine own truth. ” So the Prayer-Book, “the Bishop shall 
surcease from ordering tli.it person” (Making of Deacons, rubric). 
Originally a surcease, O. F. sursis (for the noun, cf. Macbeth, I. 7. 4), 
was the arrest or stoppage of a legal suit. Derived from O. F. surseoir, 
to pause= Lat. supersedere, to forbear; so t|iat surcease is qoite distinct 
from ceasecesser, Lat. tessare. 

taste, 1091, try, make trial,.of; cf. Psalm xxxiv. b, “O taste and see 
that the Lord is good.” The ordinary .sense of Middle E. tasten was 
‘to feel,’ i.e. to try a thing by touching or handling it. 0 . F. taster 
{modem tdter) had the same meaning, being derived from Late' Lat, 
taxilare, frequentative of taxare; cf Germ, fasten, borrowed From the 
French. The original of all these words is tangcre. 

thrttll, 370, 1622; Icelandic Wiell, a .serf; Datiish trail no doubt, 
thrall came into I'lngland through tlie Danes. Strictly it meant a 
‘runner’—i.e. on messages, the original base being that seen in Gk, 
Tpixcu>, to run. The notion that thrill is derived ftosarthrill, becay<;c 
the ear^ of serfs were tin tiled or drilled, i.e. pierced, involves an im¬ 
possible vowcl-ch.inge. 

trains, 533, 932; cf Com.'i$s, ‘‘my charms and...wily, trains." 
Shak. has the noun once. Mat belli, iv. 3. 118, the verb several times, 
e.g. in I Hen. IV. v. 2. 21, “we did li.iin him on.” From Fr. trainer 
=traho, which in l.ale Lat. meant ‘to hi tray:’ the metaphor (says Du 
Cange) tf alluring birds into snares. Cf the Animadversions, 
trains on the easy Christian insensibly within the close aiubushmiint,” 
P.W. 

^ trium^hc 1312, “a public festivity or ^,\hibition of any kind,” 
Schmidt, Lexicon; cf Midsi^inmer N. D. 19, “with^omp, wjjji 
tri&mph and with levelling.” The titlc-p.ige of Heywood’s Londini 
Speetdum runs: "Loudon's Mirror, J^xprest in sundsy Triumphs,' 
jiPl^eants and Showes.” So often in Bacon, e.g. in Hist, of Hen. JHL, 
p. 98 (“he kept great triumphs of jousting and toumey’*), p. 187, and 
p. 219, Pitt Press ed.; and in his essay Of MasguD^nd‘ Triumphs. 
See L'Al. 120. Lat. triumphus=Gk. Oplaftpos, a hymn to Bacchus. 
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trivial, 141, 163, Lat. tnvtalis, “ belonging to three cross-roads, 
(that which ma^^e picked up anywhcie, common”—Skeat. Trivial 
was also used in^an entirely difTerent sense, viz. ‘initiatory;’ from 
trivium, the initiatory coarse of studies in schools, comprising three 
subjects, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic. 

Mnweetingfy, M. always writes nnweeting, never unioUting; 

J39, “that pass unweeting by^the way,” and V'. L. X. 335. 
So Spenser, F.*Q. I. a. 4;^, iii. 3. 57. The ce represented the sound 
of the long Saxon /, in wilan, to know; c(.Jleae=A- S.flis. IVii and 
wise are cognates from the same base as otSa, iScir, and Lat. uidae. 

vanliraee, iiai, Fr. avanl-hras; cf. Cotgrave, “Avant-bras: A 
vambrace; jrmour fof an ajpie.” In 7 'roihit aiiii Ctessida, i. 3. 197, 
the Quartos read vambrace, the Folio vantbrace, and these, the ‘aphetic' 
forms, were usual. •Of the c.nlici, nncon^iacted foim the Neiv E. D. 
gives, only one instance, from the Moric ,f Arthur, “the .avaymbracc 
vrayllede with silver.” For other words in which avant has-been 
aphetised cf. vanguard, vaunt-couner (in Lear, in. 1. 5). 

villaiie, 16^5, from Lat. tJi/ln/icut, ‘belonging to a 7’i//a or country- 
house.’ Keighiley quotes vii/atuas a/ttes fiom I’liny, Nat. Hut. XXlil. 
17.- Cf. Cowley, Of Agriculture, “ Rural Oecoaomy, which would con¬ 
tain the government of Uees, Swine, Poultry, Dcroys, Ponds, and all 
that which Varro cjills villatuai ^utiones," wheio the refeience is to 
Varro, E. R, IIJ. 2. 13, the same ^dirase being used by Columella, vn, 
13 .* 3 - 

weed, J22, from A. S. wm'i/, garment, w.as used in lyih cent. E., 
bath in sing, and plur., of any kind of ^ress. Cf. Midsummer N. D. 
II. !• 356, “weed wide enough to wr.ip a fairy in.” M. translates 
tmda wstimenia in Horace, Odes, i. 5. 15, by “dank and dropping 
weeds.Tennyson has revived the use; cf. the In Memoriam, V. “m 
words like weeds I'll wrap me o’er.” 

without all hope, 82. Cf. Conolanus, Hi. r. 144, “without all 
r^son;”'//r«. VIH. iv. i. 113, “without all doubt; ’ and Macbeth, 
HI. 2. ri, “without all remedy.” ^o the A. V. and Genevan Pib^e, 1562, 
in Hebt yii. 7, “without all*contiadiction.” It has been explained a-s a 
Latinism: “^fithout all hop?”=«»r omni spe. But aif=anjm3 confined 
tp this special idiom, and it is possible that in the first instance without 
meant ‘beyond,’ ‘outside,’ as it^oes in Midsummer N. D. iv. i. 158^ 
so that “.without ail doubt” signified “beyond all 'doubt.” See Abbott, 
Gram. pp. 24 ^ 23. . 
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Wb have mentioned in the Introduction the view thil' 
writing Samson Agomstes wn<; under great obligations 
poet, Vondel. Pet¥(mally we are unable to accept that vji 
the publication (in 1S85) of Mr Ediuiindson’s work, MiltpH 
it cannot well be passed over in silence by an edifpr of 
the claims which Mr hidmundson pnls forward, in the 
manner, on behalf of Vomlel aic of tlA: most iincom^romisii 
to admit them is to condemn Milton as a slavish imit^i 
as nnscrupulons plagiarist. And this admission we 
■ Vondel, be it premised, ranks among the great ‘ 
teenlh centuiy. Ttorn in when Marlowe’s Tanj] 
scourging his ''{)ampere<l jades ’ in dithyrambic triuii 
Elizabethan stage, Vondel lived till i' 67Q, when DiydW'N 
from heroic tragedy to political satiic: a vast span, di\ril^;f 
porti(lt-'of which his pen was ceaselessly active. 

Were vark>us dramas, classical in style and Scriptural in 
•foi|r whereof much account is nnide by those who ca%* 
e^CS 'eve^*recurring refrains of the *long-drawn Ale; 
."I^tch^aoreate. These poems are Luctfeli, 1654 (a dj 
‘'rvitlT inte^udes), th^ theme of whidfi is indif 
Sinitah, i^Q\ John tht MesstAgtr, (i66a): miAdan^ 
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of Milton h^e touched on it, withoOt discussing its l^telihood in any 
Retail.’' Mr ^J^ndjWsse devoted an essay ia y»'Sludies in the 
Zi*rrt«>-r a comparison of ' 

Lotf, instancing ceitairi sirailariries between Uie two ^msji^eaally 
in. tli^r. ^eral i^couhts of the fall of the rebellid^'Aj^Is'^m ' 
He(*en;„J^£^ssV desired to show that Milton was acqiinnte^ iWith , 
Lut^'^Hai tfiat its influence may occasionally be traced \&,i^»ttdise ■ 
Zw?.*jCT^''s{s,w find reminiscences of Shakespeare in Milton-^din 


m^ MglQIi^ets of the three last centuries. Milton was not‘accused 
of pla^rto.^'.'That charge it remained for Mr Edmundson to bring. 

■ Whereon he fared ail\uimirous was to prove that Milton 

from Vbndel’s works—not merely from Luctfer^ to which’ 
-Mr^ijilgOmd limited his investigations, but from the other fore*, 
E^eces—♦> an e\tent hitherto unsusperted. He sought tO 
'aying great skill) a cliaingof resemblances between Paradise - 
Regained and Vondel’s the Messenger; between 
Lucifer and Adam in Ramslnnent; with yet further 
iWixt Samson Avoniita and Vondel’s Snmson. Mr Edmund* 
r extended the comparison so as to include Milton’s three 
^realise l^st alone), and Vondel’s fom dramas (not Lucifer 
% sweeping indictment: ami «e are not quite sure whether 
&j'if he proves aught %t all, doth not prove too much. 

J)t ere we consider whcihei the Dutch Samson be sire of 
‘^n^jsl^namesake, it were .a'^ieeablc to tin- subject to ask what 
tltere is that Mdion e\er studuil Vondel. External 
■proof,none: only probabilitj^ f/ns the internal similarities 
reVie^I^'.'to^.Mr Edmundson. There is piobabihty because Vondel 
’was Vfew'^hose repute white-winged Fame had borne afar; and 
.’W'ijlbrywiitli'lvis keen instinct for whatsoerer was good in letters, was 
n0pil(6^to'leave unnoticed woik wheieof rumour spoke so wi4ely and 
should be iccollected that a knowledge of the Dutch 
literature was at that time by no means uncommon, 
h^^olitical ties—rel%ious e.specially—together with tride, 
Intercourse ietween this country and the N'iitrlaftds; 


his ofiiciJI position as secretary, noiess tl^-frpm bis 


4 th Salmasius and Motus, must have had his thoughfi 
Howards Hflland: ihdecd, his pamphlets, as Ma 


.L> . j- . . . - ^ 
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life and society at Amsterdam. Further, we learn from the Puritan 
divine, Roger Williamsthat during a visit to Engla^^in 1651—4 he ■ 
gave Milton lessons in Dutch. It is therefore a perfectly reasonable 
assumption that Milton was acquainted with the name of Vondel: and 
he had a knowledge of the tongue in w^ich Vondel wrote. 

5 ut could he apply that knowledge ? By the year 1^51 he was blhid. 
Edward Pbilli(ts, in his brief,memoir of his uncle, s^s that Mj^tim 
had his daughters read to him in a number of languages (whereof 
they comprehended not a syllable). The list is extensive: it includes 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Synac, Italian, Spanish and French: and it 
does not include Dutch. This omission (which is not repaired by 
Toland, who gives us infomtation to the ,same Effect) is least un¬ 
fortunate: since if Mr Kdmundson be right in his general view of 
Milton’s indebtedness, if wherever a line of the En^jlish poet bCars the 
faintest resemblance—some of the • ^semblances traced by Mr Edmund- 
son aje very faint —to his Untcli contemporary, we are to hold that 
plagiarism, not the eternal coincidence of literature, is the ,sole and 
sovereign explanation, why, then, Milton must have devoted, to the 
study of Lucifer and folm the Messenger and their brethren an amount 
of attention which was sure to stiike his friends ard enemies. Would 
either have omitted to mention it ? There is, to our mind, something 
signilicant in the silence on this mailer of Phillip^, and Aubrey, and 
Toland, and Antony a Wood, and Oldys (that busy “thirsty fly” 
of lettyrs) and all the lalei lout of hostile detiactors of Milton. Sol^e 
tradition had been likely to survive: a veritable boon to the William 
Lauders of an age when Miltov the poet was lost in Milton the polf- 
tician. We are confronted theiefore at the outset by this difficulty: that 
there is no external evidence to show that Milton ever studied Vipndel: 
and that if he did, such evidence, or some hearsay legend)* woald 
probably have been forthcoming. 

In default of external testimony Mr Edmundson falls ba 5 c on 
internal. He relics on similarities of thought, description and eif; 
pression; ip ^ word, on the test of 'the parallel passage. That test 
is never satisfactory. It is most difliculi (d establish the charge of 
pMgiarism r,ven vlVien the issue lies between vi riters who^se the saffic 
instrument of expression, a continon language. Similarity of thought. 
<Ounts for little because novelty of thought is well-ni^ impossible. 
And even similarity of expression is inconclusive, because from a 

> Of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge University; ibunder^f tli%Settlement of 
Providence, Rhode Island, North Amurica. ** 
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multiplicity of^-^conscidus influenceb- poets, like Other men, are moved 
*to say the same thing in much the same way. They draw instinctivelj^ 
in a greater Or lesser tlegree, on the verbal currency peculiar to, their 
timei ;'ap(| the' individhality of each lies in those* pdculiai nmnea. of 
exp^^ssfon^ those^edrioui strokes ^of deft felicity, whereof the trafficker 
in partnlel pass^es, with, his keen eye for merely generaleresemblances, 
inaM* little''icekoniiig. But when ydl have to deal with. Writers' 
sundered w^ole continents by difTcrence of tongue, then, in place'of the 
^entity, you have nothing more convincing than, those 
indefinite' pmnis'of collision which for one critic (eager to esiablfsh his 
case);ni«^',eyerything^ while for another they are only a fresh illustra¬ 
tion of.l^e tJutfi that there i^aiight new under the sun. 

• Mr,jS^filidsou,^it is just to concede, surmounts these difficulties 
With'S^u^-address. To begin with, n was*a happy conceit to translate 
metie is the Alexandrine, into blank verse of the most 
A^il^hic'^pe; lines which sound like a mocking echo of the must?and 
maqn^^^^il^ton's manner is not hard to parody—now of Paradise 
Lo^, Samson AgottU/es. This, ai the outset, invests the 

VoiidilllShiMt^ftacts with a fictitious, but effective, Miltonic colouring. 
The'* taie^iUm of translation would, we think, be prose. Then, 
Mr Eo^tlpoii.not only counterfeits Milton’s metre- he draws largely 
on perilous process, as the ensuing e.xample' makes 

plaV*-^_^',i • ^ 

'.'Ther^ the Messenger a description of the abyss into 

whicK-feeder khd his host descend on ^leir fall from f leaven. The 
lake, wj^Vo^el, “whereon Lucifer lay welteiing...gai)cs wide. Here 
vaart er in) easily (or roomily) with chariot and 
horsejj.-*5i^'This 'recalled to Mr Kdnuindson the account of the wide 
pass^^lqiCdfiig through Hell g.ilC'", in l’a>adtse Lost, II. 884—88f s 


“tile g.ttes wide open stood, 

,'E^t vrith extendcil wings a bannered host, 
t^lfer spread ensigns in:* clung, might pass through 
Jiibrse and c]|jiriots lank’d in loose array.’’ 
a.certain siitilarity lict ween the two p.Asage^but'bne, 
as ^Iti^^ttmt'inight well arise from pure accident; the image might 
ocCur^.pg^^s^kipg^uite inde^ejndentjy;'. But Mr Edmundson puts 
the-%ifffii^to4^^f''^(^^ .doubt, and sutq^anly converts what.’inay.^^- 
merely’ ffidlUltoh^'i^'ffibUnce into what, npi'^t .tte-^eer and shacidng 


I rointe^out igr Mr ^bsiie ia fais review of Iftr gd^od^n'e book in the AeasUmy, 
October ai, iSSs,., ' ' ' 


V. 


11 
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plagiarism And this he effects by his transl.ation, wlp-ru reads tlius*: 

“The lake whereon Lucifer lay weltering, 

Sunk to his neck, gapes wide with yawning mouth 

Set open. Here a host might freely pass 

Wifli horse and chariots in loose a)yay.” ^ 

This is a Mi<<tonic paraphra,se, not a translation. Vondel knows no 
‘ host: ’ Milton does: so tfie paraphr.iser invents 'one for biuifiT. 
Vondel says that people ‘drive in:’ this is softened into Milton’s 
‘might pass.’ Vondel says ‘easdy:’ and ‘easily’ becomes ‘in loose 
array.’ Mr Edmundson’s book is budt u]! mainly of these ‘parallels:’ 
if they have all been composed m the spirit of ^jsimilation to which we 
owe the example just cited, what value Can we attach tb hfa theory? 
Surely the quality of adajitive ingenuity has be^p strained, and must 
fail to extol t our confidence. 

1 . 

But time is that we heard what Ifr Edmundson has to say con¬ 
cerning Salmon Agonisies. He starts^ by denying to Milton any 
originality in respect of his choice either of theme or of dramatic 
form. But foi Vondel, we are to understand, Milton had never hit 
on the subject of Salmon: but for Vondel he had never revived in 
English the methods of Dreek tnigcdy: in each matter Vondel’s 
example determined Milton’s sele&.ion. These are assumptions: and 
assuinption.s, as we beliese, demonstrably false. 

hiist, as to the cl.issical form ol the play. Evidelice is not lacking 
of Milton's deep love of the d i ,iina Ambition to win success as a drama¬ 
tist is the last inliinnty of po,'’tic minds. Milton, we are glad to think, 
was not exempt horn this touch of weakness which links the brother¬ 
hood of poets. But only one type of diama lay open to him—the 
classical. Personal tastes and the part he had played in tbd’political 
and ' eligious broils of the time pointed that way. Years before, in 
II FaKtroso, he had shown how slight was his sympathy -vith the 
romantic stage of the Eli/.rbetlians; .and if he was out of touch with the 
great masteis of the golden age of ilie English theatre, it was not to be 

^ ^ Mtlfon and ^ondel^'^ 1-5. 

’ p. is'i. By tile enil of the essiiy he h.as discovered convim^Dg evidenslc that 
Milton “ borrowed from the same ffoem (i.e. Vomiers Saiiison) the dramatic foriu he 
has adopted," p. iQo. 

Cf., for example, the first Elegy, one of the most interesting because one of the 
most personal and autobiographic of Milton's Latin poems. He speaks there ot 
visits—evidently almost as numerous as those of Pepys hiiAtelf—to the London pl.oy- 
houses, sketching diflereiitgrxrrr of drama, and happily com' ining types of chai.iaer 
drawn from the clai sical stage with others from the modern. 
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cviiected that*’ie should feel much admiration for their degenerate 
Successors, the diUmatic dkadents of the reigii and Court of Charles it 
Whenever he speaks (and he speaks not infiequenlly) in his earlier 
pamphleft of the contemporary drama it is to use teims of dislike and 
disdain. Nor wgs this ^perity softened by the diamatic revival under 
Charles II. His piivate predilections made it impossible,that he should 
falT Jikwith the \>revailing vogue of his ♦ontcinpoiaries: the heroics of 
Dryden and the pseudo-Molieresque frivolities of the school of ‘easy 
Ethercdgc’ were equally distasteful. And, had he been minded to 
rival these writers, he was not a free agent. His life-long connection 
with Puritanism barr^ the way. lie could not, without offending tiis 
friends and^oing violence tShis own profe-^sions, write anything which 
should have any aljnity with the acted diama of the moment. But 
there would be no occasion of offence in ^ work which, free from the 
a.ssociations of the contemporaay playhouses, fiaiikly look shelter under 
the authority of classical tragedy: an auihoiity winch none luR the 
most bitter of bigots could caie or dare to (|uestion. 

A work of that kind Milton had conleiiiphvlcd ye.rrs before Vondel 
had penned as line of Luciffi- or Samson. This we know from the 
passage' in the ReasSit of Church Goi'anment wherein Milton tells us 
with a clearness which admits nft of misinterpretation, that he had 
already (i.e. before <641) consideicd whether the poem whieh was to 
be Jhe crown sftid consummation tif his life should be framed on the 
model of the tragic masterpieces—the “diain.vtic constitutions”*as he 
ca^ls them—of Sophocles and Euiipidcs^ And fiom the same period, 
1641—a, must date those rough drafts of his pioposed tre.rtment of the 
Fall of Man, now among the Milton .M.S.S at Trinity College. All 
four potj^t to the dramatic handling of the theme: while the two last*, 
by (ar the most detailed, show that the special type of drama t<^ whieh 
he inclined was that of which Samson A^onntes is the sole great ex- 
emplai in English literature, the drama of the “lofty grave tragedians” 
of*G recce. 

Each of the plays, as fetched in bare outline, contains a Giionis: 
eac^ begins v^th a prologue similar to that* of Samson Ago^istes. Iij 
the fourth—and fullest —Adam (Jn-Pawuhsed, the ‘ Unity of time’ is 
preserved: pai* of the action ta’ajs place off the .stage: the incident of^ 
the Fall through the seduction of the Serpent is described to the Chorus 


by an Angel, who thus fulfils the part of the Messenger: and the 
division into <icts,§ avoideik Had Adam Un-Paradised been com- 


‘ Qiiuted in the Notes on the Preface; see p. 60. • 


> kce IntroduL Uon. 
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'pleted on the lines adumbrated in this scheme it mu^.ave boriie the 
closest resmblaiice to Samsm Agonistes, 

With.jTirEat justice, then, can it be pretended, in the 6 xe' of. this 
twofgid test&'oiiy, that the impulse to adopt the classical .manner 
foSlO'ifet ia'SaihsaH^ A^nisies first came from Vondel? Surely the 
drtdls in'Mi}|pn‘s .own handwriting, coupled with the'passage in 
the treatise on" Gove^.imeut, are adequate qwdence’ lhspi^e 

play ^'bnt .ihajrt Milton’s reversion to an earlier and .srell-weighed 
project; 

Mr Edmundson’s second contention is that Milton'qwra’hiS'Sabject 
tiX Vonilel. Vondel, whose position in i66o—Jhe year of*the.gtibli- 
catldn of his Samsm —resembled, to sonitf extent, that of 'Milton^ had 


.found in the story of Samson’s misfortunes and revenge ah'cffective. 
means ifor the expression of personal feeling. Liile MUiOttr^e-sthick 
covertly at his enemies, and unclerShc guise of depicting San^^^'d^e 
lamdited his own. in Vondel's drama, as in Milton’s,'th'i^e^Vas. 
throughout an undercurrent of personal allusion. And it wi^^i^i^(says 
Mr Edmundson) till Vondel had taken the theme in hand, and^'^lMed 
the full measure of its possibilities, that Milton realised, .|[^co- 
priateness of the Dagottalia to his own condition. Hajd^yg^®“'iiot 
preceded him Milton would never }’ave composed this trs^jed^.on tlic 
title-page of which might stand the words 'Aus tnjmem J^Stns' these 
dramatic confessions whercni thei fl-'a/ir/ieii casts .Ul|t^' jthc 

Dtehiung. - 

Well, here again wc must appeal to the MbS. at Tijnity;, 'We 
have quoted elsewhere* extracts from them which prove that Milton 


had studied the .subject of Samson’s life under almost-every aspeit.- 
Four, or five, several episodes in the career of the Isradili^.'U!^ had 
occupjfd his attention: and the last of them— “Dagonalia,'^l^g.\in.'’ 

. —forms, the subject-matter of Samsoti Agonistes. It i^ tlte^.^re on 
record that as early as 1641—2 Milton had contemplated; .h^ndShg’t'liis 
theme. But would Milton have referred to it? Or'would’fe.’h^re 
infomid'it with this peculiar strain of personal emotion dud-Vdled 
^oliti^ invectix^? No, a';gues Mr Eaimut dson; WteiyBijiwjtofi- 
dently to assert that it was Vo^^del’s poem which first sugmtt^to mm 
,t}iie fitness of the theme^." I snspec*-—at least, t lil^ to^i^k^itthiit 
Miltdn had at least as'much pen^ation as his crifibs.; ' '•^yii.vo'per- 
ceiv^, fifim the very f\Tst, the close analogy .between the diij^ of 
Samson and thoSe of Milton..' They hax“ not fa 0 v 3 . t<vsee. many 
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points of con^^ct betwixt the champion who fought—in vain—for the 
•liberties of Israv' and the poet who fought—in v.iin—for the liberti^ 
of P,tigland: the blindness of each, the unhappy marriage of each, and 
those otljjer resemblances which dawn on the dullest wit. '. And was all 
this hidden from Milton? Had he no glimmering of that which to us 
is s 9 d.ttezlipg cI8hr?_ Wd he never suspect to what wroes the story of 
.Sar^son,might,J« tun^ until the Dut^ Laureate hod*led the way? 
Let ta not irhpute'such bicamess of vision to him: let us rather believe 
that he,'^w fo/ himself, unin^iMred by Vondel, how the theme which 
had fiJl^V^is'‘'thoughts many years before might now be, as no other 
theme in sacn^^istory could, a channel whereby to pour forth'all tl»t 
inteiisl^of 4 p^t-iip ^otioi^ which hitherto had never found an outlet, 
though it had Seldom been far from the surface of his verse. 

. Milton’helongs ft the class of poets whose work is penetrated with 
thmr.pQ^^^lty. He lacks^thc %reativeness of Shakespeare—llie 
^teeming inventive power which works outside the range of the poet’s 
own '^gmotions, Milton draws habitually on his own feelings and 
projeciliyurosdf into his verse. In the early masterpieces of his lyric 
eiTonfJjL’^llegrOf 11 Penseroso and Lvi-tdas, ne catch continually the 
echo oF,^is Vpice; ^d his strong bent in dramatic work to use his 
drama^s^^^iona as. the mouthpiece of his own views weakens the 
charalithr^ifjiQIii of Qnnus. Even in his epics the personal note is not 
unsmunde^'i '^aathat for a poet ciij|umstanced as Milton was in his out¬ 
ward, l}lfii.hn^,ruled hy this instinctive tendency to self-revelation, to 
body Torlli 'tfie, giim last scene of all in .Samson’s life and not make 
himself the true protagonist of the dram%, and his own experiences the 
backgrouhid^ig^nst which the action should be tlirown into relief: to 
do tl^^iad a sheer impossibility. 

. i^]S&uh^son lays stress on some minor rescmlilanccs lictwcen the 
two.pl|y5,, Ip. examming the sliuctiiie of each he finds it remarkable 
that deals solely with the events of the last day of Samson’s 

lif#;’.’’ ^1);, “eich^ commences wjtli a Euiipidean prologue;” (iii) in 
W rep||e.sented as standing at some disduicg from 
the catastrophe^ and the tidings^are brou^t by an esdaped ' 

speAator.JV 5 ut these points of similajity are explained b)^the initial 
fA:t that:,tfie,i[t^ plays are framed on a common model. Acting, as we 
believe, i& 4 cj> 6 &dently Vondel and Milton chose a peculiar type of 
dramap.^iii'far.as tljey obeyed its.laws.and conventions, their 
poentit'wete bc>anB be a]ik|. t|l stands not with reason pr justice to 
...''In'yic^iters play the ap^er of the gfologtie is Dagon. 
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suppose that Milton, a scholar and student of antiquiW, if ever theie 
^ns such a one, needed to consult Vondel to lea/j what inanner< 
of work was a Greek tragedy. In the pieiace to Samson Agomstes he 
refers openly to the authority of Aristotle, whose Poetics arq a digest 
of the principles on which the play is based. No one suggests that 
Corneille was a mere echo of his Dutch contcSiporaif*: yet the addior 
of Horace —lilfe Milton, like Rondel—subordinated h|s genius tjprfhe 
tyranny of the treatise De Arte Poet tea, and thereby produced plays 
just as akin, in many respects, to Samson Agonistes as that is akin to 
Vondel’s drama. 

( If therefore each dramatist limited the events of his play to a single 
day it is because each observed the ‘UuVy of ’I'ime:’ if teach repre¬ 
sented the catastrophe as taking place at a distance, and employed the 
traditional deviee of reporting action that could nit pass on the scene 
by the mouth of a Messenger —antartifici; approved by Ben Jonson, by 
Cornfille, by Diyden, to say nothing of the Greek tragedians with 
whom it originated—it is because each observed the ‘Unity of Place.’ 
And when you are told of the Euripidean prologues, and left to infer 
that Milton, as ever, was the iuiitator of Vondel, you shall do wisely 
to recollect that Euripides was Milton’s favourite poet; that the opening 
scene of Comtis is an exact counterpart of the commencement of 
Samson ; and that in those forecited drafts of the (jrama on the subject 
of Paradise Lost a prologue or introductory speech vyas included in 
Miltof/s scheme. No tlieoiy of plagiarism holds there: why shoulif'wc 
admit one hcie? The two plays^ have the characteristics of their class. 
Similarities of strucluie are accounted for by identity of type. ‘ 

It would not be jiossible to go through the long list of parallel 
passages which compose the gic.rtcr portion of the chapter* which 
Mr Edmundson compares Vondel’s Samson with Milton’s. *'OfUhe 
value S this test something has been said. Assuming the accuracy of 
Mr Ediitundson's renderings (still into Miltonic verse and Miltonic 
English), we are natheless unable to find in them anything approaching 
proof o( Milton’s acquaintance with 'l^ondel’s play. 

wfiat, for example, is to be made of a coincidence like the following 
for which‘Mr Edmundson claims especim notice? Vrfhdel’s ChBrus 

1 If they are alike, they are also unlike; Vondel’s, for instance, has a number of 
characters unknown to the reader of Samson Agonistesl e.g. a prince and princess 
of Gaza, Dagon, the high^riest of the Philistines, and the angel of Samson’s 
■birth. *' 

‘ Miiton and Vondti, pp. 158- 190 
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(cotrsNting ^Jewish maidens) say to Samson, “No Pmtc’s so sli.imeless 
as a thankles.' man.” This is meaiit as an explanation wliy they have 
come to visit him: they are not foigelful—^whatever others may be—of 
his pajl services. Milton represents Samson as thanking the Chonis 
(of Jewish elders), when he first addresses them, for their fidelity to 
Mm: whence follow ^mc natural reflections on the ordin.ary ingratitude 
•incident to njan. And Mr Pidmundt^n ventures* to ’‘draw special at¬ 
tention to this, because we have here not only similarity of expression, 
but the same chain of thought; ’’ indeed “ the answers of Samson contain 
two passages which arc paraphrases on the Vondelian line which con¬ 
demns ingratitude;” these being 11. rpo—193, and 11. 273—276. JJow 
had Vondel writtefi a p,‘^u'g)iic on mgiatitude, and had there been a 
similar encomium in Samson Agonistes, Milton might have been siisjicct 
of ‘conveyance,’^ly reason of the novels of the conceit. But dispraise 
of the mind ingrate—was not thisscnrolled, a few thousand yeais agoiie, 
in the book of the commonplaces of mankind’ 

And the ‘chain of thought’? Samson is alone, friendless, forsaken 
of all those for whom his life had been spent: and then, of a sudden, 
there come some of his own people, to cheer him with sympathy and 
reminiscence of tin: jiast. What marvel that ‘gratitude’ and ‘ingiati- 
tude’ should be on their lips and his? Is there any conceivable subject 
more appropriati^to the occasion? If Milton is to be convicted on such 
evidence as tjiis, whose fame is^afe? 

' Parallels of equal import ensue. For exainjile, “regret at^yiclding 
to a deceitful woman” is a theme common to the two poets. The 
* Samson of Milton laments his bhiidiJbss 111 words which have .seemed 
to most readers instinct with the spirit of sheerest pathos: a cry wrung 
fronj the poet’s own lips by his many ye.ns of sightless sorrow, .and 
lecojjhisable as such no less clearly than the opening lines of the third 
book of Paradise Lost. Alas! ’tis all plagiarism: the irfagnificent 
“O dark, dark, dark” “seeins^ a rciniiiiscciice of Vondeft> een nacht 
^van duistemissen —a night of darknesses ” 

One more coincidence wherewith to conclude. There is in Vondel’^ 
Samson a hymn of priise in honour of Dagon, sung as ttie sacred 
procession*to his temple advances: and^ts third Ind fr%rth lines*run 

» thus: _ * 

“Great is Lftgon, Chief of Powers, 

At whose might each giant cowers.” 

~ To Mr EdmuniJson; p. 179. 
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On (his* Mr Edmundson comments: “Even the line, ‘At whose might 
each giant cowers’, has its representative® in the episo^^'of Harapha, 
of Vhom the Chorus say—‘his gianUhip has gone somewhat crest¬ 
fallen,*’’ ... 

We are far'from sapring that all the ‘resemblances’ are. ot this 
quality. Heire' ihdTth’ere Mr Edmundson cites passagOfc from VontijI 
whi(ih may be tnod'ef <)uite legitimately, the subje^ of comparison w^> 
SttnisoH but- thqr illustrate no more than die truth tSt 

writers treat^tbie same theme in much the same Style are sure 
to meet in periodic points of similarity: and all Itlr -Edmundton’s 
expenditure of Critical ingenuity has failed, in our.jud'giafttt, to furAish- 
any valid reason vlhatsoever why we should behove that y^.Si(»uo» 
Agonistes the hand indeed is Milton’s, but the voice that of Vi&del.-. 

* pp. iSs—8. i.c. Ill Samson AgofHtits, 
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Stichns 
Ttiiuiininus 
Letteis. Boi^e vi 
A lexander in India 
Catiline* 

Jugurth* 

Agncola and Germania 
Histones. Sk l 
,, Bk III 
Hautontimorumenos 
WVeneid I to xii • 

„ I,SI,II1,V,VI,IX,X,XI,X1I 
Bucolics ^ „ 

Geoi^cs I, II, and III, iv 
Complete Works, Vol. I, Text ,, 
„ Vol. II, Notes „ 


Idee* itt 


Price 
l/6 ..a/; 

■h 


1/6 

4/6 

•s/- 

ij- tiiiU 
l/tjol. ^ 
4 /- 
4 /- 

• 5 /- 

In the Ibcii 
>/6 
4/6 eot h 
4/0 
2/6 
4/6 

/6 cttt/i 

1/6 

./S 
1/6 

-h 


•10 net 


lleitland tk Haskins 1/6 


•ll- 


Postg.ite 
Duff 
Sidjjwick 
Dowdall 
Sumiiieis 
G. M. Eduards 
.Snn|)sui> 

Flather 

Gr.ry 

Fennell 

Gray 

Duff 

lleitland &T<a2en 
Summers * 

♦ » 

Steplienson 
Davies 
Summers 
Gray 
sidgwick 


I/- 

Ccith 

1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 

ih 

4/6 

3 /'> 
4/6 

3/6 

ll- 

i /6 

4/6 

i/g‘ 

ih 
1/6 encA 
1/6 Cilc/l 
1/6 
4/- eui / i * 

. 3/6 

11 * 1 ^ 

II 



THE PITT PEESS SERIES, ETC. 


FRENCH 

77 /^ maiked * contain vocabtilariei: 


• AutJiot 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

About 

Le Koi des Moiitaj;ncs 

Ropes 

2 h 

Balzac 

Le Medcciii de Campagne 

I’ayen Payne • 

3 /- 

"Blart 

Quand j’elan petit, I’(s I, li 

Boicllc c/ 

t'luh 

Boileau 

L’Ait Poeliipie 

fbVhol Smith 


Corneille , 

Polycucte 

Biaunholtz 

'-h 


Le Cid t 

Eve 

z/- 

Do BouneclioBe 

Lazarc Iloche 

Col beck 

z/- 


Berliaiid dii ('luesclin 

Lcathes 

2/- 


,, Pai t 11 

11 

I/O 

D’HarlevlUe 

Le Vii’ux Celibataiie 

M.isson 

ti¬ 

Dt^avigne 

Luuis XI 

Eve 

ll- 

1 ) 

I.es liiifants d’Edouard t 

1 

ft 

z/- 

De Lamartine 

Jeanne d’Arc 

Clapin & Ropes 

i/6 

So Vigny 

La C.iiine de Jonc 

Eve 

i/6 

*Dumas 

La PoiUinc de D’Ailagnan 

Ropes 

z/- 

*Eimult 

Le C'hien du Capifaine t 

Verrall 

z/- 


f 1 

ft 



( bVtth vocahttlaty only: no notes) 

-l 9 

Erckmanu-Cbatrlan La (liicrre 

Clapin 

bl- 


Wateiloo, J^e lilociis 

Ropes 3/- 

each 

»9 

Madame 'I'lieiese 

II 

bl- 

• ) 

Ilistoiie d’un Consent 

c 

It 

il- 

If 

Esercises on ‘Waterloo’ 

Wilson-dreen 

I/- 

Gautier 

Voyage en Italie (.ScVeelion.,J 

Payen Payne 

3 /- 

Guizot 

Discoiiis siir rilistoiie de la 




Kdvolutioii d'Anglotji le 

Eve 

z/S 

Hugo ( 

Les Hargraves 

II 

z/6 


Selected Poems 

II 


Lemercler 

Eiedegomle el.'irunehaut 

Masson 

Z/' 

*Malot 

Remi ct ses Amis 

Verrall 

z/- 

* 

Remi en Angleterie 

II 

’/- 

Merlm^e 

Colomba {Ab> 

Ropes 

tl- 

Hicbolet 

Louis XI li Chailes the Bold 

II 

2f6 

Uohere, 

Le Bouigeois (lentilhomme 

Clapin 

•16 


L’l'icole des Femmes 

Saintsbury 

z/6 


Les Pie'cieiises ridicules 

Braunholtz 

z/- 

• • 

(Abi uiged 

It 

>1- 

ft < 

Le Misanthrope 


z/6 

II ^ * 

I^’Avarc t 

II 

z/6 

*^errault ^ 

laiiy Taleai '■ 

Rippmann 

•'6 

* ’ i 

>■ 11 ( 

(/ Vtlh vocabulary only : no 

>1 

notes) • 

9 

“Irea 

La Metromanie 

Masson 


Ponsard 

Charlotte Corday 

Ropes 


Racine 

Les Plaideurs 

Braun^ioltz 


II 

„ (Abridged edition) , 

If 

f 

11 

Athalie 

Eve t 

1 . 

Saintlne 

Pijciola ^ 

f opes 

t. 

Sandeau 

Mdlle de la Seigliere 

11 

f. 

Scribe & Legouvd Bataillo de Dames 

Bull 

1. 






THE PJTT PRESS SERIES, E'lC, 

FRENCH .oniiniial 


A uthof 

S^dalne 

Souvestre 

- 

•Souvestre 


*Spencer 
Stael, Mme de 

Tliieny 


Voltaire 

Xavier de 
Maistre 


Wotk htiitor 

le I’hilosimlic sans le savoii Iiull 
Un riiilDsopiie sous It'S'foils V.ve 
LoScrfcV: I.cChcviici dc I.oriaino Kopcs 
liC .Seif Kupcb 


( ////// I'Oi iihuIiuy only. no no/es) 


foi l'|)})CI 


ioinis 

Masson 


Xcisi 
Le l)iiccl<>ne 

Dix AniiLCs d’Exil (Hook ll 
chaptcts I —S) 

Lellics sui riiisioire de 
France (xiil—xxiv) 

Rt' cits (^s'1 einps Merovin- 
gicns, I—III 

^lisloiie du Siccle de Ia)iiis 

XIV, in three parts* Masson & IVothci 
La l.une.Sibci^nno J 
LepreuxdelaCiled Aoste) 


^ Hiotlieio 


Masson Ropes 


2/6 


Price 

• -/- 
j/- 
i/- 
1/0 

-b 

il- 

j/- 

^1- 

ijft 

.it- 

each 

1/6 


GERMAN 

ThejooUimes nunked * ionlatu voiabtilaties 


*Anderseu 

Light Stories ^ 

Ri|>|>iiianii 

a/6 

Benedix 

l)i Wospe 

Hieul 

.1/- 

Freytag 

•IXt Stiiat Fiiediiclis des 



- 

(iiosseu 0 

Wagner 

1/- 


Die Joiiriialisten 

live 

a/6 

Goethe 

Kiiaiicniahie (17^(> -1761) 

Wagner & Cattinell 

i/' 

»» 

Ilerniann uud I)Mio<gu‘a 

11 II 

3/6 

,, 

Iphigeiue auf'J'auiis 

Hieul 

3/6 

‘Grimm 

Twenty Stones 

Rippniann 

it- 

Gutzkow 

Zopf und Schweit 

Wolsleiiholine 

ib 

Backauder 

Dor gfheiine a\gent 

Milner Hari> 

ii- 

Banff 

Das Ihld des Kaiseis 

Breiil 

3/- 

• 

II 

Das Wirlhshaub nn Sjiessail 

Schlottmaiin 


tS: C’ailincll 

3/- 

»l 

Die Karavane 

1 )ci Scheik von Alessandria 

Scldoltinann 

3/- 

II 

Uippmann%. 

a/6 

Immermann 

Dei O'ferhof 

Wagner 

3/-' 

Kohlrauscn 

Die deiltschen IIeldens:^en 
DasJahr 1813 ^ 

Wol'^enlndme 

Caitmell 

3/- 

i/- 

Lessing ^ 

* Minna von HAinfielm 

Wolsienholine 

3/- 

Lessing & Gelloit Selected Tables 

Hreul 

..i- 

Raumer 

Dei er-ste Kreii/zug 

Wagner 

i/- 

Riehl 

^Cultiiiijescliiclitliclie 




Novellen 

Wolstenholme 

it- 


Du: (lancilien & Die Ge- 



ri'^iti^kcit (iottes • 

II 

3/»- 

Schiller 

Williclin Tell 

Uieu^ 

1/6 


,, (Abridgtil editioa) 

II 

t/6 
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GERMAN lontmued 


Author 

IWoi k 

Editor Price 

ScMUer 

Gcftchichte lies ilrcissigj.xh- 

f 


t 

ngeii Kiicgs. Book ill. 

Bieul 

3 /- 

f» 

Maii.i Stuart 

99 

3/6 

ti 

W.illeiislein 1 . 

99 

3/6 

tt 

W.xllenstem II. 

99 

3/6 

Sybel 

I’liiiz Eiigen voii Savoyeii 

(jUiggin i. 

■2^.6 

Vbland 

, Kinst.HerrogvonSchw.iben 

VVoKieiilioIme 

. 1/6 


Geim.in D.utyk’c I’oeliy 

Wagner » ^ 

3 /- 


BalUds on German Ili'.loiy 

11 

I,- 


SPANISH 



Cenrantea 

La Ilustre Fiegona iS.c. 

Tvirkpaliick 

3/6 

La'age & Isla 

I.os T..ailioncs cle Asturias 

Kirkj^atrick 

3/- 

Qaldda 

Trafalgai 

>1 

4/- 


ENGLISH 

c 



Mistoiical Ballads 

Sidgwick 

1/6 


Old Ballads * , 

99 

1/6 


Knglidi Patriotic Poetry 

Salt 

>/- 

Bacon 

History o( the Keign of 




King Henry VII 

Luniby 

3/- 


Essay-. 

West 

3/6 


New Atlantis 

G. C. M. Smith 

i/6 

Burke 

American Speeches 

Innes 

.1/- 

Cbaucer 

Pioliigue and Knight’s Talc 

M. Bentinck-Smith 

2 16 


Clerlseb Tale .ukI Sqaiifs 'Fale Winstanlcy 

2/6 

Cowley 

Prose Works 

Ltimby 

4/- 

Defoe 

Kolniisoii Ciusoe, Paift I 

Mastef'Oian 

2/*. 

Earle • 

M icrocosmogi aphy 

West 3/- & 4 - 

QoMamith 

Tiaveller and Dcseited Village Murison 

1/6 

Gray 

poems 1 

Tovey 

4/-1 

t „ 

Ode on the .Spring and The Bard ,, 

81/. 

t.. 

Ode on the Spring and The P'.legy „ 

8 d. 

Kingsley 

The Heroes 

E. A. Gardner. 

t/6 

Lamb 

Tales from Sliakespeare. % Series Flather i/t each 

Macaalaf 

Lord Clive 

Innes 

1/6 

9 ) 

Warren Hastings 

>. « 

1/6 

If 

W illiam Put and Karl ol Chatham 

2/6 

+ » 

John Ihinyan 

99 

*/-» 

. t „ 

John Milton 

Flather 

1/6 

9 9 

Lays and other Poems 

C » 

116 

4 * 

ICistory of lingland Ch.aps. It-III Reddaw^xy 

2/. 

Mayor 

A Sketchof Ancient Philosophy 

t 


from 1 hales to Ciccio 

A 

3/6 


Haiiilbook of English A^etre 


2/- 

Hilton 

A1 cades 

Verity 

1/6 

99 

Ode on the Nativity, L’Alle¬ 

1 



gro, 11 Penseroso & Lycid^s 


2/Q 

91 

Comus & Lychlas 

>•( 

2/- 

»» 

Co)nus • 

9 ) 

»/; 

»9 

ijamson Agonistes 

tl 

2 16 

If 

Sonnets 

»f 

1/6 
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ENGLISH coni'lined 


^hor 

IVork 

At/ typr Price 

filllton 

Paradise Lost, six parts 

Veiily ?/• / 

•a-'h 

More 

History of King Richaid HI 

Lumby 

i/f' 

** 

U topia 

ft 

*/- 

Pope 

Essay on Ciiticism 

West 


Scott 

Marmion 

M.isteiman 


Pf 

Lady of the l,ake 

I>ay*of the last Minstrel 

P'ladiiT 

2/6 

» 

=/- 

* »» 

Legend of Montrose 

SiiApson 

i,r. 

9f 

Lord of the Isles 

P'lather 

3 /- 

<(> 


Old Mortality 

Nicklm 


Kenilworth 

Flathcr 

Id 

M 

The Talisman 

A. S. Gaye 


♦ » 

Quentin Uurward 

Munson 

. f 

J 

Shakespeare 

AsMidsummcr-Night's Dream 

Veiily 

“-I 

Twelfth ^^ight 

ft 

Id 

i/'rt 

»» 

Tnlius Caesar 

M'lie Tempest 

ft 

»* 

tf 

1/6 

»l 

King Lear 

ft 

1/6 

ft 

Merchant df Venice 

ft 

1/6 

tf 

King Richard II 

ft 

<ld 

ft 

As You Like It 

ft 

1/6 

ft 

King Henry V 

ft 

lid 

ft 

Macheth 

f * 

lid 


Hamlet 

ft 

lid 

Shakespeare & Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 

Skeal 

3/6 

Sidney 

An Apologie fjr Poctrie 

Shuckburgh 

3 /- 

Spenser 

Eowre Hymnes 

Miss Winstanley 

2/- 

Tennyson 

Fifty Poems, i8jo—1864 
Selected Poeilfe 

Elements of English Grammar 
English Giaiiimai fo.> Begmneis 

Lobban 

-Id 

Worda-worth* 

West 

If 

Miss Thomson 

1/6 

2/6 

'/■ 

tf 

Carlos 

Key to English Grammars 

Shoit llistoiy of British India 


ne! 

'/• 

MiU, 

Bar^olomew 

Elementary Commercial Geography 

Atlas of Commercial Geography 

1/6 

3/- 


BolAnsoii 

Jackson 


BaU 

•^Blythe 


SucUd 

»t 

f* 


»» 


Churcli Catechism Explained 
The I’rayer Book I^xplained. 

lyiATHEIVlATICS 

Elemertary Algclna 
Geometrical Diawino; 

Pait I ' 

- Part II 

Books I—VI, XI, XII 
Books I — VI 
■Books I — IV 
Also separiftely 

Books I, & il; 111, & 


Parti 


H. M. Taylor 


»/- 

»/6 


j/6 

i/6 

*/•. 

a/' 

4/- 

3/- 


Solutfons to Exercises in Taylot’s 
Euclid 


V, & VI; XI, & XII il6cac\. 


W. W. Taylor lo/d 
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MATHEMATICS (onlintiid 

Author Eititor 

Ami sciulately 

Ellplid Solution!, to JiUs t— IV W. \V. Taylor 

,, Solutions to liooKs VI. XI „ 

Hobson jejesttop lilenientJiy Plane Tiieononietiy 
Loney Elements of Statics and I tynaiiiics 

I’aitl. Elements of .Status ^ 

„ II. Elements of Dynamics 
„ ' Elements of Ilvdioslatics 

,, Solutions to Eiampks, II}dio.slatics 

,, Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 

,, Mechanics and llyiliostaties 

Smit.i, C. Aiithmetic for Schools, with oi ivithout aiisueis 

Part I. Chapters t —VIII. Elementary, with 
* or without answeis 

,, Pait It. Chapters IX —x.<, with or without 

ansiieis 

Hale, G. Key to Smith’s Aiithmetic 


EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE 


I Bidder & Baddeley Domestic Economy 

IBumet Anslotleon Education 

Comcnius Lile and Educational "VoiKs 

Farrar Ceneial Aims of the Teacher j ^ 

Poole Eoiin Management j * ' 

IHope & Browne .\ Manual of School ilygieiie 
liOCke Thou}>hts on Education 

MhacCunn I he Making of f'hai.acter 

Milton Tiactatc on Education 

Sidgwlck On Stimulus 

Thring Theoiy and Practice of Teaching 


S. S. Laurie 


K. 11. Quick 


O. Ill owning 


tWoodward A Shm t Ilistoiy of the Kxp.msion of 

the Hrilisli I'linpiie (l.soo -lyoi) 4/- 

Aii Outline Ilistoiy ol the lliitish ^ 

Empire (1500—lyoaj 1 16 net 


GAMIl'KIIKIE ’'UNIVERSITY PRESS*' 
itoimoii: FETTER l.\NE, E.C ^ 

C. IL CLAY, Manachr 

tStiinliursi)t 100, PKINCFS STREET > 






